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Editorial 

It  is  ihe  ongoing  mission  of  Issues  in  Applied  Linguistics  to  publish  schol- 
arly research  that  reflects  the  diversity  of  the  interdisciplinary  field  of  applied  lin- 
guistics. We  strive  to  publish  research  that  challenges  or  deepens  previously  estab- 
lished knowledge.  Our  aim  is  also  to  publish  work  that  forges  new  pathways  and 
makes  new  interdisciplinary  connections.  In  this  issue,  the  articles  represent  sev- 
eral different  areas  of  applied  linguistics,  including  language  acquisition,  multilin- 
gualism,  language  assessment,  and  talk  in  institutional  settings.  Each  author  builds 
on  existing  work  in  applied  linguistics  to  find  new  ways  of  understanding  lan- 
guage phenomena  in  the  world. 

Andrew  Wong  challenges  previous  experimental  studies  of  children's  lexi- 
cal acquisition  by  analyzing  the  process  of  introducing  lexical  items  as  a  collabo- 
rative activity  between  adult  and  child  in  "Exphcit  Introductions  in  Lexical  Acqui- 
sition: A  Case  Study."  Wong  examines  a  number  of  conversational  exchanges  in 
which  new  words  are  introduced  and  shows  that  there  are  many  types  of  introduc- 
tions of  lexical  items  that  go  beyond  the  strategies  of  labeling,  anchoring  and  ex- 
planation which  are  commonly  examined  in  experimental  research,  (e.g.,  Callanan, 
Repp,  McCarthy  and  Lapzke,  1994;Markman  andWachtel,  1988;Tomasello  and 
Barton,  1994).  By  analyzing  conversational  exchanges  to  locate  strategies  for  lexical 
introductions,  Wong  is  able  to  account  for  the  acquisition  of  the  comparatively  less 
studied  word  categories  of  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives,  and  prepositions,  and  his 
findings  suggest  that  the  order  of  acquisition  of  lexical  items  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  types  of  introductions  used. 

In  "L2  Influence  on  LI  in  Late  Bilingualism,"  Aneta  Pavlenko  synthesizes 
work  in  an  emerging  body  of  research  concerned  with  the  influence  of  a  second 
language  on  speakers'  first  language  competence  in  late  bilingualism.  (e.g..  Major, 
1992;  Seliger,  1996;  Waas,  1996)  Specifically,  Pavlenko's  review  of  research  in 
the  areas  of  phonology,  morphosyntax,  lexis,  semantics,  pragmatics,  rhetoric,  and 
conceptual  representations  suggests  that  borrowing,  convergence,  shift,  restruc- 
turing, and  loss  result  from  the  effect  of  L2  acquisition  and  use  on  speakers'  LI 
competence.  Pavlenko  suggests  this  body  of  work  is  especially  important  because 
it  urges  researchers  to  rethink  the  common  view  that  Li  systems  arc  stable  and 
impermeable.  Pavlenko's  work  challenges  the  simple  binary  distinction  between 
native  and  nonnative  speakers  common  to  traditional  SLA  research  (e.g.,  Davies, 
1991;  Firth  and  Wagner,  1997;  Kramsch,  1997)  and  contributes  to  an  ongoing 
body  of  inquiry  into  broadening  these  notions.  Finally,  this  article  supports  the 
view  that  the  complex,  mutable  linguistic  repertoires  of  multilingual  speakers  are 
important  to  investigate  in  order  to  better  understand  language  development  in 
general. 
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Nathan  Carr  takes  on  an  ongoing  debate  in  the  field  of  language  assessment 
concerning  the  relative  strengths  of  analytic  versus  holistic  composition  rating 
scales  in  in  "A  Comparison  of  the  Effects  of  Analytic  and  Holistic  Rating  Scale 
Types  in  the  Context  of  Composition  Tests."  Carr  uses  multiple  regression  and 
exploratory  factor  analyses  to  evaluate  both  methods,  and  finds  that  since  different 
rating  scales  measure  different  constructs,  they  cause  the  meaning  of  the  test  score 
to  vary  with  the  rating  scale  used.  In  this  study,  use  of  an  analytical  rating  scale 
caused  the  exam  to  primarily  emphasize  the  receptive  modalities  of  reading  and 
listening,  whereas  use  of  the  holistic  scale  resulted  in  an  emphasis  on  the  produc- 
tive modality  of  composition.  Carr  concludes  that  an  analytic  rating  scale  can  po- 
tentially provide  more  useful  information  if  test  scores  are  considered  in  terms  of 
their  component  subscores,  but  that  ultimately,  a  decision  to  use  the  holistic  or 
analytic  scale  should  depend  on  how  the  construct  is  defined  and  whether  a  single 
score  or  component  subscore  will  uldmately  be  reported. 

In  "Collective  ParticipaUon  as  a  Resource  in  Multiparty  Broadcast  Interac- 
tions," Arja  Piirciinen-Marsh  and  Heidi  Koskela  examine  the  ways  panel  partici- 
pants in  a  Finnish  educational  talk  show  align  themselves  in  different  kinds  of 
associations  through  talk.  Within  a  conversation  analysis  framework,  the  authors 
investigate  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  practices  as  resources  for  invoking,  estab- 
lishing, and  negofiating  the  relevance  of  participation  as  members  of  collective 
units.  Collective  units  in  these  data  are  based  on  parUcipants  shared  common  ex- 
periences, ethnic  or  naUonal  identity,  or  membership  in  social  relationships.  The 
authors  find  that  hosts  in  talk  shows  design  their  questions  so  that  collective  units 
are  invoked  as  being  relevant  for  subsequent  talk  and  that  guests  not  only  display, 
sustain,  and  negotiate  the  relevance  of  these  different  associations,  but  also  form 
other  spontaneous  associations  through  their  interaction.  This  study  adds  to  a  body 
of  research  that  brings  to  light  the  ways  in  which  the  resources  of  social  and  cul- 
tural identities  are  used  to  organize  participation  in  multiparty  interaction,  (e.g., 
Goodwin  and  Goodwin,  1990;  Lerner,  1993;  Maynard,  1986;  Schegloff,  1991) 
While  grounded  in  broadcast  interactions,  this  work  has  broader  implications  for 
understanding  how  diverse  identities  are  constituted  in  multiparty  interactions  across 
a  variety  of  multicultural  social  contexts  in  today's  world. 

December  2000  Leah  Wingard 

David  Olsher 
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Explicit  Introductions  in  Lexical  Acquisition:  A  Case  Study 

Andrew  D.  Wong 
Stanford  University 

Viewing  the  process  of  lexical  acquisition  as  a  joint  activity,  this  study  proposes  an 
alternative  to  the  dominant  approaches  to  lexical  acquisition.  Based  on  longitudinal  data, 
it  discusses  the  various  types  of  conversational  exchanges  in  which  new  words  are  introduced 
in  everyday  interaction.  By  exploring  the  full  range  of  explicit  lexical  introductions,  this 
study  also  points  out  the  limitations  of  many  experimental  studies.  In  particular,  the  types 
of  introduction  often  examined  in  experimental  studies — ruunely,  adult -initiated  labeling, 
anchoring,  and  explanation — account  for  only  8%  of  all  the  explicit  introductions  identified 
in  this  study.  Other  types  of  explicit  introductions,  such  as  repairs,  are  examined  in  the 
context  of  introducing  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives,  and  prepositions.  I  suggest  that  by  using 
experiments  to  determine  if  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  rate  of  uptake  and  the  type  of 
introduction,  it  is  possible  to  explain  why  words  belonging  to  certain  grammatical  categories 
are  learned  before  others. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues  in  the  study  of  lexical  acquisition  is  the 
"mapping  problem" — that  is,  the  mapping  of  meanings  onto  word-forms.  Accord- 
ing to  E.V.  Clark  (1993,  p.  43),  this  problem  involves  three  interrelated  tasks:  First, 
children  need  to  isolate  the  word-forms  of  their  language,  then  they  must  create 
potential  meanings,  and  finally,  they  must  map  meanings  onto  the  forms.  This 
process  of  lexical  acquisition  continues  until  children's  form-meaning  mappings 
approximate  the  adult  ones.  To  study  the  mapping  problem,  researchers  often 
adopt  one  of  the  following  three  approaches:  (a)  the  constraints  approach,  exem- 
plified by  Markman  and  Hutchison  (1984),  which  focuses  on  the  innate  knowl- 
edge that  children  bring  to  the  task  of  word-learning  and  the  types  of  constraints  or 
assumptions  that  guide  children's  mapping  of  forms  onto  meanings;  (b)  the  input 
approach  (e.g.,  Snow  &  Ferguson,  1977),  which  pays  close  attention  to  the  input 
that  children  receive  and  treats  parents'  language  as  data  relevant  to  theories  of 
lexical  development;  and  (c)  the  social  convergence  approach  (e.g.,  Nelson,  1988), 
which  emphasizes  adult-child  collaboration  in  lexical  acquisition. 

The  constraints  approach  has  been  most  strongly  advocated  by  Markman 
and  Hutchinson  (1984).  It  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  ostensive  labeling  problem 
that  Quine  (1960)  raised:  When  an  adult  points  at  a  certain  object  and  provides  the 
child  with  a  label,  how  does  the  child  know  that  the  label  refers  to  the  whole  object 
rather  than  some  attribute  or  part  of  the  object,  or  what  its  relation  to  other  objects 
is?  To  solve  this  problem,  it  has  been  suggested  that  children  use  various  concep- 
tual and  lexical  constraints  to  determine  the  referents  of  words  (e.g..  Markman  & 
Hutchinson,  1984;  Markman  &  Wachtel,  1988).  These  constraints,  however,  have 
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been  seriously  challenged.  For  instance,  Clark  and  Grossman  (1998)  questioned 
the  empirical  basis  of  the  mutual  exclusivity  constraint — that  is,  the  constraint 
which  claims  that  children  treat  all  labels  as  if  they  were  mutually  exclusive.  They 
found  that  with  regard  to  inclusion  relations,  children  in  their  study  were  able  to 
follow  pragmatic  directions  to  use  two  or  more  terms  for  the  same  referent.  They 
argued  that  "some  of  the  constraints  that  have  been  proposed  reflect  coping  strat- 
egies that  children  rely  on  when  they  do  NOT  receive  adequate  pragmatic  direc- 
tions" (Clark  &  Grossman,  1998,  p.  16,  original  emphasis). 

Another  problem  is  that  the  strong  version  of  the  constraints  approach  as- 
sumes that  constraints  are  built-in.  If  these  constraints  are  innate,  they  should  ap- 
ply from  the  beginning  of  the  language  learning  process  in  order  to  be  maximally 
useful,  rather  than  maturing  at  a  later  point,  after  word-learning  is  well  underway. 
However,  as  Nelson  (1988,  p.  231)  pointed  out,  many  of  these  experiments  were 
carried  out  with  children  who  had  several  years  of  word-learning  experience.  It  is 
then  difficult  to  determine  whether  initial  constraints  on  word-learning  are  innate 
or  are  acquired  in  the  course  of  language  acquisition.  Finally,  by  assuming  that 
children  rely  on  innate  constraints,  constraints  theorists  tend  to  undermine  the  im- 
portance of  pragmatic  information  that  adults  give  to  children  in  lexical  acquisi- 
tion. 

While  some  researchers  tend  to  focus  on  the  innate  constraints  that  guide 
children  to  make  form-meaning  mappings,  those  who  adopt  the  input  approach 
emphasize  the  role  of  input  in  children's  word-learning  process.  In  the  past,  many 
studies  were  conducted  to  investigate  the  characteristics  of  child-directed  speech 
and  their  influence  on  child  language  development  (e.g..  Snow  &  Ferguson,  1977). 
The  characteristics  that  are  often  cited  are:  slower  rate  of  speech,  shorter  utter- 
ances, reliance  on  formulaic  expressions  (such  as,  where  5. . . ,  look  at...,  here  comes. . . 
and  let's  play  with...),  pausing  between  utterances,  repetitions,  a  higher  than  usual 
pitch,  and  exaggerated  intonation  contours.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  find  strong 
evidence  to  support  the  claim  that  child-directed  speech  has  a  causal  role  in 
children's  language  acquisition,  there  have  been  some  demonstrations  of  connec- 
tion between  input  and  syntax  acquisition  (Hoff-Ginsberg  &  Shatz,  1982).  Re- 
cently, there  have  also  been  studies  on  the  role  of  metalanguage  directions  in  lexi- 
cal acquisition.  Researchers  (e.g.,  Callanan,  1990;  Clark  &  Grossman,  1998)  have 
shown  that  children  are  guided  in  their  learning  of  new  words  by  the  pragmatic 
information  that  adults  offer.  Furthermore,  in  a  study  which  examined  teaching 
and  learning  measures  of  16  mother-child  and  sibling  dyads  in  a  picture  categori- 
zation game,  Perez-Granados  and  Callanan  (1997)  found  that  siblings'  teaching 
styles  directed  target  children  to  make  the  correct  choices — for  instance,  siblings 
would  put  the  cards  in  the  correct  categories  themselves  or  direct  the  target  chil- 
dren to  put  the  cards  into  the  correct  categories  without  labeling  them — while  moth- 
ers labeled  the  objects  and  provided  information  to  help  target  children  make  choices 
on  their  own  (e.g..  These  are  things  you  use  in  the  kitchen  and  those  are  things  you 
use  outside  for  utensils  and  tools.).    The  mothers'  sU-ategy  seemed  to  be  more 
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effective  than  the  siblings':  Target  children  labeled  objects  and  categories  more 
with  mothers  than  with  siblings.  This  study  showed  that  children's  uptake  was 
determined  by  the  type  of  pragmatic  directions  that  the  mothers  or  siblings  pro- 
vided. 

The  input  approach  thus  provides  a  reasonable  means  to  make  the  mapping 
problem  tractable,  but  it  also  has  several  limitations.  First  of  all,  until  recently,  the 
form  of  child-directed  speech  has  received  more  attention  than  the  content  of  lexi- 
cal introductions.  Even  now,  studies  on  pragmatic  directions  have  focused  on 
nouns  for  object  categories  at  basic,  superordinate,  and  subordinate  levels.  Terms 
for  actions,  events,  and  descriptions  are  not  usually  discussed.  Another  limitation 
is  that  most  of  these  studies  deal  with  labeling  and  anchoring  (e.g.,  the  adult  may 
say:  this  is...,  this  is  a  kind  of...,  etc.  to  introduce  a  new  word).  Other  strategies 
(such  as  repairs  and  implicit  repairs)  that  are  used  to  introduce  new  words  are 
often  neglected.  In  addition,  the  child's  role  in  lexical  acquisition  is  rarely  taken 
into  consideration.  Since  children  do  not  learn  new  words  solely  by  means  of 
ostensive  labeling  and  they  start  taking  an  active  role  in  learning  new  words  at  a 
very  young  age,  lexical  acquisition  should  be  viewed  as  a  collaborative  process. 
Finally,  most  of  these  studies  are  experiments  that  involved  picture  categorization 
tasks  or  book-reading  tasks.  It  is  unclear  what  other  kinds  of  pragmatic  directions 
children  receive  in  natural  settings.  Although  experiments  are  important,  they  do 
not  give  us  the  full  range  of  settings  in  which  lexical  acquisition  takes  place. 

The  third  approach — the  social  convergence  approach — has  been  vigorously 
advocated  by  Katherine  Nelson,  especially  in  Nelson  (1985)  and  Nelson  (1988). 
According  to  this  approach,  children  form  initial  form-meaning  mappings,  and 
during  the  course  of  development,  they  refine  the  mappings  through  social  inter- 
action, so  that  the  mappings  become  closer  to  the  adult  ones.  Researchers  who 
adopt  the  social  convergence  approach  argue  that  the  process  of  lexical  acquisition 
involves  three  facets  of  development  (Nelson,  1998,  p.  241): 

(a)  A  child  interacting  with  the  world  of  people  and  things  and  trying  to  make 
sense  of  it,  forming  representations  of  events  and  concepts  of  objects,  (b)  Par- 
ents, siblings  and  other  adults  interacting  with  the  child  linguistically  and 
nonlinsuisticaily  in  many  different  contexts,  including  play  and  caretaking. 
focused  on  the  child  or  on  other  people  and  activities,  (c)  Within  these  con- 
texts, words  being  used  that  have  conventional  meanings  in  the  parent  lan- 
guage, children  being  introduced  to  words  in  situations  where  their  use  is  ap- 
propriate and  their  reference  often  thereby  transparent. 

This  approach  has  the  merit  of  focusing  on  adult-child  collaboration  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  social  settings  in  which  lexical  acquisition  takes  place.  Neverthe- 
less, it  does  not  explicate  clearly  the  role  that  adults'  pragmatic  and  metalinguistic 
directions  play  in  the  process  of  lexical  acquisition.  Furthermore,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  vvhat  forms  word-learning  activities  take  in  everyday  interaction, 
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this  approach  has  httle  to  offer.  Most  importantly,  studies  that  empirically  support 
this  approach  still  need  to  be  conducted. 

The  above  overview  shows  that  the  three  approaches  have  provided  some 
important  insights  into  the  mapping  problem.  By  combining  these  insights,  we  can 
conclude  that  lexical  acquisition  is  a  joint  activity  which  consists  of  two  important 
elements.  The  first  is  adult-child  collaboration:  Both  adults  and  children  partici- 
pate in  lexical  acquisition.'  The  second  element  is  input.  In  their  interaction  with 
children,  adults  introduce  new  words  and  offer  pragmatic  directions  to  guide  chil- 
dren to  make  form-meaning  mappings.  Both  adults'  input  and  children's  role  in 
lexical  acquisition  should  receive  equal  attention  (see  also  Clark,  E.V.  in  press). 
However,  the  three  approaches  have  also  left  many  crucial  questions  unanswered, 
for  instance: 

1 .  Research  on  lexical  acquisition  has  often  been  carried  out  in  experimental 
settings.  As  a  result,  the  ways  in  which  words  are  introduced  to  children  in  every- 
day interaction  are  not  clearly  understood.  The  crucial  question  is:  What  are  the 
differences  between  lexical  introductions  in  experimental  settings  and  those  in 
natural  settings? 

2.  Although  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ways  in  which  words  are  introduced 
to  children  can  influence  the  rate  of  uptake,  few  studies  have  looked  at  the  range  of 
lexical  introductions  in  natural  settings.  In  other  words,  what  are  the  different 
types  of  lexical  introductions  that  adults  use  in  everyday  interaction?  (The  con- 
straints approach,  in  particular,  focuses  on  only  one  type  of  lexical  introduction, 
ostensive  labeling.) 

3.  Although  it  is  claimed  that  input  is  essential  to  children's  lexical  develop- 
ment, researchers  often  tend  to  focus  on  the  input  that  children  receive  for  learning 
labels  for  objects  (that  is,  nouns).  What  kinds  of  lexical  introductions  are  used  for 
other  categories  of  words,  such  as  verbs,  prepositions,  adjectives,  and  adverbs? 

4.  Does  the  type  of  lexical  introductions  that  care-givers  use  tend  to  vary 
according  to  the  child's  age? 

This  article  is  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  by  looking  at  lexical 
acquisition  as  a  joint  activity.  I  examine  the  process  of  lexical  acquisition  of  one 
of  the  children  in  the  CHILDES  database.  Focusing  on  explicit  introductions  (de- 
fined in  the  following  section),  this  study  aims  to  show  the  complexity  that  is 
involved  in  how  words  are  introduced  in  natural  settings. 

THE  STUDY 

Explicit  Introductions 

The  analysis  is  based  on  the  diary  data  (1973-75)  of  Stan  Kuczaj's  son,  Abe 
(from  2;4.-  5;0.),  in  the  CHILDES  database  (Kuczaj,  1976).  Approximately  one 
hour  of  Abe's  spontaneous  speech  in  his  home  environment  was  recorded  each 
week  (two  half-hour  sessions  per  week)  from  age  2;4  to  4;1,  and  one-half  hour  of 
spontaneous  speech  was  recorded  each  week  from  4;1  to  5;0.   This  corpus  was 
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chosen  because  it  differs  from  the  others  in  the  database  in  several  respects.  First 
of  all,  although  Kuczaj  collected  the  data  for  his  dissertation  on  verb  inflections, 
the  interactions  that  were  recorded  did  not  take  place  in  experimental  settings; 
rather,  they  were  everyday  interactions  between  Abe  and  his  parents.  Unlike  the 
other  corpora  in  the  database,  no  outside  experimenter  was  present  and  the  partici- 
pants in  the  interactions  were  all  familiar  to  the  child.  Therefore,  this  corpus  is 
ideal  for  the  study  of  lexical  introductions  in  natural  settings.- 

Since  joint  activity  is  the  main  focus  of  the  approach  I  adopt  in  this  study,  it 
is  important  to  define  the  notion  of  joint  activity  and  to  identify  the  process  through 
which  caregivers  introduce  new  words  to  children  in  everyday  activities.  First  of 
all,  joint  attention  is  a  prerequisite  in  all  joint  activities.  As  H.H.  Clark  (1996) 
argues,  joint  activities 

range  from  planning  a  party  or  transacting  business  to  playing  chess  or  play- 
ing in  a  string  quartet,  and  they  have  properties  of  their  own.  They  take  the 
coordinated  actions  of  two  or  more  participants  in  particular  roles.  They  each 
have  an  entry  and  an  exit,  and  most  emerge  in  sections  and  subsections.  Most 
establish  a  dominant  goal,  and  the  participants  advance  toward  that  goal  one 
increment  at  a  time.  Each  of  these  increments  adds  to  the  common  ground  of 
the  participants,  changing  what  they  take  to  be  the  current  state  of  the  activity, 
(p.  58) 

In  other  words,  a  joint  activity  has  several  essential  components:  coordi- 
nated actions,  participants,  goals,  procedures,  and  boundaries.  If  caregivers'  intro- 
duction of  new  words  is  regarded  as  joint  activity,  the  participants  are  usually  the 
caregiver  and  the  child — the  former  provides  inputs  (i.e.,  introduces  new  words) 
to  the  latter  or  the  latter  solicits  lexical  introductions  from  the  former.  However, 
the  other  components — goals,  procedures,  and  boundaries — tend  to  vary  from  one 
situation  to  another. 

With  regard  to  goals,  whether  introduction  of  new  words  is  the  dominant 
goal  depends  on  the  situation  at  hand.  In  general,  lexical  introductions  can  take 
two  main  forms: 

1.  Implicit  introductions:  In  the  first  case,  an  adult  can  introduce  a  new  term 
by  means  of  implicit  directions.  During  the  course  of  everyday  interaction,  par- 
ents may  use  words  that  are  not  familiar  to  the  child.  Very  often,  the  dominant 
goal  of  the  activity  at  hand  is  not  to  introduce  a  new  word  to  the  child;  rather,  it  is 
to  ask  the  child  to  perform  a  certain  action,  such  as  eating,  cleaning,  and  picking 
up  toys.  Lexical  introduction  is  secondary  in  this  type  of  joint  activity.  The  adult 
assumes  that  the  child  can  infer  that  the  new  term  refers  to  the  object  that  they  are 
both  attending  to. 

2.  Explicit  introductions:  In  the  second  case,  however,  lexical  introductions 
become  explicit  during  ongoing  interaction.  Sometimes,  the  care-giver  may  ask 
the  child  what  a  certain  object  is  or  the  child  may  ask  the  adult  to  provide  the  label 
for  an  unfamiliar  object  (e.g.,  the  child  may  say:  what  is  this?).  In  other  words. 
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explicit  lexical  introduction  can  be  part  of  the  ongoing  interaction.  At  other  times, 
the  child  may  not  use  a  word  in  the  adult-conventional  way.  The  ongoing  activity 
may  then  be  interrupted  for  lexical  introduction  to  take  place.  The  main  goal  of 
explicit  introductions  is  to  introduce  a  new  word  to  the  child.  It  is  often  clearly 
demarcated  and  the  number  of  forms  that  explicit  introductions  can  take  is  rather 
limited. 

To  clarify  the  distinction  between  explicit  and  implicit  introductions,  let  us 
take  the  word  rabbit  as  an  example.  In  an  explicit  introduction,  the  adult  may  pick 
up  a  toy  rabbit  and  say  to  the  child,  "This  is  a  rabbit."  In  this  case,  the  main  goal  of 
the  activity  at  hand  is  to  teach  the  child  the  word  rabbit.  In  an  implicit  introduc- 
tion scenario,  however,  the  adult  may  pick  up  several  toys  and  try  to  figure  out 
which  the  child  would  like  to  play  with;  he  or  she  may  then  say,  "Would  you  like  to 
play  with  the  rabbit?"  The  dominant  goal  of  the  activity  is  to  ask  the  child  to  pick 
a  toy,  rather  than  to  teach  the  child  a  new  word. 

Because  implicit  introduction  does  not  have  any  clear  boundaries,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  identify  this  type  of  lexical  introduction  in  observational  data.  The  focus  of 
this  study  is  explicit  introductions  of  nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives,  and  prepo- 
sitions."*  It  is  arguable  that  implicit  introductions  are  more  common  than  explicit 
ones  in  natural  settings.  However,  this  study  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive.  Rather, 
what  it  shows  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg:  There  are  many  ways  through  which 
caregivers  introduce  new  words  to  children  and  some  types  of  introductions  may 
be  more  effective  than  others.  In  a  similar  vein,  I  do  not  attempt  to  make  any 
sweeping  generalizations  based  on  this  case  study.  Instead,  the  discussion  on  ex- 
plicit introductions  in  this  article  aims  to  show  the  various  forms  that  explicit  in- 
troductions can  take  in  natural  settings.  It  is  a  step  toward  identifying  an  alterna- 
tive solution  to  the  mapping  problem.  These  issues  are  further  discussed  in  the  last 
section  of  the  article. 

This  study  has  four  main  goals:  (a)  to  delimit  the  forms  of  explicit  introduc- 
tions; (b)  to  identify  the  type  of  explicit  introduction  that  is  associated  with  each 
kind  of  label — that  is,  labels  for  objects,  actions,  events,  and  descriptions;  (c)  to 
understand  the  roles  that  care-givers  and  children  play  in  explicit  introductions; 
and  (d)  to  determine  whether  certain  types  of  explicit  introduction  are  more  com- 
mon than  others  in  each  age  range.  I  argue  that  children  play  a  pivotal  role  in 
lexical  acquisition.  Previous  studies  are  inadequate  because  they  do  not  take  into 
account  children's  contribution  to  lexical  acquisition.  Furthermore,  different  forms 
of  explicit  introduction  are  used  to  perform  different  functions — that  is,  different 
forms  are  used  to  introduce  different  classes  of  words,  and  the  type  of  introduc- 
tions used  tends  to  vary  from  one  age  range  to  the  other. 

A  Typology  of  Introductory  Episodes 

Three  hundred  seventy-six  tokens  of  explicit  introductions  were  identified 
in  the  Abe  corpus.  To  understand  the  roles  that  children  and  caregivers  play  in  the 
explicit  introduction  of  unfamiliar  words,  it  was  necessary  to  classify  the  introduc- 
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tory  episodes  that  were  found  in  the  data.  By  introductory  episodes,  I  mean  the 
conversational  exchanges  in  which  caregivers  introduce  new  words  to  the  child 
explicitly.  A  typology  of  introductory  episodes  provides  a  standard  for  comparing 
exchanges  found  in  observational  data  with  those  in  experimental  settings.  Due  to 
the  nature  of  experimental  design,  introductory  episodes  found  in  studies  of  lexi- 
cal acquisition  are  overwhelmingly  initiated  by  the  adult.  An  exchange  such  as 
Example  1  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  experiment  from  which  the  following  interac- 
tion was  extracted,  the  parent  was  asked  to  teach  the  child  the  superordinate-level 
category  machine: 

Example  1  (from  Callanan,  1990) 

M:  What  do  think  you  a  machine  is? 

C:  Maybe  it  looks  like  a  bacuuming  thing. 

M:  Yeah.  There's  lots  of  different  kinds  of  machines,  though,  don't  forget. 

There's... some  machines  type. 
C:  Yeah. 

M:  The  typewriter  is  a  machine.  And  some  machines  clean. 

C:  Yeah. 

M:  The  vacuum  cleaner  (basic-level)  is  a  machine,  you're  right.  And  some,  uh, 

what  else  do  some  machines  -  the  lawnmower  (basic-level)  is  a  kind  of 

machine. 
C:  Yeah!  It  vacuumings  the,  um,  grass! 

M:  It  does!  Yeah,  it  does  vacuum  the  grass.  It  cuts  the  grass  too.  And  then  it 

throws  it  back. 
C:     •       Yeah. 
M:  You  know,  there's  lots  of  kinds  of  machines.  Machines,  machines  do  work  for 

us  usually. 
(M  =  Mother;  C  =  Child;  Labels  added  by  Callanan) 

One  of  the  goals  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  how  common  this  type  of 
exchange  is  in  everyday  interaction — do  caregivers  teach  children  new  words  in 
the  same  way  in  natural  settings?  What  percentage  of  introductory  episodes  are 
adult-initiated  and  what  percentage  are  child-initiated".^  By  seeking  answers  to 
these  questions,  I  hope  this  study  will  shed  some  light  on  the  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences between  introductory  episodes  in  everyday  interactions  and  those  in  ex- 
perimental settings. 

Five  types  of  introductory  episodes  (which  can  be  either  adult-  or  child- 
initiated)  were  identified  in  the  Abe  corpus.  The  initiation  of  an  episode  can  by 
marked  in  five  different  ways: 

Type  I:  An  introductory  episode  can  begin  with  a  child's  information-seek- 
ing question  (e.g.,  what  is  this?,  that?,  what  are  you  doing?,  what  color  is  this?, 
and  other  verbal  and  non-verbal  cues,  such  as  pointing  at  an  object).  In  this  case, 
the  introductory  episode  is  child-initiated.  In  a  typical  exchange  in  which  an  infor- 
mation-seeking question  is  used,  the  child  often  asks  for  the  term  that  he  or  she  is 
not  familiar  with  (see  example  below).  The  adult's  answer  to  the  child's  informa- 
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tion-seeking  question  can  be  followed  by  the  child's  acknowledgement  or  imme- 
diate uptake.  The  child's  acknowledgement  can  be  a  simple  yes,  oh,  iihhulh  or  any 
other  linguistic  signal  that  indicates  ills  or  her  receipt  of  the  information  from  the 
caregiver.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child's  immediate  uptake  refers  to  his  or  her  use 
of  the  unfamiliar  term  in  the  utterance  following  the  caregivers  turn.  Sometimes, 
however,  neither  acknowledgement  nor  uptake  follows  the  caregivers  utterance. 
In  this  case,  the  caregiver's  answer  is  the  last  turn  of  the  introductory  episode.  It  is 
possible  to  infer  that  the  child  understands  what  the  caregiver  said,  accepts  it  and 
moves  on  with  the  conversation  (this  is  labeled  as  move-on  in  Demetras,  Post,  & 
Snow,  1986): 

A  typical  episode: 

a.  Child's  information-seeking  question 

b.  Adults  response 

c.  Acknowledgement/uptake/0 

Example  2:  Abe019.cha  line  213,  2;7.0 

ABE:        what's  that,  Stan?  (Information-seeking  question) 

FAT:         that's  a  magazine  subscription.  (Adult's  response) 

ABE:        that's  for  me?  (Move-on) 

FAT:         uhhuh,  and  for  Karen  and  Rob  and  Rich. 

(FAT  =  Father) 

Type  II:  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  child's  clarification  question  (e.g.,  what 
does  X  mean?  or  what  is  X? — note  that  the  target  word  is  often  used  in  the  clarifi- 
cation question)  appears  at  the  beginning  of  an  introductory  episode,  the  child 
makes  the  adult's  implicit  introduction  explicit.  In  other  words,  the  question  makes 
it  clear  that  the  child  is  not  familiar  with  a  word  that  the  adult  uses  in  the  previous 
utterance.  Similarly,  the  adult's  response  can  be  the  last  turn,  or  the  end  of  the 
exchange  can  be  marked  by  ihc  child's  acknowledgement  or  immediate  uptake 
(sec  Example  3  below): 

A  typical  episode: 

a.  Child's  clarification  question 

b.  Adult's  response 

c.  Acknowledgement  /uptake/0 

Example  3:  Abe(X)7.cha  line  169,  2;5.20 

MOT:       you  have  to  wait  until  we  get  to  the  movie  house. 

ABE:       what  movie  house?  (Clarification  question) 

MOT:       where  we  go  to  see  the  movie.  (Adult's  response) 

ABE:       oh.  (Acknowledgement) 

(MOT  =  Mother) 

Type  III:  The  initiation  of  an  introductory  episode  can  also  be  marked  by  the 
adult's  explicit  or  implicit  repair  of  the  child's  previous  utterance.  In  this  case,  the 
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introductory  episode  is  adult-initiated.  In  an  explicit  repair,  the  adult  often  inter- 
rupts the  conversation  flow  to  tell  the  child  explicitly  that  the  term  he  or  she  has 
chosen  is  not  the  adult-correct  term.  In  an  implicit  repair,  however,  the  adult  con- 
tinues the  conversation,  but  he  or  she  replaces  the  child's  teiTn  with  the  adult- 
conventional  term  in  the  next  utterance.  In  other  words,  the  conversational  flow  is 
not  interrupted  and  the  child  is  not  corrected  explicitly  (the  differences  between 
implicit  repairs  and  explicit  repairs  are  further  discussed  below).^  In  either  case, 
the  end  of  the  exchange  can  be  marked  by  the  child's  acknowledgement  or  imme- 
diate uptake,  or  the  adult's  repair  can  be  the  only  utterance  in  this  type  of  episode 
(see  Example  4): 

A  typical  episode; 

a.  Adult's  repair  of  child's  previous  utterance 

b.  Child's  acknowledgemenl/uptake/0 

Example  4:  Abe024.cha  line  1 5 1 ,  2;7. 1 5 

ABE:        I  don't  hang  my  yellow  fish  hang  my  yellow  fish.  Mom. 
MOT:       well,  I  already  hung  one  gold  fish  over  there.         (repair) 
ABE:        hang  this  gold  fish.  (uptake) 

Type  IV:  The  beginning  of  the  fourth  type  of  introductory  episode — also 
adult-initiated — is  marked  by  an  adult's  information-seeking  question  (e.g.,  what 
is  this?  or  do  you  know  X?).  In  this  case,  the  adult  asks  the  child  for  a  label 
unfamiliar  to  the  child.  Very  often,  the  adult  knows  the  answer  to  the  question,  but 
he  or  she  may  take  this  as  an  opportunity  to  introduce  a  new  word  to  the  child. 
This  type  of  exchange  is  often  mentioned  in  experimental  studies  on  lexical  acqui- 
sition (e.g.,  Callanan,  1990).  Again,  the  adult's  response  may  be  the  final  turn  of 
the  exchange,  or  the  exit  of  the  episode  can  be  marked  by  the  child's 
acknowledgement  or  immediate  uptake  (see  Example  5): 

A  typical  episode: 

a.  Adult's  information-seeking  question 

b.  Child's  response  {yes,  no  or  /  don  V  know) 

c.  Adult's  clarification/response  {X  is...) 

d.  Acknowledgcment/uptake/0 

Example  5:  Abe026.cha  line  255,  2;7.26 

FAT:         what's  this?  (Information-seeking  question) 

ABE:        I  don't  know.  (Child's  response) 

FAT:         a  hyena.  (Adult's  answer) 

ABE:        a  hyena.  (Uptake) 

Type  V:  Finally,  the  initiation  of  introductory  episodes  that  belong  to  Type  V 
in  this  classification  is  marked  by  an  adult's  clarification  question — that  is,  a  ques- 
tion that  asks  for  the  clarification  of  a  concept  or,  in  this  case,  a  label  that  is  men- 
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tioned  in  the  previous  utterance  (e.g.,  Do  you  mean  X?).  An  explicit  repair  can 
sometimes  be  embedded  in  the  adult's  clarification  question.  In  other  words,  the 
adult  interrupts  the  conversational  flow  and  offers  the  adult-correct  term  to  replace 
the  one  that  the  child  uses  in  the  previous  utterance.  The  clarification  question  is 
often  followed  by  the  child's  response  (e.g.,  yes,  yeah,  oh)  (see  Example  6): 

A  typical  episode: 

a.  Adult's  clarification  question 

b.  Child's  response 

Example  6:  Abe50.cha  line  277,  2;  10.22 

ABE:        you  undo  my  foot? 

FAT:         you  want  me  to  untie  your  shoe?  (clarification  question) 

ABE:        yeah  my  shoe  hurry  my  foot  hurts.         (response) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  introductory  episodes  that  belong  to  Types  I  and  II 
are  child-initiated,  while  those  classified  as  Types  III,  IV,  and  V  are  adult-initiated. 

Forms  of  Explicit  Introductions 

As  mentioned  before,  a  typology  of  introductory  episodes  provides  us  with  a 
means  for  comparing  the  conversation  exchanges  in  which  new  words  are  intro- 
duced in  everyday  interactions  with  those  in  experimental  settings.  In  a  similar 
vein,  a  typology  of  explicit  introductions  is  essential,  because  it  allows  us  to  inves- 
tigate whether  some  word-classes  (e.g.,  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives)  are  more 
likely  to  be  introduced  to  children  in  a  certain  way.  Whether  an  introductory  epi- 
sode is  adult-  or  child-initiated,  the  adult  often  needs  to  offer  various  directions  (in 
the  form  of  explicit  introductions)  to  guide  the  child  to  make  form-meaning  map- 
pings. Explicit  introductions  are  needed,  because  they  help  children  learn  unfa- 
miliar words  during  the  course  of  the  ongoing  interaction.  Furthermore,  they  are 
one  way  to  rectify  the  discrepancies  in  common  ground  between  the  adult  and  the 
child.  These  discrepancies  arise  when  the  presupposed  knowledge  is  not  shared — 
for  example,  the  adult  may  mistakenly  assume  that  the  child  knows  a  certain  word, 
or  the  child  falsely  believes  that  his  or  her  usage  of  a  certain  word  is  the  same  as 
the  adult-conventional  one.  In  these  cases,  explicit  introductions  play  a  pivotal 
role  in  the  process  of  lexical  acquisition. 

Similar  to  explicit  introductory  episodes,  explicit  introductions  can  take  dif- 
ferent foims:  The  simplest  way  to  guide  children  to  make  form-meaning  mappings 
is  labeling.  For  example,  the  adult  can  pick  up  a  toy  monkey  and  say,  "This  is  a 
monkey."  In  this  case,  no  additional  information  (other  than  the  label)  is  provided 
to  the  child  (see  Examples  7  and  8): 
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Example  7:  Abe03.cha  line  47,  2;5.7 

ABE:        what's  that? 

FAT:         that's  the  microphone.  (labeling) 

ABE:       I  want  to  touch  it! 

FAT:         go  ahead  you  can  touch  it  be  careful  #  ok. 


Example 

;8:Abe50.chaline349,  2;10.27 

FAT: 

what's  it  called? 

ABE: 

I  don't  know. 

EDN: 

do  you  have  a  word  for  that  sound? 

ABE: 

uhhuh. 

MOT: 

it's  called  gulping? 

ABE: 

gulping. 

(labeling) 


Anchoring  is  another  strategy  that  adults  adopt  to  introduce  new  words  to 
children.  When  introducing  a  new  term,  the  adult  can  anchor  the  new  term  to 
another  one.  If  the  unfamiliar  term  is  a  noun,  the  anchoring  term  can  be  a  label  at 
the  same  or  a  different  level.  Expressions  such  as  part  of,  kind  of,  sort  of  same  as, 
and  similar  to  are  used  to  indicate  the  relationship  between  the  terms.  An  example 
is  "A  spaniel  is  a  kind  of  dog"  or  "Your  dog  Bobbie  is  a  spaniel."  Notice  that  in  the 
latter  case,  the  word  spaniel  is  anchored  to  the  basic-level  term  (dog)  and  a  proper 
name  (Bobbie)  (see  also  Example  9).  A  term  for  an  object  can  also  be  anchored  to 
the  label  of  one  of  its  parts.  In  Example  10,  Abe's  father  introduces  the  word 
swordfish.  Notice  that  he  also  points  out  the  salient  part  (the  nose)  of  the  sword- 
fish.  Furthermore,  if  the  unfamiliar  term  is  a  verb  or  an  adjective,  the  anchoring 
term  can  be  a  synonym  or  an  antonym  (see  Example  1 1 ): 

Example  9:  Abe26.cha  line  387,  2;7.26 

ABE:  why  you  got  hairs  in  your  whiskers? 

FAT:  I  have  hairs  in  my  whiskers? 

ABE:  uhhuh. 

FAT:  whiskers  are  a  certain  type  of  hair.  Abe.  (anchoring) 

ABE:  why? 

FAT:  I'm  not  sure. 

Example  10:  Abe63.cha  line  222,  3;0.25 

ABE:        what  is  this  thing  with  a,  a,  uh,  urn,  this  thing  right  here? 

FAT:         that's  a  sword  fish  he  sure  has  a  long  nose:  (anchoring) 

doesn't  he? 
ABE:       yeah. 

Example  11:  Abel65.cha  line  21,  4;2.9 

ABE:       now  can  I  do  my  sticker  book? 

FAT:         ok. 

ABE:        first  I'll  do  number  three  (ex)cept  we  need  a  dry  towel. 

FAT:         a  dry  one  or  a  wet  one?  (anchoring) 

ABE:        a  dry,  uh,  a  wet  one,  Daddy. 
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The  next  form  of  explicit  introduction  is  explicit  repair.  Explicit  repair  is 
similar  to  labeling.  However,  in  an  explicit  repair,  the  adult  explicitly  rejects  the 
term  that  the  child  uses  in  the  previous  turn  and  replaces  it  with  the  adult-correct 
one.  In  other  words,  an  explicit  repair  is  the  adult's  correction  of  the  child's  use  of 
a  certain  word.  In  an  explicit  repair,  the  conversation  flow  is  interrupted  and  ex- 
pressions such  as  no,  it  is  not  X,  but  it  is  Y,  are  often  used.  Example  12  shows  the 
use  of  an  explicit  repair  in  a  conversation  exchange: 

Example  12:  Abe024.cha  line  179,  2;7.15 

Abe:         a  fish,  mom? 

Mother:    It's  not  a  fish,  it's  a  sequin.  (explicit  repair) 

Explicit  repairs  embedded  in  clarification  questions  (ERC)  represent  the 
fourth  form  of  explicit  introduction.  This  type  of  introduction  is  similar  to  the 
previous  one.  The  main  difference  is  that  in  this  case,  the  adult  substitutes  some- 
thing for  the  term  used  by  the  child  in  the  previous  utterance,  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  or  she  asks  the  child  to  make  sure  that  the  suggested  term  is  what  the  child 
intends  to  say  (e.g..  Do  you  mean  X  [instead  of  Y]?)  (see  Example  1 3): 

Example  13:  Abe  152.cha  line  61,  3;11.25 

ABE:        why  don't  you  go  any  day? 

FAT:         do  vou  mean  every  day?  (ERC) 

ABE:        yeah  why  don't  you  go  with  us  every  day? 

FAT:         well,  sometimes  I  just  don't  feel  like  going. 

The  fifth  form  of  explicit  introduction  is  implicit  repair  (&ee  Jefferson,  1982). 
Implicit  repairs  are  similar  to  explicit  repairs  in  that  the  adult  substitutes  the  term 
chosen  by  the  child  in  the  previous  utterance  with  the  adult-correct  one.  However, 
the  major  difference  is  that  unlike  explicit  repairs,  implicit  repairs  do  not  involve 
an  interruption  in  the  conversation  flow.  Instead,  the  adult  indicates  an  implicit 
acceptance  of  the  term  used  by  the  child.  In  other  words,  the  adult  does  not  explic- 
itly reject  the  term  used  by  the  child,  but  offers  an  alternative  instead.  In  an  im- 
plicit repair,  the  conversation  continues  without  pausing  for  correction  or  clarifi- 
cation (see  Example  14): 

Example  14:  Abe066.cha  line  176,  3;  1.5 

ABE:       That  thing  is  for  checkers,  right?  That  thing  is  for  checkers. 

MOT:       Right,  that's  a  checker  board.  (implicit  repair) 

Finally,  the  sixth  form  of  explicit  introduction  is  an  explanation  (Examples 
15  and  16).  Rather  than  simply  labeling  an  object  or  event,  the  adult  can  explain 
what  a  certain  term  means,  or  sometimes  he  or  she  can  specify  the  function  of  a 
certain  object,  for  example: 
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Example  15:  Abe013.cha  line  47,  2;6.6 
ABE:        Mama,  what's  on  here? 

MOT:       this  is  a  brochure  which  tells  us  that  our  street  will  be  repaired  and  that 
we  have  to  move  our  car.  (explanation) 

Example  16:  Abe006.cha  line  58,  2;5.16 

MOT:       it's  hot  so  you  can  sleep  in  the  nude  if  you  want  to. 

ABE:        what  nude? 

MOT:       nude  is  when  you  sleep  without  any  clothes  on.     (explanation) 

ABE:        uh  that  nude?  me  walk  around  nude. 

Age  and  Types  of  Introductory  Episodes 

To  determine  the  role  that  Abe  and  his  parents  played  in  lexical  introduc- 
tions, I  examined  the  distribution  of  adult-  and  child-initiated  introductory  epi- 
sodes for  each  age  range.  As  mentioned  before,  introductory  episodes  that  belong 
to  Types  I  and  II  are  child-initiated,  while  those  that  belong  to  Types  III,  IV,  and  V 
are  adult-initiated.  Table  1  (next  page)  shows  the  distribution  of  adult-  and  child- 
initiated  introductory  episodes  for  each  age  range.  In  general,  there  were  more 
child-initiated  episodes  (5 1 .3%)  than  adult-initiated  ones  (48.7%).  Child-initiated 
episodes  were  slightly  more  significant  from  age  2;4  to  age  2;  12,  but  adult-initi- 
ated episodes  became  more  common  from  age  3;1  to  age  4;3.  The  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  adult-initiated  episodes  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  percent- 
ages of  adults'  repairs  (Type  III  introductory  episodes)  and  adults'  clarification 
questions  (Type  V  introductory  episodes)  increased  after  age  3;1.  (See  Table  2, 
next  page;  the  reason  why  the  percentages  of  these  two  types  of  introductory  epi- 
sodes increased  is  discussed  towards  the  end  of  this  section).  However,  starting 
from  age  4;4,  child-initiated  episodes  again  became  more  prevalent.  Notice  that 
this  change  may  be  due  to  the  small  number  of  tokens  in  these  age  ranges  (4;4-4;6, 
4;7-4;9,  4;  10-4;  12):  The  number  of  explicit  introductions  decreased  drastically 
from  age  4;4  onwards. 

There  are  two  possible  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  explicit 
introductions  after  age  4;4.  First  of  all,  as  his  linguistic  competence  (defined  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word)  began  to  mature,  Abe  might  rely  more  on  implicit 
introductions  than  on  explicit  introductions.  In  other  words,  he  might  become 
better  at  making  inferences  based  on  implicit  introductions.  Another  reason  is  that 
approximately  one  hour  of  Abe's  speech  was  recorded  each  week  from  age  2;4  to 
age  4;1,  but  only  one-half  hour  of  his  speech  was  recorded  each  week  from  4;1 
onwards.  Therefore,  the  smaller  number  of  explicit  introductions  identified  in  the 
transcripts  after  age  4;  1  may  correspond  to  the  smaller  body  of  data  from  these  age 
ranges.  In  any  case,  the  small  number  of  tokens  makes  the  results  from  age  4;4 
onwards  unreliable  (see  Table  1,  next  page). 

Table  2  shows  the  distribution  of  introductory  episodes  in  each  age  group. 
Notice  that  Type  IV  introductory  episodes  are  the  least  common  overall,  while 
Types  I  and  III  were  the  most  frequent.  It  appears  that  at  an  early  age  (2;4-3;3), 
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Table  1:  Age  and  Child-  Versus  Age-initiated  Tntroductor}' 

Episodes 

Child-  versus  Adull-initialed  Introductory  Episodes 

Age  Adult-initiated      Child-initiated       n 


2;4-2;6 

23.1%  (6) 

64.3%  (20) 

26 

2;7-2;9 

38.3%  (18) 

61.7%  (29) 

47 

2;  10-2;  12 

35.7%  (20) 

64.3%  (36) 

56 

3;l-3;3 

66.0%  (33) 

34.0%  (17) 

50 

3;4-3;6 

54.4%  (43) 

45.6%  (36) 

79 

3;7-3;9 

51.9%  (27) 

48.1%  (25) 

52 

3;  10-3;  12 

71.4%  (15) 

28.6%  (6) 

21 

4;l-4;3 

68.7%  (11) 

31.3%  (5) 

16 

4;4-4;6 

44.4%  (4) 

55.6%  (5) 

9 

4;7-4;9 

40.0%  (6) 

60.0%  (9) 

15 

4;  10-4;  12 

0.00%  (0) 

100%  (5) 

5 

Total  48.7%  (183)         51.3%  (193)         376 

Each  shaded  cell  represents  the  type  of  introductory  episode  (adult- 
or  child-initiated)  with  the  highest  percentage  of  occurrences  in  a 
given  age  range. 

Abe  actively  sought  explicit  introductions  from  his  parents.  From  age  3;3  on- 
wards, however,  Type  I  introductory  episodes  became  less  significant.  It  might 
suggest  that  Abe's  vocabulary  and  his  command  of  language  after  age  3;3  allowed 
him  to  communicate  with  his  parents  reasonably  well.  As  a  result,  instead  of  ask- 
ing for  the  precise  label  in  each  case  (Type  I  introductory  episodes).  Abe  might 
depend  on  circumlocutions,  familiar  terms,  and  generic  labels,  such  as  things,  (see 
Example  17).  Through  repair,  his  parents  would  then  provide  him  with  the  more 
appropriate  term  (see  Example  1 8 — the  more  appropriate  term  fangs  replaces  teeth). 
Consequently,  Type  III  introductory  episodes  became  more  common.  Further- 
more, recall  that  the  mapping  problem  involves  both  the  initial  mapping  of  mean- 
ings onto  word-forms,  as  well  as  the  fine  adjustment  which  continues  until  children's 
form-meaning  mappings  approximate  the  adult  ones.  Since  children's  initial  map- 
pings are  often  initiated  by  their  information-seeking  questions,  it  might  be  argued 
that  Type  I  episodes  arc  associated  with  initial  '"fast-mapping."  Similarly,  as  adults 
use  repairs  to  replace  the  child-selected  term  with  the  adult-correct  one,  Type  III 
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episodes  are  linked  to  ongoing  "fine  adjustment."  Accordingly,  Table  2  indicates 
that  while  initial  mapping  took  place  at  the  earlier  ages,  the  adjustment  of  form- 
meaning  mappings  became  more  prominent  from  age  3;  I  onwards. 


Example  (17):  Abe93.cha  line  82,  3;4. 12 

FAT:         what  did  we  do  when  we  got  there? 

we  climbed  two  steep  hills  and  the  bigger  one  was  so  big  and  then  we 
were  through  climbing  and  then,  and  then  I  saw  a  way  to  get  down 
(ex)cept  it  was  really  steep  and  maybe  we  could  be  lost  in  the  leaves 
and  we  were  scared  so... so... so  then  I  saw  a  new  way  to  get  down 
and  that  was  a  rock  part  and  then  that  was  a  dirt  part, 
that's  right  all  those  were  different  ways  to  get  down  (un)til  you 
found  a  dirt  path  then  what  did  we  do?  (implicit  repair) 

ABE:        I  don't  know. 


ABE: 


FAT: 


Table  2:  Age  and  Type  of  Introductory  Episodes 


Introductory  Episodes 

Age 

Child's 

Child's 

Adult's 

Adult's 

Child's 

n 

Information- 

Clarification 

Repair 

Information- 

Clarification 

seeking 

Question 

seeking 

Question 

Question 

Question 

(Type  I) 

(Type  II) 

(Type  III) 

(Type  IV) 

(Type  V) 

2;4-2;6 

46.1%  <12) 

23.1%  (6) 

26.9%  (7) 

3.9%  (1) 

0.00%  (0) 

26 

2;7-2;9 

55.3%  (26) 

8.5%  (4) 

19.2%  (9) 

6.4%  (3) 

10.6%  (5) 

47 

2;10-2;12 

39.3%  (22) 

25.0%  (14) 

21.4%  (12) 

1.8%  (1) 

12.5%  (7) 

56 

3;l-3;3 

32.0%  (16) 

2%(1) 

32.0%  (16) 

14.0%  (7) 

20%  (10) 

50 

3;4-3;6 

25.3%  (20) 

18.9%  (15) 

26.6%  (21) 

5.1%  (4) 

24.1%  (19) 

79 

3;7-3;9 

25.0%  (13) 

23.1%  (12) 

19. 2%  (10) 

3.9%  (2) 

28.9%  (15) 

52 

3;  10-3;  12 

23.8%  (5) 

4.8%  (1) 

47.6%  (10) 

0  00%  (0) 

23.8%  (5) 

21 

4;l-4;3 

12. 57^  (2) 

18.8%  (3) 

12.5%  (2) 

12.5%  (2) 

43.8%  (7) 

16 

4;4-4;6 

33.3%  <3) 

22.2%  (3) 

22.2%  (2) 

0.00%  (0) 

22.2%  (2) 

9 

4;7-4;9 

40.0%  (6) 

20  0'7r  (3) 

20.0%  (3) 
0.00%  (0) 

0.00%  (0) 
0.00%  (0) 

20.0%  (3) 
0.00%  (0) 

15 

4;  10-4;  12 

40.0%  (2) 

60.0%  (3) 

5 

Total 

127 

64 

92 

20 

73 

376 

Each  shaded  cell  represents  the  type  of  introductory  episode  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  occurrences  in  a  given  age  range. 
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Example  (18):  Abel03.cha  line  53,  3;5.23 

ABE:        do  rattlesnakes  have  lots  of  teeth? 

MOT:       they  have  two  langs  to  protect  themselves.  (implicit  repair) 

Age  and  Forms  of  Implicit  Introductions 

Table  3  shows  thai  labeling  is  the  most  common  form  of  introductions  from 
age  2;7  to  age  3;9.  Observe  that  anchoring — the  form  of  introduction  that  expli- 
cates the  relationship  among  terms  at  two  or  more  levels — was  the  least  common 
in  all  age  ranges.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  small  number  of  tokens  of  anchoring 
is  that,  in  many  cases,  the  relationship  among  terms  at  different  levels  is  not  rel- 
evant to  the  situation  at  hand  (see  Example  19).  As  a  result,  Abe's  parents  might 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  bring  in  terms  at  other  levels  when  introducing  a  new 
label.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Abe  is  confused  with  the  relationship  between 
terms  at  different  levels  or  when  the  relationship  becomes  more  salient,  the  care- 
giver may  deem  it  appropriate  to  bring  in  labels  at  other  levels  (see  Example  20 
and  Example  9  reproduced  below).  Furthermore,  anchoring  (and  other  introduc- 
tions, such  as  explanations)  may  become  more  important  when  several  related 
terms  (e.g.,  in  the  same  domain)  are  introduced  at  the  same  time.  In  Example  21, 
Abe  and  his  father  arc  reading  a  book  with  pictures  of  creatures  that  live  in  the  sea 
{mermaid,  swordfish,  and  whales).  To  help  Abe  further  distinguish  among  these 
objects,  Abe's  father  uses  anchoring  (i.e.,  linking  an  object  to  its  salient  part — e.g., 
the  nose  of  the  swordfish  and  linking  a  basic  term,  whale,  to  a  term  at  the  subordi- 
nate level.  Great  Blue  Whale)  and  explanation  {that's  a  mermaid  half  a  fish  and 
half  a  girl). 

Example  19:  Abe03.cha  line  48,  2;5.7 

ABE:        whafs  thai? 

FAT:         that's  the  microphone.  (labeling) 

Example  20:  Abe90.cha  line  200,  3;4.1 

FAT:         did  you  have  a  good  time  while  we  played  softball? 

ABE:        no. 

FAT:         how  come? 

ABE:        because  you  took  so  long  when  you  were  playing  baseball  you  weren't 

playing  softball  you  were  playing  baseball ...  not  softball  you 

shouldn't  say  softball. 
FAT:         softball  is  a  type  of  baseball.  (anchoring) 

ABE:        oh. 

Example  9:  Abe26.cha  line  387,  2;7.26 

ABE:  why  you  got  hairs  in  your  whiskers? 

FAT:  I  have  hairs  in  my  whiskers? 

ABE:  uhhuh. 

FAT:  whiskers  are  a  certain  type  of  hair.  Abe.  (anchoring) 

ABE:  why? 

FAT:  I'm  not  .sure. 
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Example  21:  Abe63.cha  line  221,  3;0.25 
Reading  a  book: 

ABE:        what  is  this  thing?  (picture  in  book) 

FAT:         that's  a  mermaid  half  a  fish  and  half  a  girl.  (explanation) 

ABE:        that's  a  mermaid  hey! 

ABE:        Where's  my  thing? 

ABE:        where  is  my  combread? 

FAT:         it's  right  there. 

ABE:        oh,  what  is  this  thing  with  a,  a,  uh,  um,  this  thing  right  here? 

FAT:         that's  a  sword  fish 

he  sure  has  a  long  nose:  doesn't  he?  (anchoring) 

ABE:        yeah  what  is  this  thing? 
FAT:         that's  a  whale. .  .a  Great  Blue  Whale.  (anchoring) 

Based  on  Table  3,  another  observation  can  be  made.  Explicit  repairs  embed- 
ded in  clarification  questions  became  more  frequent  from  age  3;7  onwards.  As 
discussed  in  the  previous  section,  Abe  might  depend  more  on  circumlocutions, 
familiar  terms  (which  might  not  be  the  adult-correct  ones)  and  generic  labels  after 

Table  3:  Age  and  Introductions 

Forms  of  Explicit  Introductions 

Age  Anchoring     Explanation      Explicit  Explicit  Implicit  Labeling  Total 

Repair  Repair-  Repair 

Clarification 
Question 

2;4-2;6  7.7%  (2)  23.2%  (6)  3.9%  (1)  0.00%  (0)  34.6%  (9)  30.895- (8)  26 

2;7-2;9  4.3%  (2)  8.5%  (4)  4.3%  (2)  10.6%  (5)  14.9%  (7)  57.5%  (27)  47 

2;10-2;12  7.1%  (4)  23.2%  (13)  17.9%  (10)  12.5%  (7)  10.7%  (7)  28.6%  (16)  .% 

3;l-3;3  0.00%  (0)  12%  (6)  10.0%  (5)  20.0%  (10)  20.0%  (10)  38.0%  (19)  ."^O 

3;4-3;6  2.5%  (2)  22.8%  (18)  13.9%  (11)  21.5%  (17)  13.9%  (11)  25.3%  (20)  79 

3;7-3;9  0.00%  (0)  25%  (13)  5.8%  (3)  26.9%(14)  15.4%  (8)  26.9%  (14)  52 

3:10-3:12  0.00%  (0)  9.5%  (2)  9.5%  (2)  33.3%  (7)  28.6%  (6)  19.1%  (4)  21 

4;l-4:3  6.3%  (1)  12.5%  (2)  6.3%  (1)  37.5%  (6)  6.3%  (1)  31.3%  (5)  16 

4;4-4;6  0.00%  (0)  44.4^(4)  0.00%  (0)  22.2%  (2)  22.2%  (2)  11.1%(1)  9 

4:7-4:9  0.00%  (0)  33.3%  (5)  6.7%  (1)  20.0%  (3)  13.3%  (2)  26.7%  (4)  15 

4:10-4:12  0.00%  (0)  60.0%  (3)  20.0%  (1)  0.00%  (0)  0.00%  (0)  20.0%  (1)  5 

Total  2.9%  (11)  20.27r  (76)  9.8%  (37)  18.9%  (71)  16.5%  (62)  31.7%  (119)  376 

Each  shaded  cell  represents  the  form  of  introduction  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
occurrences  in  a  given  range. 
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age  3;7.  Through  repair,  his  parents  would  then  provide  him  with  the  more  appro- 
priate label.  As  a  result,  repairs — especially  explicit  repairs  embedded  in  clarifi- 
cation questions — became  more  common. 

Type  of  Introductions  and  Adult-  Versus  Child-initiated  Episodes 

Table  4  shows  that  explicit  introductions  were  slightly  more  common  in 
child-initiated  episodes  (51.3%)  than  in  adult-initiated  ones  (48.7%).  By  defini- 
tion, explicit  repairs  embedded  in  adults'  clarification  questions  are  adult-initi- 
ated. In  addition,  explicit  and  implicit  repairs  often  occur  in  adult-initiated  epi- 
sodes, because  it  is  usually  the  adult  who  provides  the  adult-correct  term  to  replace 
the  one  used  by  the  child.  In  other  words,  the  introductory  episode  is  initiated  by 
the  adult,  because  he  or  she  is  the  one  who  initiates  the  introduction  of  an  unfamil- 
iar term  to  the  child.  However,  when  it  is  the  adult's  repair  of  his  or  her  own 
utterance,  it  can  be  either  child-  or  adult-initiated.  In  Example  22,  for  instance,  the 
initiation  of  the  introductory  episode  is  marked  by  the  child's  clarification  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  then  followed  by  the  adult's  repair  of  her  own  previous 
utterance.  In  this  case,  the  repair  is  child-initiated. 

Example  22:  Abel4.cha  line  57,  2;6. 10 

MOT:       I  have  to  get  a  sliver  out. 

ABE:       huh?  (child's  clarification  question) 

MOT:       I  have  to  get  a  thom  out  of  my  foot.        (adult's  self-repair) 

The  other  three  types  of  introductions  are  more  pertinent  to  the  discussion 
because,  theoretically,  they  are  as  likely  to  be  adult-initiated  as  child-initiated. 
However,  all  of  them  were  actually  more  often  initiated  by  the  child  than  by  the 
adult — 72.73%  of  anchoring  tokens,  90.79%  of  explanation  tokens,  and  84.87% 
of  labeling  tokens  in  the  data  were  child-initiated.  Contrary  to  what  Quine  (1960) 
implies  and  along  the  lines  of  what  Nelson  (1988)  has  argued,  adults  attend  to  the 
object  or  event  that  the  child  is  focusing  on  in  introductory  episodes.  In  other 
words,  the  adult  often  needs  to  figure  out  what  the  child  is  paying  attention  to 
rather  than  the  other  way  round. 

Word-class  and  Forms  of  Introductions 

Table  5  shows  that  nouns  (40.9%)  were  most  commonly  introduced  through 
labeling,  while  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  and  prepositions  were  introduced  mostly 
through  implicit  repairs  (adjectives — 27.8%;  verbs — 27%;  adverbs — 9. 1  %;  prepo- 
sitions— 40%)  or  explicit  repairs  embedded  in  clarification  questions  (adjectives — 
29.6%;  verbs— 29.7%;  adverbs — 63.64%;  prepositions — 40%).  What  the  results 
show  is  that  different  classes  of  words  tend  to  be  introduced  in  different  ways. 
Notice  the  small  number  of  adverbs  (descriptions),  adjectives  (descriptions),  prepo- 
sitions (location,  etc.)  and  verbs  (events,  actions)  introduced  through  explicit  in- 
troductions.  It  is  possible  that  most  words  belonging  to  these  classes  are  intro- 
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duced  through  implicit  introductions — that  is,  they  arc  embedded  in  the  introduc- 
ing utterances. 

Table  4:  Forms  of  Introductions  and  Adult-  vs.  Child-initiated 
Introductory  Episodes 

Aduh-  vs.  Child-initiated  Introductory  Episodes 

Adult-  initiated      Child-  initiated       Total 


Anchoring 

27.3%  (3) 

72.7%  (8) 

11 

Explanation 

9.2%  (7) 

90.8%  (69) 

76 

Explicit  Repair 

83.8%  (31) 

16.2%  (6) 

37 

Explicit  Repair- 

100.0%  (71) 

0.00%  (0) 

71 

Clarification  Questions 

Implicit  Repair 

85.5%  (53) 

14.5%  (9) 

62 

Labeling 

15.1%  (18) 

84.9%  (101) 

119 

Total  48.7%  (183)  51.3%  (193)  376 

Each  shaded  ceil  represents  the  type  ot  introductory  episode  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  occurrences  for  each  form  of  introduction. 


Table  5:  Word-class  and  Introductions 

Form  of  Introduction 

Word-      Anchoring      Explanation     Explicit  Explicit  Implicit  Labeling  Total 

class  Repair  Repair-  Repair 

Claritlcation 

Question 

Adj.         3.7%  (2)         20.4%  Ml)       11.1%  (6)        29.6%  (16)        27.8%  (15)      7.4%  (4)  54 

Adv.       0.00%  (0)      18.2%  (2)        9.1%  (I)         63.6%  (7)         9.1%  (1)         0.00%  (0)         11 


N. 

3.4%  (9) 
0.00%  (0) 
0.00%  (0) 

20.5%  (55) 
0.00%  (0) 
21.6%  (8) 

9.7%  (26) 
20.0%  ( I ) 
8.17o(3) 

13.0'/r  (35) 

12.6%  (34) 

40.9%  (110) 

269 

Prep. 
V. 

40.0%  (2) 
29.7%  (U) 

40.0%  (2) 

27.0%  (10) 

0.00%  (0) 
13.5%  (5) 

5 

37 

Total       II  76  37  71  62  119  376 

Each  shaded  cell  represents  the  form  of  introduction  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
occurrences  for  each  word-class. 
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DISCUSSION 

Since  one  of  the  main  goals  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  differences 
between  lexical  introductions  in  everyday  interaction  and  those  in  experimental 
settings,  a  brief  review  of  the  ways  through  which  words  are  introduced  in  experi- 
ments is  in  order.  First  of  all,  one  of  the  most  common  methods  used  in  experi- 
mental studies  is  the  direct  introduction  of  words  by  the  experimenter.  In  a  study 
that  investigated  children's  use  of  mutual  exclusivity  to  constrain  word  meanings, 
for  example,  Markman  and  Wachtel  (1988,  pp.  131-132,  Study  2)  introduced  a 
puppet  to  30  children  (from  3;0  to  4;3)  and  told  them: 

We  are  going  to  help  teach  Froggy  some  new  things  today.  I'm  going  to  show 
you  some  pictures  and  Froggy  will  ask  you  some  questions  about  them.  Some 
of  Froggy's  questions  will  be  very  easy  but  some  may  be  pretty  hard,  so  just 
try  your  best.  I  have  lots  of  pictures,  so  we  can  have  lots  of  fun  playing  this 
game."  After  the  experimenter  labeled  each  object  for  the  children,  the  pup- 
pet would  ask  them:  "Which  one  is  the  X?  This  whole  thing  or  just  this  part?" 

A  similar  method  was  also  used  by  Tomasello  and  Barton  (1994).  In  one  of 
their  experiments  (Study  1),  Tomasello  and  Barton  examined  40  two-year-old 
children's  learning  of  new  words  in  two  conditions:  an  ostensive  condition,  and 
impending  condition.  In  the  ostensive  condition,  the  experimenter  gave  the  model 
"I'm  (You're)  plunking  Big  Bird.  I'm  (You're)  plunking  him"  at  the  same  time 
that  she  or  the  child  dropped  the  character  into  a  chute.  In  the  impending  condi- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  the  experimenter  held  the  puppet  away  from  the  action 
station  and  gave  the  language  model  "I'm  going  to  (Can  you)  plunk  Big  Bird.  I'm 
going  to  (Can  you)  plunk  him,"  and  then  did  the  action  or  let  the  child  do  it 
(Tomasello  &  Barton,  1994,  p.  641).  Furthermore,  experimenters  sometimes  use  a 
puppet  as  a  prop  to  introduce  new  words  to  children.  In  a  study  which  tested  the 
hypothesis  that  a  basic  level  constraint  guides  preschool  children's  mapping  of 
meanings  onto  word-forms,  Callanan,  Repp,  McCarthy,  and  Lapzke  (1994,  p.  114) 
introduced  a  puppet  to  45  preschool-aged  children  (from  3;0  to  5;0)  and  told  them 
that  the  puppet  wanted  "to  teach  you  some  new  words."  The  puppet  would  then 
give  children  a  new  word  and  show  them  a  picture:  "For  example,  the  puppet 
might  want  to  teach  the  word  iepidopteron,'  in  which  case  he  would  show  the 
child  a  picture  of  a  monarch  butterfly  and  say  'this  is  a  Iepidopteron'"  (Callanan, 
etal.,  1994,  p.  114). 

Other  studies  on  lexical  introduction  tend  to  use  book-reading  activities  or 
picture  categorization  tasks.  Callanan  (1990)  looked  at  the  different  ways  through 
which  terms  at  basic,  subordinate,  and  superordinate  levels  are  introduced.  Four- 
teen mother-child  pairs  (from  2;3  to  4;2)  were  chosen,  and  the  mothers  were  pro- 
vided with  the  names  of  the  concepts  to  be  taught  and  with  pictures  which  they 
might  use  while  teaching  the  concepts.  Although  the  experimenter  tried  to  ensure 
that  the  interactions  in  the  experiment  would  resemble  everyday  conversations, 
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some  structure  was  given  to  the  task  by  asking  parents  to  talk  about  certain  words 
provided  by  the  experimenter.  As  Callanan  (1990,  p.  109)  pointed  out,  "Though 
this  structure  means  that  the  procedure  is  not  completely  naturalistic  observation, 
parents  and  children  seemed  very  comfortable  with  the  task,  and  the  interchanges 
seemed  similar  to  parent-child  conversations  while  reading  picture  books."  In 
another  study  (Perez-Granados  &  Callanan,  1997),  the  authors  looked  at  the  dif- 
ferences between  mothers  and  older  siblings  in  the  ways  through  which  they  intro- 
duce new  words  to  children.  Sixteen  sibling  dyads  and  their  mothers  (target  chil- 
dren: from  2;8  to  5;2;  older  sibUngs:  from  5;9  to  7;7)  were  chosen.  In  the  experi- 
ment, children  were  introduced  to  two  troll  dolls  and  were  asked  to  play  a  game  in 
which  they  would  sort  pictures  of  objects  into  two  superordinate  categories.  In 
two  separate  sessions,  older  siblings  and  mothers  were  asked  to  help  the  target 
children,  so  that  they  could  sort  the  pictures  into  the  two  categories.  They  were 
also  told  that  they  could  talk  about  the  pictures  in  any  way  they  would  like  (Perez- 
Granados  &  Callanan,  1997,  p.  125). 

The  types  of  introductory  exchanges  described  above  are  different  from  the 
introductory  episodes  identified  in  this  study  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  lexical 
introductions  in  everyday  interaction  can  be  adult-initiated  or  child-initiated,  and 
the  initiation  of  introductory  episodes  can  be  marked  by  the  child's  clarification 
question,  the  adult's  information-seeking  question,  the  adult's  repair,  and  so  on. 
By  design,  all  the  lexical  introductions  in  the  experimental  studies  mentioned  above 
were  adult-initiated:  Caregivers  were  asked  to  teach  children  specific  terms  or  the 
exp>erimenter  used  a  specific  language  model  (e.g.,  "I'm  plunking  Big  Bird"  in 
Tomasello  &.  Barton,  1994)  to  introduce  a  new  word  to  the  children.  In  this  study, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  than  half  of  the  introductory  episodes  identified  (51.3%; 
see  Table  4)  were  child-initiated  rather  than  adult-initiated.  Recall  Quine's  (1960) 
"problem  of  radical  translation"  which  sets  forth  the  case  for  indeterminacy  in 
inferring  meaning  from  reference.  This  problem  poses  the  following  question: 
How  can  a  child  (or  a  linguist)  who  observes  a  native  speaker  uttering  "gavagai" 
as  a  rabbit  runs  by  be  certain  that  "gavagai"  means  "rabbit,"  instead  of  the  action 
of  running,  the  rabbit's  ear,  the  color  brown,  or  something  like  "there"  or  "look" 
(Clark  &  Sengul,  1978)?  In  tackling  this  well-known  problem,  many  researchers 
tend  to  favor  abstract  constraints  that  children  place  on  possible  word  meanings 
and  the  innate  knowledge  that  children  bring  with  them  to  the  process  of  lexical 
acquisition.  What  is  often  ignored  is  ihc  joint  activity  that  is  often  involved.  This 
study  shows  that  children  often  actively  seek  lexical  introductions  from  adults  and 
interact  with  adults  to  negotiate  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words.  As  a  result,  children's 
role  in  lexical  acquisition  cannot  be  ignored  (see  also  Bloom,  Margulis,  Tinker,  & 
Fujita,  1996).  The  introductory  episodes  discussed  in  this  study  were  also  very 
different  from  the  prototypical  scene  assumed  by  many  researchers.  Many  lexical 
introductions  in  everyday  interaction  are  child-initiated — that  is,  the  child  does 
not  guess  what  the  adult  intends  to  refer  to;  rather,  it  is  the  adult  who  tries  to  figure 
out  what  the  child  focuses  on  and  then  supplies  an  appropriate  word.   Undoubt- 
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edly,  many  words  are  also  introduced  through  implicit  directions,  but  children 
may  make  these  implicit  directions  explicit  through  the  use  of  clarification  ques- 
tions (i.e.,  Type  II  introductory  episodes).  It  is  possible  that  children  have  some 
kind  of  cognitive  mechanism  that  works  like  a  spotlight  (see  Clark,  E.V.  1982) — 
they  focus  on  words,  concepts,  objects,  actions,  and  other  aspects  of  the  world  that 
they  find  interesting  and  attempt  to  form  representations  of  these  entities.  Never- 
theless, they  do  not  try  to  understand  every  unfamiliar  word  in  adults'  speech. 
Rather,  when  encountering  words,  objects,  and  actions  that  interest  them,  they 
actively  ask  for  lexical  introductions  and  metalanguage  directions  from  adults. 

Furthermore,  the  experimental  studies  described  above  only  examine  a  few 
types  of  introductions — namely,  adult-initiated  labeling,  anchoring,  and  explana- 
tion. These  three  kinds  of  introductions  together  accounted  for  only  8%  of  all  the 
explicit  introductions  identified  in  this  study.  In  particular,  the  type  of  lexical 
introduction  discussed  in  Quine  (1960),  adult-initiated  labeling  (This  is  X.)  repre- 
sents only  5%  of  all  the  explicit  introductions.  In  fact,  even  if  we  look  at  labeling 
alone,  an  overwhelming  majority  (85%)  is  child-initiated.  This  raises  the  follow- 
ing question:  Given  the  small  percentages  of  these  types  of  lexical  introduction  in 
natural  settings,  how  much  can  experimental  studies  tell  us  about  the  process  of 
lexical  acquisition  in  everyday  interaction?  This  study  is  a  step  toward  under- 
standing the  process  of  lexical  acquisition  in  everyday  activities,  in  that  it  illus- 
trates the  complexity  that  is  involved  in  how  words  are  introduced  in  natural  set- 
tings. 

In  addition,  although  it  is  claimed  that  input  is  essential  to  lexical  acquisi- 
tion, researchers  often  focus  on  the  input  that  children  receive  for  learning  labels 
for  objects.  This  study  points  out  that  labeling — the  most  often  studied  form  of 
introduction — is  used  mostly  for  nouns.  On  the  other  hand,  verbs,  adjectives,  prepo- 
sitions, and  adverbs  are  introduced  mostly  through  repairs  (implicit  repairs,  ex- 
plicit repairs,  and  explicit  repairs  embedded  in  clarification  questions).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  word-classes  other  than  nouns  rarely  appear  in  explicit  introductions; 
rather,  they  may  be  introduced  through  implicit  introduction.  As  a  result,  they 
were  not  identified  in  this  study.  It  is  then  important  to  see  if  the  difference  in  the 
way  different  word-classes  are  introduced  can  affect  the  rate  of  uptake.  Provided 
that  the  form  of  introduction  determines  the  rate  of  uptake,  this  may  explain  why 
certain  words  (e.g.,  nouns)  are  often  learned  before  others  (e.g.,  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives). 

Finally,  I  have  shown  that  the  form  of  lexical  introduction  used  most  fre- 
quently tends  to  vary  from  one  age  range  to  another.  As  Abe  grew  older,  the  most 
common  means  through  which  new  words  were  introduced  kept  changing.  Al- 
though labeling  was  more  prominent  from  age  2;4  to  3;9,  repair  became  more 
significant  afterwards.  The  small  number  of  explicit  introductions  after  age  4;4 
also  indicates  that  at  an  older  age,  the  child  might  become  better  at  making  infer- 
ences based  on  implicit  introductions,  and  as  a  result  depend  less  on  explicit  intro- 
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duction  for  lexical  acquisition.  This  longitudinal  study  thus  appears  to  shed  some 
light  on  the  developmental  process  of  lexical  acquisition. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

This  study  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive.  I  have  attempted  to  show  the 
complexity  that  is  involved  in  how  words  are  introduced  to  children  in  natural 
settings.  Furthermore,  I  argue  that  different  forms  of  lexical  introductions  are 
used  for  different  classes  of  words  and  that  the  way  in  which  parents  introduce 
new  words  changes  according  to  the  child's  age.  Future  observational  studies  can 
examine  whether  the  categorization  of  explicit  introductions  that  I  have  proposed 
in  this  paper  applies  in  other  cases  as  well.  In  particular,  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
examine  whether  there  is  individual  variation  in  the  way  parents  introduce  new 
words  to  children  and  whether  the  types  of  introductory  episodes  are  different 
when  an  outside  experimenter  is  present  during  the  recording  (as  in  the  case  of 
Adam,  Eve,  and  Sarah  in  the  CHILDES  database).  It  is  possible  that  the  presence 
of  an  outside  observer  may  change  the  way  parents  introduce  novel  words. 

There  is  also  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  form  of  introduction  used  is 
also  determined  by  the  social  situation.  For  instance,  I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
anchoring  and  explanation  are  more  frequent  in  book-reading  tasks.  In  these  cases, 
children  are  often  presented  with  objects  in  the  same  domain  and  parents  often 
need  to  provide  additional  information — for  example,  in  the  form  of  clarifying  the 
relationship  among  different  terms — to  help  children  distinguish  them.  Therefore, 
looking  at  how  words  are  introduced  in  different  social  situations  is  the  next  step 
toward  understanding  the  complexity  involved  in  the  process  of  lexical  acquisi- 
tion. 

Finally,  experimental  studies  are  needed  to  determine  if  there  is  a  correlation 
between  the  rate  of  uptake  and  the  type  of  introduction.  Are  target  words  in  child- 
initiated  introductory  episodes  more  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  children  than  those  in 
adult-initiated  ones?  In  general,  is  explicit  introduction  more  "effective"  than 
implicit  introduction?  Do  certain  forms  of  lexical  introductions  (e.g.,  anchoring, 
explanation,  and  labeling)  have  a  higher  rate  of  uptake  than  others  (e.g.,  implicit 
repairs)?  Clark  and  Grossman  (1998)  offered  strong  evidence  that  children  as 
young  as  2;2  understand  if  a  speaker  repairs  something.  In  other  words,  from  the 
information  provided  by  a  repair,  they  are  able  to  understand  what  should  be  dis- 
carded or  retained.  Furthermore,  in  a  study  of  the  role  of  adult  input  in  children's 
category  evolution,  Banigan  and  Mervis  (1988)  found  that  labeling  was  less  effec- 
tive than  explanation,  in  that  children  who  only  heard  the  labels  were  least  likely 
to  learn  them.  By  determining  if  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  rate  of  uptake 
and  the  form  of  introduction,  it  is  possible  to  explain  why  words  belonging  to 
certain  grammatical  categories  (e.g.,  nouns)  are  learned  before  others  in  English. 

Centner  ( 1 982)  claimed  that  nouns  are  universally  predominant  in  children's 
early  vocabularies.  Recently,  this  claim  has  been  seriously  challenged.  Choi  and 
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Gopnik  (1995)  found  that  Korean  children  as  young  as  1  ;3  use  verbs  productively 
with  appropriate  inflections,  and  for  six  of  the  nine  children  in  their  study,  the  verb 
spurt  occurred  before  the  noun  spurt.  Tardif  (1996)  found  that  Mandarin-speaking 
children  produced  more  verbs  than  nouns  in  their  naturalistic  speech  (see  also 
Tardif,  Shatz  &  Naigles,  1997).  To  explain  why  nouns  are  learned  before  verbs  in 
English  but  not  in  Korean  or  Mandarin,  several  reasons  have  been  suggested:  For 
instance,  Korean-  and  Mandarin-speaking  mothers  may  provide  more  verbs  and 
fewer  nouns  than  American  mothers,  and  they  may  also  engage  in  activity-ori- 
ented discourse  significantly  more  than  their  American  counterparts  (Choi  &  Gopnik 
1995;  Tardif  1996).  However,  in  addition  to  the  interactional  qualities  of  the  lan- 
guage learning  situations,  the  difference  may  also  be  due  to  the  ways  through  which 
words  in  different  languages  are  introduced  to  children.  Recall  that  the  findings  of 
the  present  study  show  that  nouns  were  introduced  mostly  through  labeling,  while 
other  word-classes,  such  as  verbs,  adjectives,  and  prepositions,  were  introduced 
mostly  through  repairs  and  implicit  introductions.  Experimental  studies  can  be 
used  to  examine  whether  anchoring,  explanation,  and  labeling  have  a  higher  rate 
of  uptake  than  repairs  and  implicit  introductions.  If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  the 
form  of  introductions  used  may  explain  why  nouns  are  often  learned  before  words 
belonging  to  other  grammatical  categories  in  English.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
examine  how  nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives,  and  prepositions  are  introduced  in 
languages  such  as  Korean  and  Mandarin.  It  is  possible  that  whether  children  learn 
nouns  or  verbs  first  depends  on  how  different  classes  of  words  in  different  lan- 
guages are  introduced  to  children  in  natural  settings.  The  study  of  lexical  acquisi- 
tion as  a  joint  activity  can  thus  give  us  a  better  understanding  of  lexical  acquisition 
and  offer  a  more  elaborate  and  radical  solution  to  the  "mapping  problem." 
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NOTES 

'  Although  much  lexical  acquisition  stems  from  peer  collaboration,  it  might  be  argued  that  at  least  in 
Anglo  white  middle-class  families  in  the  U.S.,  adults  provide  most  of  the  linguistic  input  that 
children  receive  at  the  earlier  ages.  However,  the  relative  importance  of  the  linguistic  input  from 
adults,  siblings,  and  peers  in  language  acquisition  (defined  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term)  tends  to 
vary  from  one  culture  to  another  (Ochs  &  Schieffelin,  1984). 
-  Reading  through  the  transcripts,  I  believe  that  the  data  in  the  Abe  corpus  are  truly  representative  of 
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natural  interaction,  and  the  adults  (i.e.,  Abe's  parents)  did  not  make  any  conscious  efforts  to  elicit 

target  linguistic  features  from  Abe  during  the  recording.  Although  Kuczaj's  (1976)  dissertation 

focused  on  the  production  of  verb  inflections  (i.e.,  -ing,  -s,  and  ~ed),  these  linguistic  features  are 

common  enough  in  spontaneous  speech  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  any  elicitation  methods. 

'  Since  this  paper  focuses  on  lexical  acquisition,  articles  and  grammatical  morphemes  are  not 

discussed. 

■•The  term  "repair"  is  used  somewhat  differently  here  than  in  Schegloff,  Jefferson,  and  Sacks  (1977). 
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L2  Influence  on  LI  in  Late  Bilingualism 

Aneta  Pavlcnko 
Temple  University 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  bting  together  several  studies  in  an  emerging 
area  of  inquiry — that  of  second  language  (L2)  influence  on  the  first  language  (LI)  in 
adulthood — in  order  to  reconceptualize  the  findings  within  a  unitary  theoretical  framework. 
Previous  research  has  convincingly  established  that  L2  may  influence  cmd  even  overtake  LI 
in  childhood  L2  learning  (cf  Wong-Fillmore,  1991).  In  the  present  paper,  evidence  is 
presented  that  similar  processes  may  take  place  in  adult  L2  learning  and  use,  with  L2 
influencing  LI  phonology,  morphosyntax,  lexis,  semantics,  pragmatics,  rhetoric,  and 
conceptual  representations.  The  processes  taking  place  in  these  diverse  areas  are  brought 
together  within  a  single  framework  as  borrowing,  convergence,  shift,  restructuring,  and 
loss.  Possible  constraints  on  L2  influence  in  adulthood  are  proposed  and  theoretical 
implications  discussed,  in  particular  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  LI  competence. 

INTRODUCTION 

Interference,  or  involuntary  influence  of  one  language  on  the  other  in  bilin- 
gual competence  and  performance,  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  commonly 
discussed  and  hotly  debated  issues  in  the  study  of  bilingualism  and  second  lan- 
guage acquisition  (SLA).  At  the  same  time,  both  fields  impose  certain  limitations 
on  the  investigation  of  interference  in  various  areas  of  production  and  perception. 
The  field  of  SLA  typically  limits  its  investigation  to  LI  transfer,  conceptualized  as 
"the  use  of  native  language  (or  other  language)  knowledge — in  some  as  yet  un- 
clear way — in  the  acquisition  of  a  second  (or  additional)  language"  (Gass  &  Selinker, 
1992,  p.  234).  While  the  field  of  bilingualism  does  consider  L2  influence  on  LI, 
this  phenomenon  is  mostly  investigated  in  childhood  and  simultaneous  bilingual- 
ism or  on  the  speech  community  level  in  language  contact  situations  (Appel  & 
Muysken,  1987;  Clyne,  1967;  Haugen,  1953;  Romaine,  1995;  Weinreich,  1953). 
In  the  present  paper  I  will  argue  that  combining  the  focus  on  individual  L2  users 
with  the  interest  in  L2  influence  on  LI  could  productively  shape  a  new  area  of 
inquiry  of  potential  interest  to  both  fields,  as  well  as  to  mainstream  linguistics.  I 
will  also  demonstrate  that  seemingly  disparate  instances  of  L2  influence  in  such 
diverse  areas  as  phonology,  morphosyntax,  or  semantics  can  be  brought  together 
within  a  unitary  framework  which  views  L2  influence  phenomena  as  borrowing, 
convergence,  shift,  restructuring,  or  loss.  Consequently,  I  will  suggest  that  the  studies 
of  L2  influence  on  LI  in  production  and  perception  of  individual  adult  L2  learners 
and  users  could  be  best  understood  within  the  multicompetencc  framework  pro- 
posed by  Cook  (1991,  1992). 
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In  my  discussion  I  will  follow  Kellerman  and  Sharwood  Smith's  (1986)  sug- 
gestions and  adopt  the  term  transfer  to  refer  to  processes  that  lead  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  elements  of  one  language  into  another  (e.g.,  borrowing  or  restructuring), 
and  the  more  inclusive  term  crosslinguistic  influence  to  refer  to  transfer  as  well  as 
any  other  kind  of  effect  one  language  may  have  on  the  other  (e.g.,  convergence  or 
attrition).  I  will  start  out  by  presenting  the  theoretical  premises  that  enable  the 
study  of  L2  influence  on  LI  competence  and  performance  in  adulthood.  Then,  I 
will  discuss  the  existing  evidence  of  L2  influence  on  LI  phonology,  morphosyntax, 
lexis,  semantics,  pragmatics,  rhetoric,  and  conceptual  representations.  At  the  end, 
I  will  suggest  possible  constraints  on  L2  influence  on  LI  and  present  the  implica- 
tions of  the  L2  influence  phenomenon  for  theories  of  SLA,  bilingualism,  and  lin- 
guistic competence. 

THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
L2  INFLUENCE  ON  LlIN  ADULTHOOD 

In  his  famous  discussion  of  the  three  types  of  bilingualism,  Weinreich  (1953) 
presented  sub-coordinate  (often  referred  to  as  subordinate)  bilingualism  as  one 
where  in  the  process  of  foreign  or  second  language  learning  in  adulthood,  the 
linguistic  system  of  the  weaker  language  is  attached  to  and  perceived  through  that 
of  the  dominant  language.  Based  on  this  and  other  similar  theoretical  proposals, 
the  investigation  of  transfer  in  the  study  of  SLA  is  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  once  the  speaker's  language  system  has  "matured,"  his  or  her  linguistic  native 
competence  is  no  longer  subject  to  change.  A  particularly  strong  version  of  this 
argument  is  presented  in  MacWhinney  (1997),  who  suggests  that  once  a  local 
brain  area 

has  been  committed,  it  then  begins  to  accept  input  data  that  lead  toward  a  fine- 
tuning  of  the  activation  weights  governing  processing.  If  a  second  language  is 
then  to  be  imposed  upon  this  pre-existing  neural  structure,  it  would  directly 
interfere  with  the  established  set  of  weights.  In  fact,  the  use  of  transfer  in 
second  language  learning  allows  the  learner  to  avoid  such  catastrophic  inter- 
ference of  L2  back  upon  LI.  (p.  136) 

As  a  result  of  this  assumption  and  the  more  general  focus  on  the  target  lan- 
guage, transfer  in  SLA  has  mainly  been  studied  as  the  influence  of  LI  on  L2  com- 
petence and  performance,  and  not  as  a  bidirectional  phenomenon.  Bidirectionality 
is  seen  by  SLA  scholars  as  facilitation  which  can  be  applied  equally  to  speakers  of 
language  A  learning  language  B  and  to  speakers  of  language  B  learning  language 
A  (Gass,  1987;  Gass  &  Selinker,  1992). 

While  the  SLA  literature  on  L2  influence  and,  in  particular,  on  L2  transfer 
remains  scarce,  there  are  a  number  of  scholars  who  indicate  that  one's  LI  compe- 
tence may  be  subject  to  change  in  adulthood  and  that,  therefore,  the  stable  "native- 
ness"  of  one's  first  language  is  not  as  immutable  as  usually  presumed  (Major, 
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1992;  Waas,  1996).  This  recent  work  is  predicated  on  the  convergence  between  the 
empirical  study  of  first  language  attrition  in  bilingualism  (Dorian,  1989;  Fase, 
Jaspaert&  Kroon,  1992;  Major,  1992;  Seliger,  1996;  Seliger  &  Vago,  1991a;  Waas, 
1996)  and  the  new  theoretical  paradigm  in  SLA  which  challenges  the  cornerstone 
of  linguistic  theory,  the  normative  construct  of  "the  native  speaker"  or  rather  the 
native/nonnative  dichotomy  (Braine,  1999;  Cook,  1991,  1992,  1997,  1999a; 
Coulmas,  1981;Davies,  1 991;  Firth  &  Wagner,  1997;Grosjean,  1982,  1989,  1992, 
1998;  Kachru,  1994;  Kecskes  &  Papp,  2000;  Kramsch,  1997,  1998;  Paikeday,  1985; 
Pavlenko,  1998,  1999;  Rampton,  1990,  1995;  Singh,  1998;  Sridhar,  1994).  Not 
surprisingly,  the  main  target  for  criticism  for  these  scholars  is  the  Chomskian  no- 
tion of  monolingual  native  speaker  competence,  which  "idealizes  away  variation, 
performance,  and  especially  bilingualism,  [and]  is  even  less  suitable  to  SLA  than 
it  is  to  linguistics"  (Sridhar,  1994,  p.  801).  The  first  problem  with  the  elusive  no- 
tion of  native  speaker  competence  that  they  identify  is  its  monolingual  bias,  con- 
strained by  Western  cultural  premises;  this  bias  leads  linguistic  theory  to  deny  or 
overlook  the  existence  of  multilingual  contexts  of  interaction  in  which  (a)  a  sec- 
ond language  could  influence  first  language  competence  and  (b)  bilinguals  may 
behave  differently  from  monolingual  speakers  of  either  language  (Cook,  1991, 
1992,  1997,  1999a;  Grosjean,  1982,  1989,  1998;  Major,  1992;  Rampton,  1995; 
Singh,  Lele  &  Martohardjono,  1988;  Sridhar,  1994). 

The  monolingual  bias,  in  turn,  has  resulted  in  the  second  problem  identified 
by  several  scholars — the  wasteful  and  damaging  duplicative  competence  model  in 
the  study  of  SLA  and  bilingualism,  which,  according  to  Sridhar  (1994),  has  led  to 
the  proliferation  of  terms  characterizing  "imperfect  knowledge" — interlanguage, 
learner  language,  transitional  competence— and  to  "a  negative  characterization  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  L2  acquirers  and  users...  as  speakers  of  interlanguages 
(Selinker,  1992),  that  is,  as  failed  monolinguals  rather  than  successful  bilinguals" 
(p.  802).  Building  on  the  previous  criticisms  of  the  duplicative  competence  model, 
Rampton  (1995)  states  that  "the  idea  that  people  really  only  have  one  native  lan- 
guage, that  really  monolingualism  is  the  fundamental  linguistic  condition,  also 
underlies  a  widespread  failure  to  recognise  new  and  mixed  linguistic  identities"  (p. 
338).  In  a  similar  vein,  Lantolf  and  Pavlenko  (in  press)  suggest  that  the  SLA  re- 
search needs  to  consider  L2  learners  as  agents  who  decide  for  themselves  which 
linguistic  and  cultural  targets  to  approximate  and  to  what  extent. 

In  order  to  account  for  linguistic  functioning  in  a  world  where  more  than 
half  of  the  population  is  bi-  or  multilingual,  Cook  (1991,  1992,  1997,  1999a)  has 
proposed  a  theory  of  multicompetence  suggesting  that  people  who  know  more 
than  one  language  have  a  distinct  compound  state  of  mind  which  is  not  equivalent 
to  two  monolingual  states.  A  similar  argument  is  advanced  by  Grosjean  (1982, 
1989,  1992,  1998),  who  states  that  a  bilingual  is  not  the  sum  of  two  complete  or 
incomplete  monolinguals  in  one  body  but  rather  a  specific  speaker- hearer  with  a 
unique,  but  nevertheless  complete,  linguistic  system.  The  competencies  of  this 
speaker-hearer  are  developed  to  the  extent  required  by  his  or  her  needs  and  those 
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of  the  environment.  In  agreement  with  this  view,  in  the  present  paper  I  will  adopt 
and  use  interchangeably  the  terms  late  or  adult  hilinguals  and  L2  users  (cf.  Cook, 
1999a),  predicated  on  the  understanding  that  the  individuals  in  question  have  learned 
their  second  language  postpuberty  and  that  they  may  still  be  in  the  process  of 
acquiring  some  aspects  of  their  L2,  while  at  the  same  time  using  their  two  lan- 
guages on  a  more  or  less  regular  basis.  In  what  follows,  I  will  discuss  the  influence 
of  the  subsequently  learned  languages  on  the  mother  tongue  of  L2  users  and  dem- 
onstrate that  adults'  LI  systems  are  neither  stable  nor  impermeable.  I  will  argue 
that  the  multicompetence  view,  which  sees  multilinguals'  linguistic  repertoires  as 
a  "unified,  complex,  coherent,  interconnected,  interdependent  ecosystem,  not  un- 
like a  tropical  forest"  (Sridhar,  1994,  p.  803),  offers  a  much  more  flexible  frame- 
work within  which  L2  influence  on  LI  can  be  discussed  and  understood  not  as  a 
"catastrophic  interference"  but  as  a  complex  process,  worthy  of  further  investiga- 
tion. 

L2  INFLUENCE  AND  TRANSFER 

What  do  we  know  about  possible  influences  of  one's  L2  on  LI  ?  To  date,  L2 
influence  has  been  documented  in  studies  of  L2  users'  LI  phonology  (Andrews, 
1999;  Fischer- Jorgensen,  1968;  Rege,  1987a;Flege&Eefting,  1987;  Major,  1992, 
1993;  Williams,  1979,  1980),morphosyntax(Altenberg,  1991;  Boyd  &Andersson, 
1991;  Cook,  1999b;  De  Bot,  Gommans,  &  Rossing,  1991;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis, 
2000;  Seliger  &.  Vago,  1991b;  Skaden,  1999;  Stoessel,  2000;  Waas,  1996),  lexicon 
and  semantics  (Boyd,  1993;  Grabois,  2000;  Jaspaert  &  Kroon,  1992;  Latomaa, 
1998;  Olshtain  &  Barzilay,  1991;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000;  Stoessel,  2000;  Van 
Hell,  1998a,  1998b; Van  Hell  &  Dijkstra,  2000;  Yoshida,  1990),  LI -based  concep- 
tual representations  (Caskey-Sirmons  &  Hickerson,  1977;  Otheguy  &  Garcia,  1988, 
1993;  Pavlenko,  1997,  1999;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000;  Shimron  &  Chernitsky, 
1995),  pragmatics  (Latomaa,  1998;  Tao&  Thompson,  1991;  Valdes&  Pino,  1981; 
Waas,  1996),  and  rhetoric  (Kecskes  &  Papp,  2000;  Pavlenko,  1998).  Not  only  do 
these  effects  seem  to  be  pervasive  and  widespread,  but  they  may  also  appear  quite 
early  in  the  L2  learning  process.  For  example,  in  a  study  of  oral  narratives  of 
Russian  L2  users  of  English,  Pavlenko  and  Jarvis  (2000)  examined  narratives  pro- 
duced by  22  participants,  all  of  whom  had  learned  their  English  postpuberty  and 
had  been  exposed  to  English  for  a  period  between  3  and  8  years.  The  researchers 
found  that  17  out  of  22  participants  exhibited  L2  influence  in  their  use  of  Russian 
and  that  among  them  were  five  participants  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for 
only  three  years. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  different  researchers  focus  on  different  areas  of  linguis- 
tic competence  and  performance,  the  instances  of  L2  influence  identified  in  the 
studies  to  date  have  either  been  categorized  in  diverse  ways  (e.g.,  similar  instances 
have  been  categorized  by  different  researchers  as  either  convergence  or  shift)  or 
not  categorized  at  all.  To  remedy  this  disparity  and  to  impose  more  conformity  on 
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the  discussion,  I  have  attempted  to  apply  a  unitary  classificatory  framework  that 
has  emerged  from  my  own  work  on  classification  of  instances  of  conceptual  trans- 
fer (Pavlenko,  1999).  As  will  be  shown  below,  I  have  found  this  framework  quite 
useful  for  categorizing  instances  of  transfer  in  other  fields.  At  the  same  time,  this 
attempt  at  categorization  does  not  aim  at  being  final  or  exhaustive,  and  I  would  be 
delighted  to  see  future  studies  refining  and  expanding  this  framework.  Meanwhile, 
I  will  theorize  L2  influence  on  LI  as  resulting  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  five 
phenomena:  (a)  borrowing  transfer,  or  addition  of  L2  elements  to  LI  (e.g.,  lexical 
borrowing  whereby  new  items  are  added  to  the  lexicon);  (b)  convergence,  or  cre- 
ation of  a  unitary  system,  distinct  from  both  LI  and  L2  (e.g.,  production  of  conso- 
nants that  are  situated  at  the  midpoint  between  LI  and  L2  values).  In  some  previ- 
ous work  this  phenomenon  is  at  times  referred  to  as  shift;  I  find  this  term  unsatis- 
factory as  a  shift  may  be  a  movement  away  from  one  system  toward  another,  as 
seen  below;  (c)  shift,  or  a  move  away  from  LI  structures  or  values  to  approximate 
L2  structures  or  values  (e.g.,  semantic  extension  whereby  lexical  items  in  LI  are 
vested  with  the  meanings  of  their  L2  translation  equivalents);  (d)  restructuring 
transfer,  or  incorporation  of  L2  elements  into  LI  resulting  in  some  changes  or 
substitutions,  or  a  partial  shift  (e.g.,  syntactic  restructuring  whereby  L2  rules  are 
incorporated  into  LI  grammar);  (e)  LJ  attrition,  that  is,  loss  of  (or  inability  to 
produce)  some  LI  elements  due  to  L2  influence  (e.g.,  acceptance  of  syntactically 
deviant  LI  sentences  under  the  influence  of  L2  constraints). 

In  each  respective  section  I  will  show  how  the  findings  fit  into  this  frame- 
work and  summarize  explanations  provided  by  different  researchers  in  order  to 
account  for  their  findings.  Subsequently,  I  will  synthesize  these  summaries  as  an 
initial  list  of  possible  constraints  on  L2  influence  on  LI.  Throughout  the  discus- 
sion, in  accordance  with  the  emic,  or  participant-relevant,  persp)ective,  I  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  insights  provided  by  actual  L2  users. 

L2  Influence  in  Phonology 

To  date,  L2  influence  on  LI  is  probably  best  researched  and  acknowledged 
in  the  areas  of  bilingual  lexicon  and  phonology.  Current  research  in  phonology 
suggests  that  the  human  perceptual  system  remains  somewhat  flexible  throughout 
the  life  course  and  carries  out  modifications  in  response  to  changes  in  sensory 
input.  Consequently,  in  addition  to  reliance  on  LI  transfer,  L2  learning  may  in- 
volve a  certain  degree  of  "restructuring  of  the  acoustic-phonetic  space  encom- 
passing both  LI  and  L2"  (Leather  &  James,  1996,  p.  279).  This  restructuring  may 
result — both  in  perception  and  production — in  LI  parameter  values  that  deviate 
from  monolingual  norms  in  the  direction  of  the  norms  established  for  L2  (Flege, 
1987b;  Laeufer,  1997;  Leather  &  James,  1996).  Consequently,  some  L2  users  may 
no  longer  be  perceived  as  native  speakers  of  their  LI.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
American  informants  in  Latomaa's  (1998)  study  of  English  L2  users  of  Finnish 
complained:  "After  five  years  here  in  Finland  I  went  back  to  the  States  and  the 
neighbors  asked  which  country  I  am  from"  (p.  65). 
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Several  studies  indicate  that  even  when  L2  learning  takes  place  postpuberty, 
the  second  language  phonology  may  affect  that  of  the  first  language  (Fischer- 
Jorgensen,  1968;  Flege,  1987a;  Flege  &  Eefting,  1987;  Major,  1992,  1993;  Will- 
iams, 1979,  1980).  The  research  paradigm  employed  in  these  studies  is  perception 
and  production  of  stop  voice  onset  time  (VOT),  which  is  a  sufficient  acoustic  cue 
for  distinguishing  between  initial  stop  consonants  in  many  languages.  Even  though 
VOT  is  just  one  feature  characterizing  one's  production  and  perception,  several 
studies  have  confirmed  that  VOT  values  are  closely  correlated  with  overall  judge- 
ments on  the  "nativeness"  or  "accentedness"  of  one's  speech  (Flege  &  Eefting, 
1987;  Major,  1992).  Table  1  summarizes  the  results  of  the  studies  of  L2  influence 
on  LI  phonology  in  adulthood  in  alphabetical  order  and  with  regard  to  the  key 
variables:  languages  involved,  subjects'  ages  at  the  time  of  study,  age  of  acquisi- 
tion, length  of  exposure,  context  of  acquisition,  and  L2  effects.  While  some  of  the 
studies  involved  other  populations  of  participants,  the  information  provided  here 
refers  exclusively  to  L2  users. 

Table  1:  L2  Influence  on  LI  Phonology  in  Late  Bilingualism 


Studies 

Languages 

{L1/L2) 

Ages 

Age  of 
Acquisition 

Length  of 
Exposure 
(in  Years) 

Context  of 
acquisition 

Outcome 

Andrews, 
1999 

Russian/English 

20-29 

6-12 

14-17 

natural  and 
formal 

shift 

Fischer- 

Jorgensen, 

1968 

French/Danish 

32 

19 

13 

natural 

shift 

Flege, 
1987a 

French/English 
English/French 

mean 

38 
mean 

35 

postpuberty 

average 
12.2 

average 
11.7 

natural  and 
formal 

convergence 
and  shift 

Flege  & 
Eefting, 
1987 

Dutch/English 

adults 

12 

6+ 

formal 

convergence 

Major, 

1992, 

1993 

English/ 
Portuguese 

35-70 

22-36 

12-35 

natural 

convergence 
and  shift 

Williams, 

1979, 

1980 

Spanish/English 

14-16 

11-16 

0-3.5 

natural 

convergence 
and  shift 

In  the  most  detailed  study  to  date,  Major  (1992,  1993)  looked  at  the  VOT 
continuum  of  five  American  immigrants  in  Brazil,  comparing  them  to  monolin- 
gual speakers  of  Brazilian  Portuguese  and  American  English.  The  elicitation  pro- 
cedures included  not  only  reading  word  and  sentence  lists  but  also  tape-recorded 
conversations,  thus  allowing  the  researcher  to  examine  formal  speech  (list  read- 
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ing)  and  casual  speech  (conversation).  It  was  found  that  the  VOTs  in  the  subjects' 
EngHsh  deviated  from  the  monolingual  speaker  values  toward  the  direction  of 
Brazilian  Portuguese  (shift);  for  some  this  deviation  was  highly  significant 
(p_<  0.(X)1).  Two  subjects,  Bl  and  B2,  retained  English  better,  but  were  worse  in 
their  ability  to  speak  Portuguese.  Two  others,  B3  and  B4,  lost  native-like  profi- 
ciency in  English  and  failed  to  master  the  target  language:  their  VOTs  were  at  an 
intermediate  stage  between  English  and  Portuguese  values  (convergence).  Finally, 
B5  demonstrated  native-like  performance  in  formal  English  and  Portuguese  but 
severe  loss  in  casual  English  (loss).  The  overall  data  suggested  that  stylistically  LI 
loss  proceeds  from  casual  to  formal:  For  all  participants  it  was  greater  in  casual 
than  formal  style,  which,  in  turn,  may  be  due  to  greater  monitoring  in  the  formal 
register  (Major,  1992). 

A  case  study  by  Fischer- Jorgensen  (1968)  revealed  that  a  French  woman, 
who  had  lived  in  Denmark  since  the  age  of  19  for  about  13  years,  exhibited  a  shift 
effect  whereby  her  French  VOTs  for  /p/,  /t/,  and  /k/  became  longer  than  those 
typical  for  French  short-lag  stops.  Convergence  effects  were  found  in  a  series  of 
experiments  with  Dutch  L2  users  of  English  by  Flege  and  Eefting  (1987).  The 
most  advanced  group  of  L2  users  produced  significantly  shorter  VOTs  in  their 
native  Dutch  than  the  monolingual  native  speakers,  suggesting  an  appearance  of  a 
merged  system.  Similarly,  Flege  (1987a)  demonstrated  that  late  French-English 
bilinguals,  long-term  expatriates  from  France,  used  the  same  phonetic  realization 
rules  for  French  and  English  /t/,  which  resulted  in  a  moderately  aspirated  stop, 
different  from  both  LI  and  L2  values.  In  contrast,  late  English-French  bilinguals 
also  shifted  their  LI  values  but  produced  l\J  with  different  VOT  values  in  English 
and  French.  Interestingly,  however,  learning  French  did  not  influence  ways  in  which 
the  English  speakers  produced  /u/  in  English.  Flege  (1987a)  explains  his  findings 
by  appealing  to  the  mechanism  of  equivalence  classification,  which  leads  the  sub- 
jects to  identify  acoustically  different  phones  in  LI  and  L2  as  belonging  to  the 
same  category.  Williams  (1979,  1980)  points  out  that  simultaneously  with  produc- 
tion effects,  L2  learning  may  influence  perception.  The  researcher  demonstrated 
that  Spanish  teenagers  who  were  shifting  from  a  Spanish-like  to  an  English-like 
manner  in  producing  both  English  and  Spanish  word-initial  voiced  and  voiceless 
tokens  were  also  undergoing  changes  in  perception.  As  a  function  of  exposure  to 
English,  these  teenagers  exhibited  a  gradual  shift  from  a  Spanish-like  pattern  to  an 
English-like  pattern  of  labeling  the  VOT  series:  All  discrimination  peaks  were 
found  close  to  the  area  of  the  English  contrast. 

In  an  exploratory  study  of  L2  influence  on  LI  intonation,  Andrews  (1999) 
conducted  interviews  with  ten  Russian-English  bilinguals,  all  of  whom  were  bom 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  left  for  the  United  States  either  in  late  childhood  or  in 
early  adolescence.  The  interviews,  based  on  a  picture  series,  involved  a  structured 
set  of  responses  and  thus  facilitated  comparisons  between  Russian-English 
bilinguals  and  American  monolinguals.  The  author  identified  several  areas  where 
the  L2,  Enghsh,  influenced  LI  intonation  of  the  study  participants,  among  them 
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adoption  of  English-like  high  falls  and  rise-falls,  a  predominance  of  declarative 
utterances  with  falling  tones  where  in  Russian  one  would  expect  a  rising  tone, 
adoption  of  the  English  rising  tone  in  yes/no  questions  where  in  Russian  one  would 
expect  a  falling  tone,  and  diphthongization  of  vowels. 

In  sum,  research  on  LI  phonology  of  late  bilinguals  has  documented  both 
convergence  and  shift  effects  in  production  and  perception  of  LI  VOTs.  Research- 
ers have  explained  the  effects  observed  through  universal  psycholinguistic  mecha- 
nisms, such  as  the  equivalence  classification  (Flege,  1987a),  or  linguistic  and  psy- 
choacoustic  differences  across  particular  language  groups  (Williams,  1980).  Some 
scholars  have  also  identified  extralinguistic  factors  that  allow  us  to  understand 
better  which  individuals  may  be  subject  to  L2  influence.  Six  extralinguistic  factors 
appear  important  in  the  study  of  L2  influence  on  LI  phonology:  (a)  age  at  which 
L2  acquisition  began,  whereby  VOT  values  of  younger  learners  exhibit  more  shift 
effects  than  those  of  older  learners  (Williams,  1980);  (b)  degree  of  L2  fluency,  in 
particular  in  casual  speech  (Major,  1992,  1993)  and,  possibly,  dominance  at  the 
time  of  testing  (Laeufer,  1997);  (c)  the  amount  of  past  and  present  intensive  expo- 
sure to  the  speech  of  native  L2  speakers  (Andrews,  1999;  Flege,  1987a;  Major, 
1992,  1993;  Williams,  1980);  (d)  language  prestige,  whereby  values  may  shift 
toward  the  more  prestigious  L2  (Williams,  1980);  (e)  cultural  identification,  whereby 
one's  values  shift  toward  the  language  one  identifies  with  (Major,  1993);  and  (f) 
phonetic  mimicry  ability  (Major,  1993). 

Clearly,  it  is  difficult  to  base  one's  conclusions  about  L2  influence  on  LI 
phonology  predominantly  on  the  studies  of  stop  consonant  production  and  percep- 
tion. Future  studies  should  extend  the  investigation  from  the  low  phonetic  level  of 
VOTs  to  other  areas  of  phonology.  The  few  exploratory  studies  to  date  suggest  that 
a  number  of  other  areas  may  be  subject  to  L2  influence,  among  them  intonation 
(Andrews,  1999;  Latomaa,  1998),  the  allophonic  realization  of  phonemes,  and  the 
diphthongization  of  vowels  (Andrews,  1999;  Seliger  &  Vago,  1991b).  Investiga- 
tion of  these  factors  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  cases  in  which  native 
speakers  of  a  particular  language  are  perceived  as  nonnative  (Latomaa,  1998;  Major, 
1993). 

L2  Influence  in  Morphosyntax 

While  the  number  of  studies  that  look  at  morphosyntactic  competence  of 
individual  postpuberty  bilinguals  in  LI  is  still  limited,  a  few  investigations  sug- 
gest that  this  competence  is  also  subject  to  L2  influence  and  change.  The  first  area 
where  the  change  is  noticeable  is  LI  sentence  structure,  where  word-order  rules 
may  be  subject  to  loss  or  restructuring  under  the  influence  of  L2.  Deviation  from 
standard  German  sentence  structure  was  found  in  a  study  by  Waas  (1996)  con- 
ducted with  118  German  speakers  who  had  arrived  in  Australia  as  adults  and  re- 
sided there  for  an  average  of  16  years.  Seliger  and  Vago  (1991b)  found  extensions 
of  L2  Enghsh  rules  for  agreement,  tag  questions,  word  order,  and  preposition 
proposing  in  the  LI  production  of  their  Hurigaiian-  and  German-speaking  infor- 
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mants.  Boyd  and  Andersson  (1991)  noticed  that  under  the  influence  of  Swedish, 
the  placement  of  adverbials  became  more  variable  in  the  LI  speech  of  their  Ameri- 
can informants,  while  in  the  LI  speech  of  the  Finnish  informants,  Swedish  influ- 
enced the  loss  of  possessive  clitics.  Skaden  (1999)  demonstrated  that  the  frequency 
of  postpositioning  of  possessives  in  the  LI  Serbo-Croatian  of  seven  Serbian  and 
Croatian  migrants  in  Norway  increased  under  the  influence  of  Norwegian.  While 
in  Serbo-Croatian  postpositioning  occurs  in  very  limited  contexts,  the  speakers 
incorrectly  extended  the  range  of  these  contexts  under  the  influence  of  their  L2. 
Finally,  Stoessel  (2000)  showed  that  immigrant  women  who  had  arrived  in  the 
United  States  between  the  ages  of  18  and  32  and  spent  between  6  and  12  years  in 
the  country  experienced  problems  with  LI  sentence  structure  and  writing  skills. 

My  own  studies  of  L2  influence  on  LI  in  the  Russian  narratives  of  late  Rus- 
sian-English bilinguals  (Pavlenko,  1997;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000)  uncovered 
several  instances  of  morphosyntactic  and,  in  particular,  subcategorization  transfer, 
exhibited  as  restructuring.  In  one  such  instance,  a  participant  said  "kakoi-to  orkestr 
igral  muzyku"  ("some  orchestra  played  music").  In  English,  such  an  utterance  would 
be  appropriate,  as  the  verb  to  play  can  subcategorize  for  one  object  only.  In  con- 
trast, in  Russian  it  is  acceptable  not  to  specify  the  kind  of  music  in  VS  construc- 
tions, such  as  igrala  muzyka  (literally,  "[was]  playing  music")  or  igral  orkestr 
(literally,  "[was]  playing  orchestra").  However,  in  SVO  constructions  the  verb  igrat' 
'to  play'  in  reference  to  music  has  to  subcategorize  for  two  objects  or  a  modified 
object  and  thus  can  only  be  used  when  discussing  a  particular  type  of  music  or 
music  by  a  particular  composer,  for  example,  "kakoi-to  orkestr  igral  muzyku 
Shostakovicfia"  ("some  orchestra  played  music  [by]  Shostakovich").  L2  influence 
on  LI  was  particularly  visible  when  the  participants  discussed  emotion  states.  While 
in  Russian  emotions  are  typically  depicted  as  actions,  with  the  help  of  verbs,  in 
English  they  are  most  frequently  depicted  as  states,  with  the  help  of  adjectives 
(Wierzbicka,  1992).  Thus,  under  the  influence  of  their  L2,  Russian  L2  users  of 
English  used  perception  copulas  and  change-of-state  verbs,  such  as  stanovit'sia  'to 
become,'  followed  by  emotion  adjectives  in  contexts  where  Russian  monolinguals 
performing  the  same  task  employed  action  verbs,  such  as  rasserdit'sia  'to  get  an- 
gry' or  rasstroit'sia  'to  get  upset.'  Realizing  that  their  choices  may  not  be  appropri- 
ate, the  L2  users  oftentimes  paused,  stumbled,  stuttered,  or  resorted  to  running  a 
metalinguistic  commentary,  such  as:  "ona  stanovitsia  ochen' kakaia-to  takaia... 
trudno,  ia  dazhe  ne  znaiu  kak  eto  skazat'...  nu,  kak-to  melankholicheskoe  u  nee 
sostoianie..y  ("she  becomes  so  very...  it's  hard,  I  don't  even  know  how  to  say 
this.. .well,  she  is  in  a  melancholic  state."). 

Other  researchers  approached  the  issue  of  competence  through  grammatical ity 
judgments,  suspecting  that  L2  effects  on  LI  may  be  exhibited  not  only  as  an  in- 
ability to  produce  appropriate  sentence  structure,  paradigmatic  LI  conjugations, 
or  declensions,  but  also  as  an  inability  to  make  appropriate  grammaticality  judg- 
ments and  as  acceptance  of  syntactically  deviant  sentences  (Seliger  &  Vago,  1 99 1  b). 
In  a  case  study  involving  two  German  users  of  English,  Altenberg  (1991)  demon- 
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strated  that  after  40  years  of  residing  in  the  United  States,  some  of  the  subjects' 
grammaticality  judgments  of  German  sentences  were  affected  by  English 
morphosyntax,  in  particular  with  regard  to  verb  usage,  especially  for  phonetically 
similar  verbs  such  as  brechen  'to  break.'  Cook  (1999b)  used  grammaticality  judg- 
ments to  investigate  sentence  processing  strategies  of  adult  L2  users.  He  found 
that  sentence  processing  strategies  of  Japanese  learners  of  English  no  longer  fa- 
vored animacy  or  case  (like  those  of  monolingual  speakers  of  Japanese),  but  were 
heavily  influenced  by  word  order  (like  those  of  monolingual  speakers  of  English). 
For  lack  of  further  evidence  that  will  allow  us  to  decide  whether  this  effect  is  a 
convergence  or  a  shift  effect,  it  will  be  seen  more  modestly  as  convergence.  The 
results  of  the  investigations  of  LI  morphosyntax  of  L2  users  are  summarized  in 
Table  2. 

Table  2:  L2  Influence  on  LI  Morphosyntax  in  Late  Bilingualism 


Studies 

Langiiages 

(L1/L2) 

Ages 

Age  of 
Acquisition 

Length  of 
Exposure 
(in  Years) 

Context  of 
acquisition 

Outcome 

Altenberg, 
1991 

German/English 

65 
69 

25 
29 

40+ 

natural 

restructuring 
and  loss 

Boyd  & 

Andersson, 

1991 

EnglishySwedish 
Finnish/Swedish 

adults 

natural 

restructuring 
and  loss 

Cook. 
1991b 

Japanese/English 

adults 

- 

- 

formal 

convergence 

De  Bot, 
Gommans, 
&  Rossing, 
1991 

Dutch/French 

adults 

17+ 

11-36+ 

natural 

loss  for 
some 

Pavlenko 
&  Jarvis. 
2000 

Russian/English 

18-26 

13-19 

3-7 

natural  and 
formal 

restructuring 

Seliger  & 

Vago, 

1991b 

Hungarian/ 

English 

German/English 

adults 

- 

natural 

restructuring 

Skaden, 
1999 

Serbo-Croatian/ 
Norwegian 

36.5- 
56 

16.5-36 

20 

natural 

restructuring 

Stoessel, 
2000 

various  Lis/ 
English 

27-40 

18-32 

6-12 

natural 

restructuring 
and  loss 

Waas, 
1996 

German/English 

adults 

15+ 

10-20 

natural 

restructuring 
and  loss 

As  seen  in  Table  2,  the  few  available  studies  of  L2  influence  on  LI 
morphosyntax  indicate  that  the  main  effects  of  L2  on  LI  in  this  area  may  be  loss 
(Altenberg,  1991;  Boyd  &  Andersson,  1991;  Stoessel,  2000;  Waas,  1996),  conver- 
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gence(Cook.  1 999b),  and  restructuring  (Altenberg,  1991;  Boyd  &Andersson,  1991; 
Pavienko  &  Jarvis,  2000;  Seliger  &  Vago,  1991b;  Skaden,  1999;  Stoessel,  2000; 
Waas,  1 996).  Restructuring,  in  turn,  may  be  driven  by  such  psycholinguistic  mecha- 
nisms as  coding  efficiency  (Sharwood  Smith,  1989)  or  redundancy  reduction 
(Seliger,  1989).  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  LI  grammar  is  simplified  or 
restructured  when  the  L2  has  a  simpler,  more  widely  distributed  rule. 

Several  researchers  have  suggested  that  psycholinguistic  and  linguistic  fac- 
tors, such  as  typological  similarity,  are  involved  in  a  complex  interplay  with 
extralinguistic  factors  when  it  comes  to  L2  influence  on  LI  morphosyntax.  De 
Bot,  Gommans,  and  Rossing  (1991)  studied  LI  attrition  in  the  speech  and 
grammaticality  judgments  of  Dutch  immigrants  in  France  who  immigrated  after 
the  age  of  17  and  had  lived  in  France  for  at  least  10  years.  The  authors  found 
significant  effects  for  both  the  amount  of  contact  with  LI  speakers  and  for  the  time 
elapsed  since  emigration:  Judgments  of  those  with  the  least  contact  with  LI  speak- 
ers deviated  the  most  from  those  of  the  control  group.  Similar  conclusions  are 
reached  by  Stoessel  (2000),  who  demonstrated  that  LI  attrition  was  most  pro- 
nounced among  immigrant  women  who  were  more  integrated  into  L2  social  net- 
works and  who  relied  more  on  their  L2  contacts  for  emotional  support.  Other 
extralinguistic  factors  identified  in  the  studies  above  as  contributing  to  L2  influ- 
ence are  language  prestige,  social  status,  and  willingness  to  integrate  into  the  L2 
environment  and  resulting  assimilation  (Boyd  &  Andersson,  1991;  Pavienko  & 
Jarvis,  2000;  Seliger  &  Vago,  1991b;  Waas,  1996). 

L2  Influence  in  the  Lexicon  and  Semantics 

Unlike  L2  influence  on  LI  morphosyntax,  lexical  and  semantic  influence 
has  been  extremely  well-documented  in  the  literature  on  bilingualism  (Appel  & 
Muysken,  1987;  Grosjean,  1982;  Haugen,  1953;  Romaine,  1995).  Following 
Haugcn  (1 953),  many  researchers  distinguish  between  the  following  foiTns  of  lexical 
borrowing:  (a)  loanwords  (or  lexical  borrowings  per  se):  lexical  items  from  one 
language  adapted  phonologically  and  morphologically  for  use  in  another  (e.g., 
boyfriend  and  appointment  in  the  speech  of  Russian  immigrants  in  America);  (b) 
loan  blends:  hybrid  forms  which  combine  elements  of  both  languages  (e.g., 
Gumbaiini  'gumtrec'  in  Auj>tralian  German):  (c)  loan  shifts  (often  referred  to  as 
semantic  extension):  LI  words  which  acquire  the  L2  meaning  (e.g.,  grosseria  'rude 
remark'  in  the  English  of  Portuguese  immigrants  used  to  refer  to  a  grocery  store); 
(d)  loan  translations  (or  caiques):  literal  translations  of  L2  words,  phrases,  or  ex- 
pressions (e.g.,  Russian  neboskreb  ('skies'-i-  'scrape')  for  'skyscraper').  While  all 
of  these  phenomena  can  be  encountered  as  part  of  a  regular  language  change,  they 
are  particularly  typical  of  "immigrant  bilingualism"  in  which  new  LI  forms  and 
expressions  appear  to  reflect  new  social  and  conceptual  reality.  Thus,  the  goal  of 
my  discussion  of  the  lexicon  is  twofold.  In  the  present  section  I  will  focus  on  the 
changes  in  the  lexicon,  semantic  networks,  and  in  lexical  processing,  whereas  in 
the  next  section  I  will  treat  some,  but  not  all,  of  these  phenomena  as  reflecting 
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changes  in  the  underlying  conceptual  representations.  Once  again,  my  discussion 
will  be  limited  to  studies  that  document  lexical  and  semantic  influence  in  the  LI 
speech  of  individual  late  bilinguals;  I  will  not  discuss  research  conducted  with 
several  generations  of  bilinguals.  Results  of  the  lexicon  studies  with  L2  users  are 
summarized  in  Table  3. 

Table  3:  L2  Influence  on  LI  Lexicon  and  Semantics  in  Late  Bilingualism 


Studies 

Languages 

(L1/L2) 

Ages 

Age  of 
Acquisition 

Length  of 
Exposure 
(in  Years) 

Context  of 
acquisition 

Outcome 

Boyd, 
1993 

English/Swedish 
Finnish/English 

adults 

postpuberty 

10+ 

natural 

borrowing 

Grabois, 
2000 

English/Spanish 
English/French 
Spanish/French 
French/Spanish 

adults 

postpuberty 

5-20+ 

natural 

shift 

Jaspaert  & 

Kroon, 

1992 

Dutch/English 

83 

23 

60 

natural 

borrowing, 
shift,  and 
convergence 

Latomaa, 
1998 

English/Finnish 

average 

42.4 

postpuberty 

average 
11.4 

natural 

borrowing, 
shift,  and 
loss 

Pavlenko 
&  Jarvis, 
2000 

Russian/English 

19-26 

13-19 

3-7 

tiatural 

borrowing 
and  shift 

Olshtain  & 

Barzilay, 

1991 

English/Hebrew 

23-55 

postpuberty 

8-25 

natural 

loss 

Stoessel, 
2000 

various  Lis/ 
English 

27-40 

18-32 

6-12 

natural  and 
formal 

loss 

Van  Hell, 
1998a, 
1998b; 
Van  Hell 
&  Dijkstra, 
2000 

Dutch/English 

college 
students 

10-12 

6-8 

natural  and 
formal 

convergene 

Yoshida, 
1990 

Japanese/English 

college 
students 

2+ 

natural 

convergence 

Many  scholars  suggest  that  the  lexicon  is  the  first  and  the  main  area  where 
L2  mfluence  becomes  visible  (Boyd,  1993;  Latomaa,  1998;  Otheguy  &  Garcia, 
1993;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000).  In  a  study  of  Russian  narratives  produced  by  22 
Russian-English  bilinguals,  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis  (2000)  found  that  semantic  transfer 
was  mvolved  in  71%  of  the  instances  of  L2  influence  on  LI  identified  in  the  data. 
These  instances  included  semantic  extension,  lexical  borrowing,  and  loan  transla- 
tion. Semantic  extension  errors  involved  attribution  of  a  particular  meaning  of  a 
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polysemous  English  word  to  the  Russian  word  that  shares  some  but  not  all  mean- 
ings of  its  "translation  equivalent."  For  instance,  the  Russian  word  stsena  'stage' 
or  'scene'  could  also  mean  an  embarrassing  display  of  anger  or  bad  manners,  like 
its  English  counterpart;  it  does  not,  however,  refer  to  areas  or  spheres  of  activity 
(e.g.,  the  fashion  scene)  or  places  where  some  events  or  actions  occurred  (e.g.,  the 
scene  of  the  accident).  Thus,  one  participant's  reference  to  a  woman's  desire 
"pomeniat' kak  by...  stsenu..."  ("[to]  change  somehow...  [the]  scene,"  i.e.,  to  leave) 
constitutes  a  semantic  extension.  The  instances  of  lexical  borrowing  in  the  study 
involved  the  English  words  landlord,  appointment,  and  boyfriend  adapted  phono- 
logically  and  morphologically.  The  instances  of  loan  translation  involved  inappro- 
priately rendered  metaphoric  expressions  and  collocations,  such  as  "predlagaet  ei 
kakuiu-to  emotsionaV nuiu  pomoshch"  ("offers  her  some  emotional  help")  where 
an  appropriate  Russian  expression  would  have  been  podderzhka  '(moral,  emo- 
tional) support.'  In  the  light  of  the  framework  proposed  in  this  paper  lexical  bor- 
rowing and  loan  translation  are  seen  as  borrowing,  while  semantic  extension  is 
seen  as  shift. 

Jaspaert  and  Kroon  (1992)  analyzed  the  written  language  production  of  A.L., 
an  83-year-old  man  who  had  lived  in  the  United  States  for  over  60  years.  A  native 
speaker  of  Dutch,  over  the  years  A.L.  switched  to  English  both  in  his  oral  commu- 
nication and  in  writing,  continuing  to  write  in  Dutch  to  his  relatives  and  friends  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  analysis  of  these  letters  demonstrated  that  about  5%  of  open 
category  words  (i.e.,  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs)  were  subject  to  L2  influence. 
The  marked  items  consisted  of  two  main  categories:  (a)  loanwords  and  loanblends 
(seen  here,  respectively,  as  borrowing  and  convergence),  for  example,  bekomen 
instead  of  worden  'to  become'  (consisting  of  English  become  with  the  Dutch  end- 
ing -en)  and  (b)  loanshifts  and  loan  translations  (seen  here,  respectively,  as  shift 
and  borrowing),  for  example,  oproepen,  a  literal  translation  of  the  English  to  call 
up,  was  used  instead  of  the  Dutch  opbellen  'to  telephone.'  The  authors  explained 
the  marked  items  as  an  adaptation  of  the  semantic  structure  of  the  informant's 
lexicon  to  the  semantic  structure  of  the  language  of  the  people  he  interacted  with 
on  a  daily  basis.  Borrowing  effects  were  documented  in  the  speech  of  Americans 
living  in  Finland  by  Latomaa  (1998)  and  in  the  study  of  Finnish-Swedish  and 
English-Swedish  bilinguals  by  Boyd  (1993),  with  the  former  providing  additional 
evidence  of  shift  and  loss.  Boyd's  (1993)  study  emphasizes  possible  crosslinguistic 
differences  in  incorporation  strategies,  demonstrating  that  late  Finnish-Swedish 
bilinguals  integrate  lexical  borrowings  both  phonologically  and  morphologically, 
while  American  L2  users  of  Swedish  treat  incorporations  as  single-word  code 
switches. 

Semantic  networks  of  late  bilinguals  are  explored  in  the  studies  by  Yoshida 
(1990)  and  Grabois  (2000).  Yoshida  (1990)  compared  word  associations  of  35 
Japanese  college  students  who  at  one  time  or  another  had  lived  in  the  United  States 
and  attended  American  schools  to  those  of  Japanese  and  English  monolinguals. 
Four  categories  of  words  were  selected  for  the  test:  nature  (e.g.,  haru  'spring'), 
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daily  life  (e.g.,  sensei  'teacher'),  society  and  ideas  (e.g.,  seifu  'government'),  and 
culture  (e.g.,  shougatsu  'New  Year's  Day').  The  bilingual  subjects  were  asked  to 
provide  word  associations  in  Japanese  to  the  Japanese  stimuli  and  in  English  to  the 
English  stimuli.  On  some  items  in  the  four  categories  the  bilinguals  patterned  with 
the  monolingual  Japanese  informants;  on  others,  however — in  particular  in  the 
culture  category —  the  participants'  responses  turned  out  to  be  different  from  both 
the  Japanese  and  the  English  monolingual  control  groups,  which  suggests  that 
convergence  of  semantic  networks  may  be  taking  place  for  these  bicultural 
bilinguals.  Another  word  association  study  with  L2  users  provided  evidence  of  a 
shift  from  LI  to  L2  (Grabois,  2(X)0).  The  researcher  compared  word  associations 
of  monolingual  speakers  of  English  and  Spanish  to  those  of  late  English-Spanish 
bilinguals  who  had  lived  in  Spain  for  approximately  10  years.  He  found  that  lexi- 
cal networks  of  a  series  of  abstract  concepts,  including  power,  love,  and  happi- 
ness, were  different  and  relatively  consistent  for  the  two  monolingual  groups  and 
that  the  late  English-Spanish  bilinguals  in  many  aspects  differed  from  the  speakers 
of  American  English  and  resembled  the  speakers  of  Spanish,  their  L2. 

L2  influence  on  LI  lexical  processing  was  found  in  a  series  of  studies  by 
Van  Hell  (1998a,  1998b)  and  Van  Hell  and  Dijkstra  (2(X)0)  which  looked  at  native 
language  performance  of  advanced  Dutch  learners  of  English.  The  first  series  of 
experiments  demonstrated  that  the  subjects  were  more  sensitive  to  cognate  status 
than  monolinguals:  They  were  faster  and  more  often  successful  in  finding  an  asso- 
ciate to  cognates  than  to  noncognates  (Van  Hell,  1998a).  The  subsequent  studies 
with  advanced  learners  of  English  who  also  had  a  weak  knowledge  of  French 
demonstrated  that  lexical  decision  times  and  association  times  to  Dutch  words  that 
were  cognates  with  English  (e.g.,  zilver  'silver')  were  shorter  than  those  to  the 
Dutch  noncognates  (Van  Hell,  1998b;  Van  Hell  &  Dijkstra,  2000).  However,  per- 
formance on  the  Dutch  words  that  were  cognates  with  French  (e.g.,  muur  'wall', 
French  mur)  was  equal  to  that  on  the  Dutch  noncognates,  which  indicates  that  the 
second  language  may  influence  native  language  performance  only  at  the  advanced 
levels  of  proficiency  (Van  Hell,  1998a,  1998b;  Van  Hell  &  Dijkstra,  2000). 

Finally,  LI  lexical  retrieval  difficulties  were  documented  by  Olshtain  and 
Barzilay  (1991),  who  administered  an  elicitation  task  to  their  subjects,  American 
L2  users  of  Hebrew  living  in  Israel.  The  researchers  found  numerous  lexical  re- 
trieval problems,  suggesting  that  at  times  English  words  may  have  been  blocked 
by  their  Hebrew  counterparts  (e.g.,  cincenet  'jar').  Similar  problems  were  noted 
by  Latomaa  (1998)  in  a  study  of  the  speech  of  Americans  living  in  Finland:  Their 
speech  was  not  only  full  of  lexical  borrowings  and  loan  translations,  but  at  times 
they  also  complained  about  word-finding  difficulties  when  speaking  English,  their 
LI.  In  Stoessel's  (20(X))  study  of  LI  attrition  in  the  speech  of  immigrant  women  in 
the  United  States,  it  was  found  that  while  word-finding  difficulties  were  experi- 
enced in  general,  they  were  particularly  severe  in  the  areas  of  LI  slang  and  in  the 
choice  of  idiomatic  expressions. 
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In  sum,  four  types  of  L2  effects  are  documented  to  date  in  the  LI  lexicon  of 
L2  users:  borrowing  (Boyd,  1993;  Jaspaert  &  Kroon,  1992;  Latomaa,  1998; 
Pavlenko  &  Jarvis.  2000),  shift  (Grabois,  2000;  Jaspaert  &  Kroon,  1992;  Latomaa, 
1998;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000),  convergence  (Jaspaert  &  Kroon.  1992;  Van  Hell, 
1998a,  1998b;  Van  Hell  &  Dijkstra,  2000;  Yoshida,  1990),  and  loss  (Latomaa, 
1998;  Olshtain  &  Barzilay.  1991;  Stoessel,  2000).  Several  psycholinguistic  and 
sociolinguistic  factors  affecting  L2  influence  on  LI  lexicon  and  semantics  have 
been  posited  in  the  literature  (for  a  detailed  discussion,  see  Romaine,  1995).  The 
most  important  one  appears  to  be  the  need  for  readily  adoptable  words  and  expres- 
sions to  refer  to  new  objects  and  concepts  specific  to  the  L2  environment  and 
culture  (Jaspaert  &  Kroon,  1992;  Otheguy  &  Garcia,  1993).  Weinreich  (1953)  sug- 
gested that  the  primary  motivation  for  borrowing  may  be  prestige,  whereby  speak- 
ers of  lower  status  will  tend  to  use  more  loanwords  in  order  to  signal  their  familiar- 
ity with  the  more  prestigious  L2.  This  hypothesis  found  support  in  studies  with 
French-English  bilinguals  by  Poplack.  Sankoff,  and  Miller  (1988),  who,  in  addi- 
tion, found  that  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  English  was  also  an  important  predic- 
tor of  both  rate  and  pattern  of  loanword  usage:  The  most  proficient  bilinguals 
appeared  to  be  the  most  innovative  with  regard  to  borrowing.  Boyd  (1993)  and 
Stoessel  (2000)  emphasized  that  the  deciding  factor  for  incorporation  strategies 
and  the  degree  of  LI  attrition  of  individual  L2  users  is  their  social  networks  and 
the  amount  and  quality  of  contact  with  LI  and  L2  speakers.  Word-finding  difficul- 
ties documented  in  Latomaa  (1998),  Olshtain  and  Barzilay  (1991),  and  Stoessel 
(2000)  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  inhibition  of  the  LI  lexical  items  by  the  more 
recently  recalled  and  activated  L2  counterparts. 

L2  Influence  on  Ll-based  Concepts 

While  the  study  of  immigrant  speech  has  long  ago  established  that  lexical 
borrowing  and  loan  translations  are  prompted  by  the  lack  of  equivalent  concepts 
in  the  LI  of  L2  users,  current  scholarship  indicates  that  L2  effects  on  Ll-based 
conceptual  systems  may  be  significantly  more  far-reaching  and  pervasive  than 
adoption  of  new  words  and  expressions.  Based  on  the  results  of  my  own  work  on 
conceptual  change  in  adult  L2  learning  as  well  as  on  that  of  others,  I  have  recently 
suggested  that  L2  learning  in  adulthood  may  result  in  (a)  internalization  or  bor- 
rowing of  L2-based  concepts  (evidenced  in  lexical  borrowing,  loan  translation  and 
code  switching),  (b)  shift  from  an  LI  to  an  L2  conceptual  domain  (evidenced  as  a 
shift  of  category  prototypes  or  category  boundaries),  (c)  convergence  of  two  con- 
cepts into  one,  distinct  from  the  concepts  shared  by  the  LI  and  L2  speech  commu- 
nities (evidenced  as  common  category  boundaries  or  prototypes),  (d)  restructur- 
ing, whereby  new  elements  are  incorporated  into  a  previously  existing  concept 
(evidenced  in  semantic  extension),  and  (e)  attrition  of  previously  available  con- 
cepts (evidenced  in  deviation  from  category  boundaries)  (Pavlenko,  1999).  Thus, 
the  focus  of  this  section  will  be  on  studies  which  investigate  changes  in  conceptual 
representations  through  verbal  tasks,  such  as  elicited  discourse,  and  non-verbal 
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tasks,  such  as  role  play,  categorization,  and  typicality  judgments.  A  summary  of 
the  key  studies  is  presented  in  Table  4. 

Table  4:  LI  Influence  on  Ll-based  Concepts  in  Late  Bilingualism 


Studies 

Languages 

(L1/L2) 

Ages 

Age  of 
Acquisition 

Length  of 
Exposure 
(in  Years) 

Context  of 
Acquisition 

Outcome 

Caskey- 
Sirmons  & 
Hickerson, 
1977 

Korean/English 

Japanese/English 

Hindi/English 

Cantonese/English 

Mandarin/English 

24-48 
20-28 
21-42 
21-27 
20-27 

postpuberty 

5-25 

3-8 

several 

2-10 

3-5 

natural  for 
all 

borrowing, 
shift,  loss, 
convergence 

Otheguy  & 
Garcia, 
1988,  1993 

Spanish/English 

33+ 

18+ 

15+ 

natural 

borrowing, 
restructuring 

Pavlenko, 
1999; 
Pavlenko  & 

Jarvis, 
2000 

Russian/English 

18-26 

13-19 

3-7 

natural 

borrowing, 
shift, 

convergence, 
restructuring 

Shimron  & 
Chemitsky, 
1995 

Spanish/Hebrew 

adults 

postpuberty 

3+ 

natural 

shift 

Evidence  of  lexical  borrowing  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  previous 
section;  it  comes  from  a  number  of  studies  which  indicate  that  internalization  or 
borrowing  of  new  concepts  may  start  very  soon  after  initial  exposure  to  the  target 
culture  (cf.  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000).  In  my  own  studies,  Russian  L2  users  of 
English  exhibited  this  internalization  in  their  Russian  narratives  when  using  lexi- 
cal borrowings  such  as  landlord,  appointment,  or  boyfriend,  all  of  which  corre- 
spond to  concepts  non-existent  in  Russian  culture  (Pavlenko,  1997;  Pavlenko  & 
Jarvis,  2000;  see  also  Andrews,  1999).  Andrews'  (1999)  comprehensive  study  of 
lexical  borrowing  and  loan  translations  in  the  speech  of  Russian  immigrants  in  the 
United  States  suggests  that  for  this  group  most  borrowings  can  be  divided  in  the 
following  six  categories,  where  new  concepts  and  realities  are  encountered  most 
often:  (a)  home/apartment/environs,  (b)  employment,  (c)  the  automobile,  (d)  cui- 
sine, (e)  daily  life,  and  (f)  academe.  A  series  of  studies  by  Otheguy  and  Garcia 
(1988,  1993)  deqionstrate  that  borrowing  is  not  limited  to  items  not  available  in 
the  LI.  The  first  study  (Otheguy  $l  Garcia,  1988),  conducted  with  Cuban  immi- 
grants in  Dade  County,  Florida,  demonstrated  that  in  many  cases  Spanish-English 
bilinguals  did  not  find  traditional  Spanish  terms  congruent  with  their  new  circum- 
stances. For  instance,  the  informants  indicated  that  the  rather  informal  and  easy- 
going solicitud  'job  application'  is  not  really  a  translation  equivalent  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic aplicacion,  the  term  adopted  by  them  in  the  United  States.  In  the  next 
study  (Otheguy  &  Garcia,  1993),  conducted  in  New  York  City,  the  researchers 
selected  a  pool  of  subjects  who  also  had  distinct  experiences  in  their  two  Ian- 
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guages.  All  were  late  Spanish-English  bilinguals  who  had  lived  in  their  countries 
of  origin  at  least  until  the  age  of  1 8  and  held  a  job  there  at  least  once;  subsequently, 
they  moved  to  New  York  City,  had  lived  there  for  more  than  1 5  years,  and  had  seen 
their  children  through  school  in  the  United  States.  A  series  of  interviews  with  the 
subjects  on  the  same  topics  were  tape-recorded,  first  in  an  imaginary  Latin  Ameri- 
can context,  and  then  in  a  United  States  context.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a 
highly  significant  difference  (g_<  0.05)  between  the  proportion  of  lexical  borrow- 
ing used  in  these  two  contexts:  In  the  American  one,  the  use  of  neologisms  in- 
creased four  times.  The  researchers  suggested  that  since  the  interlocutors  remained 
the  same,  factors  such  as  social  status  and  language  prestige  do  not  appear  to  be 
highly  explanatory.  Instead,  they  argued  that  the  fact  that  the  subjects  were  saying 
different  things  when  discussing  the  same  topic  in  two  different  contexts  is  best 
explained  by  divergent  conceptualizations  shared  in  the  speech  communities  in 
question.  Once  again,  they  demonstrated  that  superficial  translation  equivalents, 
such  Easter  and  Semana  Santa,  el  lunchroom  and  el  comedor  escolar  'school  din- 
ing hall,'  el  bildin  and  el  edificio  'building,'  involve  different  visual  images  and 
distinct  culturally  conditioned  conceptuahzations,  which  coexist  in  the  conceptual 
systems  of  the  participants. 

While  Otheguy  and  Garcia  (1993)  suggest  that  some  late  bilinguals  may 
have  coexisting  conceptual  representations  underlying  the  use  of  their  two  lan- 
guages, other  studies  provide  evidence  of  instances  of  conceptual  shift.  Caskey- 
Sirmons  and  Hickerson  ( 1 977),  for  instance,  compared  color  concepts  of  monolin- 
gual speakers  of  Korean,  Japanese,  Hindi,  Cantonese,  and  Mandarin  to  the  con- 
cepts of  the  speakers  of  these  languages  who  learned  English  as  an  L2  in  adult- 
hood. The  researchers  found  that  in  many  instances  category  boundaries  shifted 
for  late  bilinguals,  resulting  in  convergence  and  shift  toward  L2  boundaries,  as 
well  as  loss  and  addition  of  categories.  A  shift  in  typicality  judgments  was  found  in 
a  study  by  Shimron  and  Chemitsky  (1995).  The  researchers  compared  typicality 
ratings  for  items  in  several  categories  (sport,  fruit,  food,  science,  vegetable,  ve- 
hicle, beverage,  disease)  provided  by  native  speakers  of  Spanish  in  Argentina, 
native  speakers  of  Hebrew  in  Israel,  and  Jewish  immigrants  from  Argentina  cur- 
rently residing  in  Israel.  They  found  that  a  typicality  shift  took  place  among  immi- 
grant subjects,  reflecting  the  change  and  adaptation  processes  that  resulted  from 
the  cultural  transition.  Typicality  strengthening  (i.e.,  judgment  of  items  as  more 
central  and  typical  for  their  category)  for  items  ranging  from  chemistry,  geology, 
and  avocado  to  malaria,  basketball,  and  weight  lifting  was  found  to  be  more  com- 
mon than  typicality  weakening;  it  was  attributed  to  particular  assimilation  strate- 
gies and  the  desire  to  become  full-fledged  members  of  the  host  society. 

Conceptual  restructuring  is  a  related  phenomenon  whereby  the  shift  is  par- 
tial rather  than  complete,  and  the  concepts  do  not  fully  approximate  the  L2-based 
ones  but  rather  acquire  some  new  dimensions.  Restructuring  is  evident  in  seman- 
tic extensions  in  which  LI  words  acquire  new  meaning — and  LI -based  concepts 
change  their  internal  structure — under  the  influence  of  L2.  For  instance,  in  stan- 
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dard  Spanish,  correr  'to  run'  has  the  meaning  of  moving  rapidly,  while  in  the 
language  of  Cuban  immigrants  in  the  United  States  it  has  also  acquired  the  meta- 
phoric  meaning  of  running  for  office,  for  example,  correr  para  gobemador  'to  run 
for  governor'  (Otheguy  &  Garcia,  1988).  Similar  instances  of  conceptual  restruc- 
turing were  found  in  the  study  by  Pavlenko  and  Jarvis  (2000)  discussed  in  the 
previous  section,  where  some  Russian  participants  were  shown  to  have  changed 
their  mental  representations  of  particular  concepts,  such  as  stsena  'scene'  or 
sozhiteVnitsa  (literally  'co-habitant,'  a  pejorative  term  for  mistress,  used  in  the  L2 
meaning  of  roommate). 

Yet  another  process  in  conceptual  change  is  convergence  between  the  two 
systems,  whereby  a  unitary  system  is  created,  distinct  both  from  LI  and  L2.  The 
idea  of  convergence — oftentimes  referred  to  as  shift — is  not  new:  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  both  Weinreich  (1953)  and  Haugen  (1953)  and  documented  by  Ervin- 
Tripp  (1961),  who  found  that  color  categories  used  by  Navaho-English  bilinguals 
differed  systematically  from  the  monolingual  norms  in  the  respective  languages. 
Ervin-Tripp's  (1961)  findings  were  confirmed  in  a  study  by  Caskey-Sirmons  and 
Hickerson  (1977),  mentioned  previously,  where  the  researchers  found  that  late 
bilinguals  mapped  larger  total  color  areas  and  had  less  stable  color  category  bound- 
aries and  more  variable  category  foci  than  monolingual  speakers. 

Finally,  the  last  possible  general  outcome  of  the  interaction  between  LI-  and 
L2-based  conceptual  systems  may  be  the  process  of  attrition  of  certain  concepts,  at 
times  accompanied  by  substitution.  This  phenomenon  is  well  documented  in  the 
literature  on  non-pathological  language  loss,  in  particular  with  regard  to  lexicalized 
concepts  (Jaspaert  &  Kroon,  1992;  Olshtain  &  Barzilay,  1991;  Stoessel,  2000; 
Waas,  1996).  Linguistic  manifestations  of  conceptual  attrition  range  from  code 
switching  to  lexical  borrowing  to  semantic  shift.  Clearly,  not  all  instances  of  lexi- 
cal borrowing,  semantic  extension,  or  loan  translation  provide  evidence  of  con- 
ceptual change  and,  in  particular,  attrition.  I  see  particularly  compelling  evidence 
of  L2  influence  on  LI -based  conceptual  representations  in  cases  where  L2  users 
categorize  non-verbally  presented  stimuli  according  to  the  categories  of  their  L2 
in  their  LI  production,  as  in  many  of  the  examples  above. 

In  sum,  the  few  available  studies  of  conceptual  transfer  demonstrate  that 
conceptual  representations  are  subject  to  change  in  adulthood:  New  concepts  may 
be  added  (Caskey-Sirmons  &  Hickerson,  1977;  Otheguy  &  Garcia,  1988,  1993; 
Pavlenko,  1997,  1999;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000),  previously  acquired  concepts 
may  shift  toward  L2  conceptual  boundaries  (Caskey-Sirmons  &  Hickerson,  1977; 
Pavlenko,  1999;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000;  Shimron  &  Chemitsky,  1995)  or  un- 
dergo convergence  or  restructuring  (Caskey-Sirmons  &  Hickerson,  1977; 
Pavlenko,  1999;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000),  while  some  conceptual  distinctions  and 
boundaries  may  be  lost  (Caskey-Sirmons  &  Hickerson,  1977).  Just  as  with  lexical 
and  semantic  changes,  the  researchers  suggest  that  the  causes  of  conceptual  trans- 
fer are  to  be  found  in  acculturation  to  the  target  community,  which  is  predicated  on 
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negotiation  of  a  new  conceptual  reality  (Andrews,  1999;  Otheguy  &  Garcia,  1988, 
1993;  Pavlenko,  1999). 

L2  Influence  on  LI  in  Pragmatics 

While  the  study  of  LI  transfer  in  pragmatics  is  a  well-established  area  of 
research  (cf.  Kasper,  1992),  the  study  of  L2  influence  on  LI  pragmatic  compe- 
tence is  only  beginning.  A  summary  of  the  few  studies  that  deal  with  L2  influence 
in  pragmatics  is  presented  in  Table  5. 

Table  5:  LI  Influence  on  LI  Pragmatics  in  Late  Bilinguaiism 


Studies 

Languages 

(L1/L2) 

Ages 

Age  of 
Acquisition 

Length  of 
Exposure 
(in  Years) 

Context  of 
acquisition 

Outcome 

Latomaa, 
1998 

English/Finnish 

average 

42.4 

postpuberty 

average 
11.4 

natural 

borrowing, 
shift,  and 
loss 

Tao& 

Thompson, 

1991 

Mandarin/English 

35  and 
.38 

21 

Hand  17 

natural  and 
formal 

borrowing, 
shift,  and 
loss 

Valdes  & 
Pino,  1981 

Spanish/English 

adults 

natural 

convergence 

Waas.  1996 

German/English 

adults 

15+ 

10-20 

natural 

borrowing, 
shift,  and 
loss 

The  loss  of  LI  pragmatic  competence  is  discussed  in  an  autobiographic  nar- 
rative by  Kyoko  Mori  (1997),  a  Japanese  woman  who  has  lived  in  America  for  20 
years  since  the  age  of  20.  Mori  complains  that  while  in  the  Midwest  she  can  per- 
fectly well  distinguish  symbolic  invitations  from  the  real  ones,  this  is  not  the  case 
in  Japan: 

In  Japan,  there  are  no  clear-cut  signs  to  tell  me  which  invitations  are  real  and 
which  are  not.  People  can  give  all  kinds  of  details  and  still  not  expect  me  to 
show  up  at  their  door  or  call  them  from  the  train  station.  I  cannot  tell  when  I 
am  about  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  or  hurt  someone's  feelings  by  taking  them 
at  their  word  or  by  failing  to  do  so.  (p.  10) 

Another  area  of  loss  in  pragmatic  competence,  identified  by  Mori  (1997), 
concerns  the  level  of  politeness  in  conversation: 


I  can  only  fall  silent  because  thirty  seconds  into  the  conversation,  I  have  al- 
ready failed  at  an  important  task:  while  I  was  bowing  and  saying  hello,  I  was 
supposed  to  have  been  calculating  the  other  person's  age,  rank,  and  position  in 
order  to  determine  how  polite  I  should  be  for  the  rest  of  the  conversation, 
(p.  11) 
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In  some  cases,  Mori  (1997)  even  draws  on  the  pragmatics  of  her  American 
English  milieu:  "In  my  frustration,  I  turn  to  the  familiar:  I  begin  to  analyze  the 
conversation  by  the  Midwestern  standard  of  politeness"  (p.  7).  More  evidence  of 
pragmatic  loss  in  LI  comes  from  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive 
examinations  of  LI  loss  to  date,  a  previously  mentioned  study  by  Waas  (1996).  In 
her  study  of  LI  proficiency  of  Gennan  inmiigrants  in  Austraha,  Waas  (1996)  looked 
not  only  at  the  morphosyntactic  but  also  at  the  communicative  competence  of  a 
group  of  118  late  German-English  bilinguals.  The  interviews  with  the  subjects 
demonstrated  a  high  level  of  LI  attrition:  Even  though  they  viewed  codes  witching 
negatively,  none  of  the  subjects  was  able  to  complete  the  interviews  with  the  re- 
searcher without  employing  the  L2.  Throughout  the  interviews,  the  participants 
experienced  difficulties  with  conversational  fluency  in  German  and  their  perfor- 
mance lacked  in  expressiveness  and  authenticity.  These  problems  manifested  them- 
selves in  a  lack  of  ad  hoc  responses,  idiomatic  phrases,  proverbs,  and  humor;  more- 
over, even  such  automatized  features  as  reflex  responses,  repartee,  and  onomato- 
poeia were  lost  by  the  subjects.  Waas  (1996)  explains  her  findings  by  the  subjects' 
voluntary  migration,  willingness  to  integrate  into  the  L2  environment,  and  result- 
ing assimilation  (116  of  the  118  subjects  were  employed,  with  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  managers,  administrators,  and  other  professionals).  She  also  found  attitudi- 
nal  differences  with  regard  to  LI  attrition:  The  most  significant  differences  were 
between  those  who  affiliated  with  other  German  speakers  and  those  who  did  not. 
Consequently,  the  group  most  affected  by  LI  loss  was  the  naturalized  citizens,  and 
the  second  was  those  who  had  retained  their  passports  but  had  few  (if  any)  connec- 
tions with  other  German  speakers  in  Australia. 

Other  studies  of  L2  influence  on  LI  suggest  that  this  influence  may  also 
compromise  another  type  of  automatized  responses:  listener  responses,  or 
backchannels.  Thus,  Tao  and  Thompson  (1991)  found  that  in  two  separate  conver- 
sations in  Mandarin,  two  Mandarin  L2  users  of  English,  for  whom  English  had 
become  the  dominant  language,  made  extensive  use  of  American-English 
backchannel  strategies  not  found  in  the  speech  of  monolingual  Mandarin  speakers 
or  in  that  of  Mandarin-dominant  bilinguals.  These  strategies  included  such 
backchannel  tokens  as  aha,  uh  huh,  mhm,  and  yeah  or  shi  ('yes'  in  Mandarin) 
where  Mandarin  uses  such  forms  as  ao,  ai,  and  dui.  Moreover,  just  like  monolin- 
gual speakers  of  English,  the  two  L2  users  used  backchannel  tokens  much  more 
frequently  than  their  Mandarin-speaking  interlocutors  and  in  positions  and  with 
functions  reminiscent  of  English  backchannel  behavior.  For  instance,  in  one  of  the 
conversations,  the  L2  user  produced  306  backchanneled  utterances,  while  his  in- 
terlocutor had  only  five.  Similarly,  Latomaa  (1998)  found  that,  when  speaking 
English,  late  English-Finnish  bihnguals  living  in  Finland  used  Finnish  greetings 
and  backchannel  signals,  such  as  hei  'hi,'  joo  'yes,'  ahaa  '1  see,'  or  m  and  joo  while 
breathing  in  as  an  equivalent  of  the  English  je^.  While  the  discussion  above  seems 
to  point  to  borrowing,  shift,  and  loss  as  the  key  changes  in  LI  pragmatic  compe- 
tence, a  study  of  compliment  responses  by  Valdes  and  Pino  (1981)  indicates  that 
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the  compliment  repertoire  of  adult  Mexican- American  bilinguals  is  distinct  from 
the  repertoires  of  monolingual  speakers  of  English  and  Spanish  due  to  conver- 
gence. The  authors  also  suggest  that  a  loss  of  particular  pragmatic  distinctions 
may  occur  in  an  immigrant  language  if  these  distinctions  are  not  part  of  the  target 
language  community  norms. 

In  sum.  the  little  evidence  available  to  date  seems  to  suggest  that  pragmatic 
competence  may  also  be  subject  to  L2  influence,  resulting  in  convergence  (Valdes 
&  Pino,  1981)  as  well  as  in  borrowing,  shift,  and  loss  (Latomaa,  1998;  Tao  & 
Thompson,  1991;  Waas,  1996).  The  reasons  behind  this  phenomenon  are  typically 
considered  to  be  crosslinguistic  differences  in  particular  pragmatic  norms,  accul- 
turation, a  high  level  of  L2  proficiency,  and  intensive  daily  exposure  to  L2  prag- 
matic norms  (Latomaa,  1998;  Tao  &  Thompson,  1991;  Valdes  &  Pino,  1981;  Waas, 
1996). 

L2  Influence  on  LI  in  Rhetoric 

Similarly  to  the  study  of  pragmatics,  the  study  of  contrastive  rhetoric  has 
made  significant  advances  toward  examining  patterns  of  LI  influence  on  L2  per- 
formance (cf.  Connor,  1996).  Very  few  studies  to  date  deal  with  the  reverse — 
possible  effects  of  L2  on  LI  writing.  In  my  own  study  of  autobiographic  narratives 
of  bilingual  writers  (Pavlenko,  1998),  I  found  that  adults  who  learn  their  L2  post- 
puberty  and- become  writers  in  their  second  language  may  experience  L2  influence 
with  regard  to  the  perspective  taken  in  their  LI  writing.  Jan  Novak,  a  late  Czech- 
English  bilingual,  made  the  following  observation  about  his  Czech  writing: 

...gradually  I  realized  that  when  drafting  [my  poems]  1  was  now  explaining 
things  that  a  Czech  reader  would  know.  I  had  started  to  write  for  Americans; 
my  linguistic  transformation  was  under  way.  It  was  to  happen  in  three  deli- 
cately unburdening  stages,  as  I  moved  from  writing  in  Czech  about  Czechs  for 
Czechs  to  writing  for  Americans  in  English  about  Americans.  (Novak,  1994, 
p.  264) 

Personal  insights  on  the  loss  of  LI  rhetorical  patterns  also  come  from  Connor 
(1999),  a  renowned  expert  on  LI  transfer  in  L2  rhetoric.  After  having  spent  several 
years  in  the  United  States,  writing  in  English,  the  author  went  back  to  Finland,  her 
native  country,  to  coauthor  a  Finnish-language  manual  on  writing  grant  proposals 
in  English.  She  found  the  process  of  collaboration  extremely  difficult,  as  her  views 
on  organization  of  the  material  differed  from  those  of  her  Finnish  co-authors.  When 
the  first  draft  of  the  manual  appeared  incoherent  to  her,  Connor  attempted  to  argue 
with  her  colleagues  that  the  main  point  should  be  in  the  beginning  of  the  para- 
graph, followed  by  examples  supporting  the  point.  At  the  end,  however,  the  re- 
searcher realized  the  extent  of  her  own  Americanization:  The  changes  she  sug- 
gested were  inappropriate  for  Finnish  rhetoric  style.  Not  surprisingly,  no  major 
changes  based  on  her  suggestions  were  included  in  the  final  version  of  the  Finnish 
booklet. 
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While  little  empirical  evidence  is  available  to  date  on  L2  influence,  a  recent 
investigation  by  Kecskes  and  Papp  (2000)  found  metalinguistic  effects  of  foreign 
language  (FL)  learning  on  native  language  development  and  use.  The  authors  con- 
ducted a  longitudinal  study  with  Hungarian  students  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16,  FL  learners  of  English,  French,  or  Russian.  In  the  beginning  of  the  study  all  the 
students  produced  Hungarian  essays  of  similar  quality;  later,  however,  those  re- 
ceiving intensive  (immersion  and  specialized  classes)  FL  instruction  outperformed 
the  control  group  that  was  receiving  three  hours  of  ¥L  instruction  a  week.  Inten- 
sive learners  performed  better  on  several  written  tasks  in  a  number  of  ways:  Their 
overall  language  use  was  more  creative,  their  planning  was  more  elaborated,  and 
their  use  of  subordinate  clauses  was  more  frequent,  complex,  and  sophisticated.  In 
addition,  it  was  demonstrated  that  typological  differences  between  LI  and  L2  also 
had  an  effect  on  LI  development:  The  effects  of  French  and  English  were  found  to 
be  stronger  than  those  of  Russian.  To  account  for  this,  Kecskes  and  Papp  (2000) 
suggest  that  the  transfer  from  the  FL  into  the  LI  is  especially  intense  and  positive 
if  the  two  differ  from  each  other  in  configuration,  since  different  sentence-orga- 
nizing principles,  such  as  grammatical  word  order  versus  pragmatic  word  order, 
result  in  different  learning  strategies.  Thus,  strategies  developed  in  learning  French 
and  English,  where  word  order  is  grammar-driven,  complement  the  ones  devel- 
oped in  Hungarian,  in  which  word  order  is  driven  by  pragmatics,  as  in  Russian.  In 
the  present  paradigm,  the  outcome  of  their  study  will  be  interpreted  as  borrowing 
in  a  wider  meaning  of  the  word,  implying  addition  and  enrichment.  The  reasons 
behind  L2  influence  on  LI  rhetoric  may  be  similar  to  those  discussed  in  the  previ- 
ous sections  and  include  crosslinguistic  differences  (Kesckes  and  Papp,  2000)  and 
acculturation  (Connor,  1999;  Pavlenko,  1998). 

POSSIBLE  CONSTRAINTS  ON  L2  INFLUENCE 

Based  on  the  factors  posited  as  important  in  the  various  studies  summa- 
rized above,  I  suggest  that  L2  influence  operates  under  10 — and  possibly  more — 
specific  constraints,  some  of  which  are  different  and  others  similar  to  those  pro- 
posed for  LI  transfer  (Ellis,  1994)  and  for  language  loss  (Sharwood  Smith,  1989). 
These  constraints  may  be  divided  into  three  clusters:  (a)  individual  factors  (learn- 
ers' age  and  onset  of  L2  learning,  learners'  goals  and  language  attitudes,  language 
proficiency,  individual  differences),  (b)  sociolinguistic  factors  (learning  context, 
language  exposure,  language  prestige),  and  (c)  linguistic  and  psycholinguistic  fac- 
tors (language  level,  typological  similarity,  developmental  factors). 

1 .  Learners  'age  and  onset  ofL2  learning:  While  all  learners  may  be  affected 
by  L2  influence,  it  will  be  most  visible  in  younger  learners  (Kecskes  &  Papp, 
2000;  Stoessel,  2000;  Williams,  1980). 

2.  Learners '  goals  and  language  attitudes,  as  well  as  support  for  or  resis- 
tance to  their  assimilation  from  the  members  of  the  L2  community:  L2  influence 
will  be  most  evident  in  learners  who  are  attempting  to  and  are  allowed  to  become 
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legitimate  members  of  their  L2  communities  and  who  culturally  identify  with  the 
members  of  that  community  (Major,  1993;  Otheguy  &  Garcia,  1988,  1993; 
Pavlenko,  1998,  1999;  Seliger  &  Vago,  1991b;  Waas,  1996) 

3.  Language  proficiency:  While  Williams'  (1980)  results  indicate  that  some 
restructuring  may  take  place  for  beginning  learners,  L2  effects  will  be  most  visible 
in  learners  with  high  levels  of  L2  fluency  and  proficiency  (Flege  &  Eefting,  1987; 
Major,  1992,  1993;  Poplack,Sankoff&  Miller,  1988;  Tao&  Thompson,  1991;  Van 
Hell,  1998a,  1998b). 

4.  Individual  differences:  In  addition  to  differences  in  language  learning  his- 
tories and  attitudes,  L2  effects  may  also  be  subject  to  a  number  of  individual  dif- 
ferences, such  as  phonetic  mimicry  ability  (Major,  1992,  1993)  or  input  sensitivity 
(Sharwood  Smith,  1989). 

5.  Learning  context:  L2  influence  will  be  most  significant  in  an  L2  environ- 
ment where  learners  actively  interact  with  the  members  of  the  L2  community 
(Andrews,  1999;  Flege,  1987a;  Jaspaert  &  Kroon,  1992;  Major,  1992,  1993; 
Pavlenko,  1999;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000;  Stoessel,  2000;  Waas,  1996);  however, 
some  influence  can  also  be  seen  in  FL  learning  provided  there  is  extensive  expo- 
sure and  a  high  proficiency  level  (Flege  &  Efting,  1987;  Kecskes  &  Papp,  2000; 
Van  Hell,  1998a,  1998b;  Van  Hell  &  Dijkstra,  2000). 

6.  Length  and  amount  of  language  exposure:  L2  influence  will  be  most  sig- 
nificant in  speakers  with  a  high  amount  of  past  and  present  intensive  exposure  to 
L2  and  low  exposure  to  LI  speech  (Boyd,  1993;  De  Bot,  Gommans,  &  Rossing, 
1991;  Laeufer,  1997;  Major,  1992,  1993;  Stoessel,  2000;  Tao  &  Thompson,  1991; 
Waas,  1996;  Williams,  1980);  in  cases  of  intensive  exposure  it  may  also  appear 
relatively  early  in  the  process  and  has  been  documented  with  L2  users  who  have 
spent  three  or  more  years  in  the  target  language  environment  (Pavlenko  &  Jarvis, 
2000). 

7.  Language  prestige:  The  shift  may  be  most  pronounced  toward  a  more 
valued  language  (Poplack,  Sankoff  &  Miller,  1988;  Weinreich,  1953;  Williams, 
1980);  on  the  other  hand,  not  even  high  status  will  preserve  a  language  from  attri- 
tion, as  seen  in  the  case  of  American  English  in  Finland  (Latomaa,  1998)  and 
Israel  (Olshtain  &  Barzilay,  1991). 

8.  Language  level:  While  evident  in  all  areas,  L2  influence  may  be  most 
conspicuous  in  phonology  (Flege,  1987a,  1987b;  Rege  &  Eefting,  1987;  Laeufer, 
1997;  Leather  &  James,  1996;  Major,  1992,  1993;  Williams,  1980)  and  in  the  lexi- 
con in  the  form  of  lexical  borrowing  and  semantic  extension  (Jaspaert  &  Kroon, 
1992;  Otheguy  &  Garcia,  1988,  1993;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000). 

9.  Typological  similarity:  Language  distance  (real  or  perceived),  typological 
proximity,  and  structural  similarity  also  could  affect  L2  influence  on  LI ;  just  like 
LI  transfer,  L2  influence  may  be  weakened  or  strengthened  by  any  of  these  typo- 
logical factors  (Boyd,  1993;  Boyd  &  Andersson,  1991;  Kecskes  &  Papp,  2000; 
Williams,  1980);  it  may  be  particularly  evident  in  the  areas  of  morphosyntax  where 
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the  L2  has  more  coding  efficiency  (Kecskes  &  Papp,  2000;  SeUger  &  Vago,  1 99 1  b; 
Sharwood  Smith,  1989). 

10.  Developmental  factors  deserve  special  consideration  in  future  research, 
since  just  as  LI  transfer  interacts  with  interlanguage  development,  L2  influence 
interacts  with  both  L2  development  and  LI  attrition,  at  times  leading  to  restructur- 
ing of  the  acoustic-phonetic,  semantic,  or  conceptual  space  (Caskey-Sirmons  & 
Hickerson,  1977;  Leather  &  James,  1996;  Williams,  1980). 

Clearly,  this  list  is  just  an  initial  attempt  to  synthesize  the  factors  that  may 
affect  L2  influence  on  LI,  and  in  the  future  it  will  need  to  be  refined  and  modified 
not  only  to  include,  exclude,  or  expand  particular  constraints  but  also  to  account 
for  influence  of  more  than  one  additional  language  on  the  LI  in  late  bilingualism. 

CONCLUSION 


On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  discussed  above,  I  suggest  that  given  pro- 
longed exposure  or  a  high  level  of  L2  proficiency,  L2  influence  on  LI  can  be 
evidenced  in  competence,  performance,  and  processing  on  all  language  levels — 
phonology,  morphosyntax,  lexis,  semantics,  pragmatics,  and  rhetoric — and  in  the 
underlying  conceptual  representations  (see  a  summary  of  the  types  of  influence  in 
Table  6). 

Table  6:  L2  Influence  on  LI  in  Adulthood 


Language 
areas 

Borrowing 

Convergence 

Shift 

Restructuring 

Loss 

Phonology 

X 

X 

X 

Morphosyntax 

X 

(processing) 

X 

X 

Lexicon  and 
Semantics 

X 

X 

(including 
processing) 

X 

X 

Conceptual 
Representations 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pragmatics 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rhetoric 

X 

X 

X 

L2  influence,  documented  in  the  studies  above,  is  theorized  here  as  resulting 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

1 .  Borrowing,  documented  in  the  lexicon  and  semantics  (Boyd,  1993;  Jaspaert 
&  Kroon,  1992;  Latomaa,  1998;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000),  conceptual  representa- 
tions (Caskey-Sirmons  &  Hickerson,  1977;  Otheguy  &  Garcia,  1988,  1993; 
Pavlenko,  1999;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000),  pragmatics  (Latomaa,  1998;  Tao  & 
Thompson,  1991;  Waas,  1996),  and  in  rhetoric  (Kecskes  &  Papp,  2000). 
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2.  Convergence  of  LI  and  L2  into  a  unitary  system,  distinct  from  both  lan- 
guages documented  in  phonology  (Flege,  1987a;  Flege  &  Eefting,  1987;  Major, 
1992,  1993;  Williams,  1979,  1980),  lexicon  and  semantics  (Jaspaert  &  Kroon, 
1992;  Van  Hell,  1998a,  1998b;  Van  Hell  &  Dijkstra,  2000;  Yoshida,  1990). 
morphosyntax  (Cook,  1999b),  pragmatics  (Valdes  &  Pino,  1981),  and  conceptual 
representations  (Caskey-Sirmons  &  Hickerson,  1977;  Pavlenko,  1999:  Pavlenko 
&  Jarvis,  2000). 

3.  Shift  from  LI  to  L2  values,  documented  in  phonology  (Andrews,  1999; 
Fischer-Jorgenen,  1968;  Flege,  1987a;  Major,  1992,  1993;  Williams,  1979,  1980), 
lexicon  and  semantics  (Grabois,  2000;  Jaspaert  &  Kroon,  1992;  Latomaa,  1998; 
Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000),  conceptual  representations  (Caskey-Sirmons  & 
Hickerson,  1977;  Pavlenko,  1999;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000;  Shimron  &  Chemitsky, 
1995),  pragmatics  (Latomaa,  1998;  Tao  &  Thompson,  1991;  Waas,  1996),  and 
rhetoric  (Pavlenko,  1998). 

4.  Restructuring  transfer,  documented  in  morphosyntax  (Altenberg,  1991; 
Boyd  &Andersson,  1991;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000;  Seliger&Vago,  1991b;  Skaden. 
1999;  Stoessel,  2000;  Waas,  1996),  and  in  conceptual  representtations  (otheguy  & 
Garcia,  1998,  1993;  Pavlenko.  1999;  Pavlenko  &  Jarvis,  2000). 

5.  LI  attrition  and  loss,  documented  in  phonology  (Major,  1992,  1993), 
morphosyntax  (Altenberg,  1991;  Boyd  &  Andersson,  1991;  De  Bot,  Gommans  & 
Rossing,  1991;  Stoessel,  2000;  Waas,  1996),  lexicon  and  semantics  (Latomaa,  1998; 
Olshtain  &  Barzilay,  1991;  Stoessel,  2000).  conceptual  representations  (Caskey- 
Sirmons  &  Hickerson,  1977).  pragmatics  (Latomaa,  1998;  Tao  &  Thompson,  1991; 
Waas,  1996),  and  rhetoric  (Connor,  1999). 

Together,  the  studies  reviewed  here  provide  evidence  that  adult  LI  compe- 
tence is  more  flexible  than  previously  assumed  and  that  it  may  be  subject  to  change 
in  the  process  of  L2  learning.  This  flexibility  presents  important  implications  for 
linguistic  theory  and  for  theories  of  SLA  and  bilingualism.  To  begin  with,  linguis- 
tic theory  can  no  longer  avoid  engaging  with  the  research  in  bilingualism  and 
SLA.  As  Major  ( 1 992)  pointed  out,  this  avoidance  leads  to  the  insufficient  basis  of 
linguistic  theory,  because  a  theory  of  language  which  ignores  bilingualism  is  "ba.sed 
on  data  that  exclude  a  very  significant  portion  of  linguistic  phenomena,  since  per- 
haps more  than  half  the  world's  population  uses  a  second  language  in  some  mean- 
ingful capacity"  (p.  191). 

In  turn,  the  fields  of  SLA  and  bilingualism  could  productively  expand  their 
investigation  of  transfer  effects,  looking  at  transfer  and  crosslinguistic  influence  in 
individual  L2  users  from  a  bidirectional  perspective.  It  may  be  particularly  inter- 
esting to  look  into  which  L2  inlluence  processes  take  place  in  which  language 
areas.  As  seen  in  Table  6.  the  studies  to  date  indicate  that  borrowing  may  be  the 
key  process  in  L2  influence  in  the  lexicon  and  semantics,  but  not.  for  instance,  in 
phonology  or  morphosyntax.  In  turn,  restructuring  may  be  dominant  in 
morphosyntax  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  conceptual  representations  but  not  in  other 
areas,  while  convergence  may  surface  in  phonology  and  in  lexical  and  syntactic 
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processing.  Thus,  it  appears  that  further  investigation  into  psycho-  and 
sociolinguistic  aspects  of  crosshnguistic  influence  may  enrich  not  only  our  under- 
standing of  second  language  learning  processes  and  of  the  functioning  of  bilingual 
memory,  but  also  general  psycholinguistic  theory. 

Moreover,  I  suggest  that  to  document  and  to  understand  L2  influence  on  LI 
may  be  as  important  for  the  study  of  language  development  as  to  understand  the 
functioning  of  LI  transfer,  since  the  fact  that  L2  starts  influencing  LI  marks  an 
important  developmental  stage  in  the  process  of  second  language  learning  and  a 
beginning  of  a  new  type  of  interaction  between  the  two  languages.  In  many  cases 
evidence  of  L2  influence  on  LI  can  provide  important — albeit  indirect — informa- 
tion about  areas  of  linguistic  competence  currently  under  restructuring  in  the  pro- 
cess of  second  language  learning.  It  will  not  be  enough,  however,  to  investigate 
crosshnguistic  influence  bidirectionally  and  to  gather  more  information  about  L2 
transfer  effects.  These  effects  cannot  be  properly  understood  from  the  perspective 
of  duplicative  competence  or  with  the  monolingual  view  of  a  bilingual  individual 
in  mind.  Such  a  perspective  does  not  allow  us  to  theorize  the  interaction  between 
the  two  languages,  beautifully  described  by  a  late  Polish-English  bilingual  Eva 
Hoffman: 

When  I  speak  Polish  now,  it  is  infiltrated,  permeated,  and  inflected  by  the 
English  in  my  head.  Each  language  modifies  the  other,  crossbreeds  with  it, 
fertilizes  it.  Each  language  makes  the  other  relative.  (Hoffman,  1989,  p.  273) 

I  see  the  multicompetence  view,  advanced  by  Cook  (1991,  1992),  as  uniquely 
equipped  to  deal  with  such  complex  issues  as  bi-  and  multidirectionality  of 
crosshnguistic  influence  in  the  study  of  SLA  and  bi-  and  multilingualism.  It  is  my 
hope  that  future  research  on  crosshnguistic  influence  will  incorporate  the  notion 
of  L2  influence  on  LI  and  explore  this  influence  in  adult  L2  users'  linguistic  and 
conceptual  systems. 
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A  Comparison  of  the  Effects  of  Analytic  and  Holistic  Rating 
Scale  Types  in  the  Context  of  Composition  Tests 

Nathan  T.  Can- 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

This  study  examines  how  different  composition  rating  scale  types — analytic  and 
holistic — can  differentially  affect  the  aspects  of  academic  English  ability  measured  in  an 
ESL  proficiency  test  battery.  Specifically,  the  study  addresses  the  following  questions:  (I) 
To  what  extent  do  holistic  and  analytic  scales  contribute  differentially  to  total  scores  on  a 
test  of  academic  English  ability?  (2)  To  what  extent  does  the  test  as  a  whole  measure  different 
aspects  of  language  ability,  depending  on  whether  analytic  or  holistic  composition  scores 
are  used?  (3)  To  wliat  extent  does  a  particular  rating  scale  type  provide  potentially  useful 
information  for  placement  or  diagnosis,  either  alone  or  as  part  of  a  multi-component 
assessment?  Multiple  regression  and  exploratory  factor  analyses  indicate  that  changing 
the  composition  rating  scale  type  not  only  changes  the  interpretation  of  that  section  of  a 
test,  but  may  also  result  in  total  test  scores  which  are  no  longer  comparable. 

INTRODUCTION 

Rating  scales,  sometimes  referred  to  as  rubrics,  can  be  powerful  tools  for 
systematically  quantifying  the  performance  of  test  takers.  In  the  context  of  assess- 
ing the  academic  writing  ability  of  nonnative  speakers  of  English,  they  provide  the 
potential  for  reliable  scoring  in  a  valid  manner,  rather  than  simply  according  to  the 
personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the  rater. 

Naturally,  however,  the  use  of  rating  scales  involves  certain  tradeoffs  as  well. 
For  example,  Delandshere  and  Petrosky  (1998)  point  out  that  there  are  inherent 
limitations  involved  in  reducing  complex  performances  to  one  or  more  numerical 
ratings  and  claim  that  such  ratings  therefore  do  a  poor  job  of  representing  the 
constructs  to  which  they  are  intended  to  correspond.  Furthermore,  they  argue  that 
the  more  complex  a  task  is,  the  less  easily  it  can  be  generalized  to  contexts  outside 
that  of  the  assessment.  While  there  is  probably  some  truth  to  these  claims,  we 
should  not  rush  to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath.  The  testing  context  of  interest 
here  is  the  so-called  one-  or  two-shot  essay  exam  in  which  test  takers  write  an 
essay  in  a  single  sitting  (one  "shot")  and  may  also  be  given  an  opportunity  to  edit 
their  writing  (two  "shots").  This  testing  context  can  reasonably  be  held  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  target  language  usage  domain  of  academic  writing  in  several  re- 
spects. For  example,  many  academic  content  courses  require  in-class  essay  tests, 
and  most  or  all  academic  writing  requires  an  introduction,  a  conclusion,  and  the 
use  of  rational  arguments  rather  than  emotional  ones.  In  addition,  in  spite  of  any 
limitations  inherent  in  reducing  complex  constructs  to  one  or  a  few  numbers,  such 
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ratings  are  too  useful  in  describing  writing  not  to  be  used,  although  perhaps  we 
might  do  well  to  maintain  a  vigilant  attitude  towards  potential  problems  with  reli- 
ability and  validity. 

In  considering  whether  to  revise  or  replace  a  particular  rating  scale,  there  are 
two  principal  issues  to  address.  The  first  is  the  identification  of  the  target  language 
usage  domain  to  which  test  developers  wish  to  generalize  test  results.  The  second 
issue  is  the  question  of  what  qualities  of  test  usefulness  (Bachman  &  Palmer,  1996) 
test  developers  wish  to  emphasize  and  how  those  qualities  are  and  would  be  in- 
stantiated in  the  current  and  revised  versions  of  the  test.  One  quality  of  usefulness 
of  particular  interest  in  such  situations  is  the  contribution  of  a  rating  scale  to  the 
overall  assessment  process — in  the  present  context,  how  well  it  describes  test  tak- 
ers' performance,  how  it  contributes  to  the  test's  predictive  utility,  how  useful  it  is 
for  diagnostic  purposes,  and  what  data  it  may  potentially  contribute  for  research. 

These  types  of  contributions  define  the  research  questions  to  be  addressed 
by  the  present  study,  which  examines  how  and  to  what  extent  changes  in  the  com- 
position rating  scale  used  for  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  (UCLA) 
English  as  a  Second  Language  Placement  Examination  (ESLPE)  may  have  re- 
sulted in  changes  both  in  the  constructs  measured  by  the  lest  and  in  the  relative 
degrees  of  importance  of  its  parts.  Specifically,  this  study  addresses  the  following 
questions: 

(1)  To  what  extent  do  holistic  and  analytic  scales  contribute  to  total  scores 
on  a  test  of  academic  English  ability? 

(2)  Are  reading,  listening,  and  composition  scores  clearly  distinct  for  both 
versions  of  the  ESLPE.  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  are  they  different?  That  is,  to  what 
extent  does  the  test  measure  distinct  aspects  of  language  ability? 

(3)  To  what  extent  does  a  particular  rating  scale  type,  or  its  subscales,  pro- 
vide potentially  useful  or  distinctive  information  for  diagnosis  or  research,  cither 
alone  or  as  part  of  a  multi-component  assessment? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  intended  to  contribute  empirical  evi- 
dence to  the  ongoing  debate  on  the  relative  merits  of  analytic  and  holistic  rating 
scales  and  be  of  practical  local  benefit  in  the  ESLPE  planning  and  decision-mak- 
ing process. 

Conceptual  Framework  for  Rating  Scale  Comparisons 

One  useful  way  of  looking  at  types  of  rating  scales  (L.  F.  Bachman,  personal 
communication.  May  19,  1998)  is  to  view  them  in  terms  of  two  dimensions.  The 
first  is  that  of  holistic  (sometimes  called  global  or  unitary)  versus  analytic  (some- 
times called  componential)  rating  scales,  which  appears  to  be  the  principal  philo- 
sophical division  within  the  writing  assessment  community.  Most,  if  not  all,  rubric 
validation  research  seems  to  relate  to  this  issue  as  well.  The  second  dimension  is 
that  of  generic  versus  tailor-made  rating  scales,  which  refers  to  the  division  be- 
tween highly  task-dependent  scales,  such  as  primary  and  multiple  trait,  and  more 
general  ones,  which  arc  themselves  usually  held  valid  for  only  a  limited  range  of 
contexts  and  task  types.  The  dimension  of  generic  versus  tailor-made  scales  is 
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probably  more  a  matter  of  degree  than  a  true  dichotomy,  however,  and  although  it 
clearly  merits  further  investigation,  it  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Comparison  of  Holistic  and  Analytic  Rating  Scales 

Holistic  and  analytic  rating  scales  differ  in  that  a  holistic  rating  scale  uses  a 
single  global  numerical  rating  to  rate  a  composition,  while  an  analytic  rating  scale 
uses  several  subscales,  which  may  or  may  not  be  summed  or  averaged  together  to 
form  a  composite  total,  to  rate  characteristics  of  a  composition  separately.  Another 
distinction  that  has  been  made  is  that  between  holistic  and  enumerative  approaches, 
with  any  nonenumerative  scoring  method  labeled  as  holistic  (e.g..  Cooper,  1977; 
Jacobs,  Zingraf,  Wormuth,  Hartfiel,  &  Hughey,  1981).  This  sense  of  holistic,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  disappeared  from  use.  A  slightly  different  distinction  is  made 
by  Hamp-Lyons  (e.g.,  1991),  who  distinguishes  among  holistic,  primary  trait,  and 
multiple  trait  rating  scales.  Nevertheless,  the  most  common  current  usage  appears 
to  be  that  employed  in  this  paper. 

Support  for  holistic  scoring 

White  (1984),  a  principal  proponent  of  holistic  scoring,  claims  that  while 
holistic  scoring  is  not  perfect,  it  offers  a  number  of  advantages  over  analytic  scor- 
ing, the  first  being  that  "it  has  made  the  direct  testing  of  writing  practical"  (p. 
408).  This  argument  is  probably  his  strongest,  as  it  is  well  known  that  simpler 
rating  scales  generally  take  less  time  to  score  by  and  therefore  generally  cost  less 
to  use  than  do  more  complicated  ones.  Furthermore,  such  scores  tend  to  simplify 
the  rater  training  process,  which  can  be  of  considerable  benefit  in  situations  where 
the  rater  pool  sees  frequent  turnover  or  when  there  is  a  frequent  amount  of  rater 
retraining.' 

The  second  advantage  White  claims  for  holisticism,  however — that  a  single 
global  rating  lends  to  be  more  reliable  than  one  from  a  rating  scale  consisting  of 
several  subscales — is  somewhat  more  problematic.  Reliable  holistic  rating  scales 
can  certainly  be  constructed,  but  all  things  being  equal,  rating  scales  with  a  greater 
number  of  subscales  are  generally  seen  as  leading  to  greater  overall  consistency  of 
scoring  (see,  e.g..  Brown  &  Bailey,  1984;  Hamp-Lyons,  1991).  This  perspective 
treats  each  subscale  as  being  equivalent  to  a  test  item  and  is  based  upon  the  axiom 
that  although  merely  adding  items  to  a  test  will  not  necessarily  add  to  its  reliabil- 
ity, tests  with  more  items  or  tasks  are  generally  more  reliable  (Allen  &  Yen,  1979; 
Linn  &  Gronlund,  1995).  In  spite  of  this  theoretical  advantage  for  analytical  scor- 
ing, however,  Hamp-Lyons  and  Kroll  (1997)  concede  that  holistic  ratings  can 
achieve  reliability  rates  close  to  those  achieved  by  componential  scales.  One  pos- 
sible explanation  for  this  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  create  a  workable  rating  scale  using 
more  than  a  few  distinctive  subscales. 

In  support  of  the  construct  validity  of  holistic  scoring,  Huot  (1990)  reports 
that  the  results  of  research  on  the  process  of  rating  using  holistic  rating  scales 
indicate  that    'raters  are  most  influenced  by  the  content  and  organization  of  a 
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student's  writing"  (p.  207).  This  serves  as  evidence  that  holistic  scoring,  in  the 
monoHngual  context  at  least,  seems  to  be  based  upon  some  definable  construct. 
Similarly,  Tyndall  and  Kenyon  (1996)  report  that  a  multi-faceted  Rasch  analysis 
indicates  that  a  new  holistic  scale  used  in  EFL  placement  at  George  Washington 
University  appears  to  measure  a  single  construct  of  writing  ability.  This  single 
construct  is  implied  to  be  something  along  the  lines  of  "EFL  Program  course  level," 
however,  which  raises  a  problem:  While  the  test  may  satisfy  its  objective  of  plac- 
ing students  in  the  program,  such  scores  cannot  be  interpreted  as  descriptions  of 
writing  ability  but  only  as  predictions  of  success  or  failure  at  a  given  level  of  study 
(Bachman,  1990). 

Problems  with  holistic  scoring 

Huot  (1990)  considers  the  degree  to  which  holistic  scoring  has  been  vali- 
dated and  finds  that  the  emphasis  in  holisUc  scoring  has  strongly  tended  to  be  on 
reliability  rather  than  validity,  with  the  two  sometimes  even  being  equated.  This, 
he  claims,  has  led  to  an  unsubstantiated  general  assumpdon  of  the  validity  of  ho- 
listic scoring  procedures.  Most  of  the  problems  with  holistic  scoring  center  around 
its  validity,  with  the  most  problematic  issues  perhaps  being  what  it  is  that  holisfic 
scoring  measures  and  whether  holisfic  scores  are  able  to  adequately  capture  the 
whole  of  a  written  product  in  a  single  global  rafing. 

With  regard  to  the  first  concern,  Hamp-Lyons  (1990)  argues  that  raters  using 
holistic  rafing  scales  cannot  agree  on  which  essays  are  better  than  others,  nor  on 
what  specifically  makes  one  superior  to  another.  In  support  of  this  argument,  she 
points  out  that  an  interrater  reliability  coefficient  of  .70  means  that  raters  are  only 
in  49%  agreement.  Taken  even  further,  the  .90  correlation  she  reports  for  raters  of 
the  Michigan  Test  of  English  Language  Proficiency,  or  MELAB  (University  of 
Michigan,  n.d.;  cited  in  Hamp-Lyons,  1990)  indicates  a  19%  disagreement  rate. 

In  addifion,  studies  indicating  that  holistic  scores  represent  a  single  con- 
struct, which  requires  agreement  among  raters  as  to  what  is  being  rated,  turn  out  to 
be  of  quesfionable  generalizability  to  the  evaluation  of  nonnafive  speakers'  aca- 
demic wrifing.  For  example,  while  Huot's  (1990)  findings  that  raters  using  holisfic 
rating  scales  focus  on  content  and  organization  could  be  seen  as  lending  support  to 
the  validity  of  holistic  rafings,  the  generalizability  of  these  results  to  the  ESL  con- 
text may  be  limited  because  the  studies  to  which  he  refers  do  not  appear  to  have 
differentiated  between  nafive  and  nonnafive  speakers  of  English.  Similarly,  a  study 
by  Vacc  (1989)  idenfified  quality  and  development  of  ideas  to  be  a  significant 
predictor  of  holisfic  scores  across  all  raters,  but  she  herself  cautions  that  her  results 
may  not  be  generalizable  from  low-ability  monolingual  eighth  grade  boys  to  other 
educafional  contexts.  Even  within  that  context,  however,  beyond  their  apparent 
agreement  regarding  one  factor  underlying  writing  ability,  she  finds  that  there  tends 
to  be  little  agreement  among  raters  on  what  else  is  subsumed  by  holisfic  scores  of 
writing  ability. 
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In  contrast  to  studies  indicating  the  importance  of  content  and  discourse 
features  in  holistic  scoring,  Homburg  (1984)  found  evidence  supporting  the  idea 
that  holistic  rating  scales  discriminate  between  intermediate  ESL  students  on  the 
basis  of  linguistic  accuracy.  He  does  note,  however,  that  the  measures  used  in  the 
study  would  probably  be  less  important  at  high  ability  levels  and  might  be  unus- 
able at  lower  levels.  Through  the  use  of  a  combination  of  five  objective  scoring 
measures  (error  rates,  dependent  clauses,  words  per  sentence,  coordinating  con- 
junctions, and  T-units),  he  was  able  to  account  for  84%  of  the  variance  in  scores 
for  these  three  levels.  This  finding  indicates  that  trained  raters  using  the  holistic 
rating  scale  for  the  Michigan  Test  of  English  Language  Proficiency  (University  of 
Michigan,  n.d.;  cited  in  Homburg,  1984)  battery,  a  predecessor  of  the  MELAB, 
probably  focused  primarily  on  language  at  certain  ability  levels.  If  linguistic  accu- 
racy and  sophistication  is  to  be  the  definition  of  academic  writing  ability,  then  this 
could  be  seen  as  a  validation  of  the  holistic  approach.  If  the  construct  is  defined  as 
including  something  more,  however,  these  results  pose  something  of  a  problem 
for  the  validity  of  holistic  scoring. 

Moving  to  the  second  chief  concern  about  holistic  scoring — whether  holis- 
tic scores  are  able  to  adequately  capture  the  whole  of  a  written  product — it  appears 
that  holistic  ratings  of  academic  writing  might  suffice  for  native  speakers,  who 
have  presumably  attained  a  mastery  of  the  linguistic  forms  of  English  and  are 
more  likely  to  have  difficulty  with  other  aspects  of  writing,  such  as  content  and 
organization.  Such  may  not  be  the  case  for  nonnative  speakers,  however,  particu- 
larly those  whose  English  ability  is  still  a  work  in  progress.  Hamp-Lyons  (1991, 
1995)  points  out  the  problem  that  while  some  students  may  have  comparably  de- 
veloped levels  of  grammar  and  organization  in  their  writing,  others  may  exhibit 
differing  levels  of  performance  and  therefore  cannot  be  accurately  described  by  a 
single  global  score. 

One  example  of  this  problem  can  be  seen  in  Vaughan's  (1991)  study,  in  which 
negative  comments  expressed  by  at  least  three  raters  showed  widely  varying  pat- 
terns. Disregarding  comments  on  handwriting,  disagreement  with  content,  and 
offensiveness  of  content,  and  treating  unclear  content  as  being  linguistically  based, 
language-related  comments  accounted  for  as  little  as  33%  (Student  C)  and  as  much 
as  100%  (Student  D)  of  all  negative  comments.  KroU  (1990)  provides  a  second 
example,  noting  that  in  a  study  of  100  essays  by  advanced  academic  ESL  students, 
holistic  ratings  of  discourse  features  (organization  and  coherence)  were  uncorrelated 
(p^^  =  .083)  with  measures  of  syntactic  accuracy.  Furthermore,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, each  band  on  the  holistic  rating  scale  showed  wide  variation  in  syntactic 
accuracy. 

Another  aspect  of  this  concern  over  the  descriptive  adequacy  of  holistic 
ratings  is  raised  by  White  (1984),  who  admits  that  a  single  score  does  little  to 
provide  a  profile  of  a  student's  writing  ability.  Hamp-Lyons  (1991,  pp.  244-245; 
1995,  p.  761)  and  Hamp-Lyons  and  Kroll  (1997,  p.  29)  take  a  similar  position, 
adding  that  with  holistic  scoring,  "diagnostic  feedback  is  out  of  the  question." 
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Going  further,  Hamp-Lyons  (1991)  also  addresses  White's  (1984)  claim  that  ana- 
lytic scoring  is  reductionist,  claiming  that  instead  it  is  holistic  scoring  that  is  re- 
ductionist because  it  attempts  to  reduce  "cognitively  and  linguistically  complex 
responses  to  a  single  score"  (p.  244).  An  idea  of  the  problematicity  of  such  reduc- 
tion can  be  gained  from  Johns  (1986),  who  in  her  discussion  of  coherence  provides 
a  window  onto  the  simplification  of  the  construct  inherent  in  assigning  a  single 
global  rating  to  writing.  She  describes  coherence  as  an  amalgam  of  features  in- 
cluding cohesion,  unity,  register,  a  thesis,  and  logically  related  assertions.  All  of 
these  factors  are  subsumed  under  a  single  term,  which  generally  constitutes  a  single 
subscale  at  most  and  often  only  a  component  of  one  or  two  subscales,  yet  they  by 
no  means  characterize  the  whole  set  of  discourse  features  of  writing  ability. 

Additional  criticism  of  the  descriptive  adequacy  of  holistic  rating  comes  in 
Hamp-Lyons'  (1995)  charge  that  it  "fails  as  a  qualitative  research  tool  .  .  .  [and] 
permits  only  quantitative  research,  limiting  what  can  be  known  and  permitting 
crude  perceptions  and  categorizations"  (p.  761).  Finally,  she  adds  that  holistic 
rating  can  also  prove  inadequate  when  used  for  placing  students  into  ESL  pro- 
grams offering  a  variety  of  course  choices. 

Support  for  analytic  scoring 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  analytic  scoring  already  alluded  to  above  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  weaknesses  of  holistic  scoring  include  its  potential  to  describe  vary- 
ing levels  of  ability  across  different  features  of  a  student's  writing,  such  as  gram- 
mar and  organization,  as  well  as  to  provide  diagnostic  feedback.  While  it  may  not 
be  reasonable  to  expect  much  detailed  diagnosis  for  students  or  teachers  from  an 
analytically  scored  composition  test,  the  general  comments  provided  in  the  vari- 
ous subscales'  band  descriptors  could  prove  helpful  to  students. 

Research  by  Fathman  and  Whalley  (1990)  into  the  effectiveness  of  teacher 
feedback  on  content  (organization,  description,  coherence,  and  creativity)  and  gram- 
matical errors  indicates  that  general  comments  on  content  and  specific  comments 
on  grammar  can  help  students  significantly  improve  their  scores  in  both  areas  if 
they  revise  their  essays.  While  students  would  not  be  likely  to  revise  their  essays 
from  a  university-wide  ESL  composition  test,  barring  the  addition  of  an  editing 
task  to  the  test,  and  would  also  not  be  likely  to  receive  feedback  much  more  de- 
tailed than  the  degree  and  overall  types  of  their  error  patterns  (e.g.,  cohesion,  lin- 
guistic range  and  accuracy,  organization),  such  feedback  might  nevertheless  prove 
useful  to  them  in  their  subsequent  writing,  whether  for  ESL  or  content  area  courses. 

Setting  aside  for  now  questions  of  the  usefulness  of  results,  work  by  a  num- 
ber of  researchers  helps  validate  the  notion  of  dividing  writing  ability  into  separate 
categories.  For  example,  in  a  study  by  Gumming  (1990),  a  multivariate  analysis  of 
the  variance  in  ratings  assigned  by  both  experienced  and  novice  raters  showed 
significant  main  effects  with  no  interactions,  indicating  the  two  groups  "distin- 
guished students'  ESL  proficiency  and  writing  expertise  as  separate  factors  in  their 
rating  of  the  compositions"  (p.  35).  Gumming  and  Mellow  (1996)  provide  rein- 
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forcement  for  this  notion  in  a  subsequent  study,  which  also  found  no  relationship 
between  the  two  abilities. 

Similarly,  work  by  Weigle  and  Lynch  (1996)  on  the  validity  of  the  then- 
recently  revised  ESLPE  provided  at  least  partial  support  for  the  validity  of  the 
constructs  embodied  in  the  test's  three-subscale  composition  scoring  system.  Ad- 
ditional research  by  Milanovic,  Saville,  and  Shuhong  (1996)  found  that  raters 
marking  Cambridge  First  Certificate  in  English  and  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in 
English  (University  of  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  Syndicate,  n.d.;  cited  in 
Milanovic  et  al.,  1996)  compositions  focused  on  different  aspects  of  writing,  spe- 
cifically on  "communicative  effectiveness  and  task  realization"  versus  vocabulary 
and  content  (p.  106),  which  further  supports  the  notion  that  more  than  a  single 
global  rating  is  needed  to  adequately  describe  test  taker  performance. 

A  final  factor  militating  towards  the  use  of  analytic  scoring  can  be  inferred 
from  Weigle's  (1994)  study  of  the  effects  of  rater  training  on  the  use  of  a  three- 
component  analytic  scale.  She  observed  that  ratings  showed  differing  sensitivities 
to  training  across  subscales,  an  apparent  indication  that  separate  constructs  were 
in  fact  being  considered  in  the  rating  process. 

Problems  with  analytic  scoring 

White  (1984)  raises  what  is  probably  the  single  most  problematic  issue  for 
this  method:  Although  analytic  scoring  should,  in  theory,  allow  for  greater  diag- 
nostic information,  he  claims  that  there  is  no  serious  agreement  as  to  "what,  if  any, 
separable  sub-skills  exist  in  writing"  (p.  407).  White's  arguments  are  primarily 
oriented  towards  the  monolingual  context,  however,  and  so  may  not  be  generaliz- 
able  to  the  second  or  foreign  language  writing  context.  Furthermore,  since  the 
time  of  White's  writing,  work  by  Cumming  (1990)  discussed  above  indicates  that 
raters  in  the  ESL  context  are  able  to  distinguish  between  language  and  writing 
abilities,  which  would  indicate  that  at  least  a  two-subscale  analytic  instrument  is 
defensible.  Still,  the  issue  is  far  from  settled.  Is  two  the  maximum  number  of  dis- 
tinguishable components  of  academic  writing  proficiency?  Is  there  one  best  num- 
ber for  all  contexts? 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  where  to  draw  the  lines 
between  components  of  writing  ability,  Huot  (1990)  claims  that  content  and  orga- 
nization are  the  two  most  important  factors  in  determining  scores  given  by  holistic 
raters.  These  two  factors  are  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish,  however,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  old  version  of  the  UCLA  ESLPE  composition  rating  scale.  Ac- 
cording to  Weigle  (S.  C.  Weigle,  personal  communication,  June  5,  1998),  this  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  decision  to  eliminate  the  former  ESLPE  analytic  scale  ^ 
UCLA.  She  also  notes,  however,  that  this  may  have  been  at  least  partially  attribut- 
able to  the  wording  of  the  specific  rating  scale.  One  might  speculate  that  improved 
wording  of  the  two  subscales  could  have  cured  this  problem,  but  it  is  also  quite 
possible  that  content  and  rhetorical  control  may  be  intrinsically  difficult  to  evalu- 
ate separately.  Whichever  the  case,  Hamp-Lyons  and  Henning  (1991)  also  report 
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problems  associated  with  distinguishing  between  multiple  subscales  and  suggest 
reducing  the  number  from  the  five  or  seven  in  their  study  to  three,  in  part  because 
of  the  heavy  cognitive  load  which  larger  numbers  of  subscales  impose  on  raters. 

A  second  weakness  associated  with  analytic  scoring  is  that  while  more  de- 
tailed, constraining  rating  scales  increase  overall  interrater  reliability,  they  take 
longer  to  use  and  therefore  cost  more  (Popham,  1997). 

One  final  possible  weakness  of  analytic  scoring  is  pointed  out  by  Delandshere 
and  Petrosky  (1998),  who  opine  that  describing  complex  behaviors  in  terms  of  "a 
set  of  scores  and  generic  feedback  .  .  .  falls  short  of  providing  useful  representa- 
tions and  analyses"  (p.  16).  They  add  that  rating  scales  "are  too  generic  for  describ- 
ing, analyzing,  and  explaining  individual  performances"  (p.  21)  and  maintain  that 
"substantive  statements  . .  .  [not]  numerical  ratings  and  generic  feedback"  (p.  16) 
are  required. 

BACKGROUND  TO  THE  PRESENT  STUDY: 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ESLPE  COMPOSITION  RATING  SCALES 

Prior-  to  1989,  the  UCLA  ESLPE  composition  test  was  used  only  for  re- 
search purposes  and  as  a  tiebreaker  when  students  were  at  the  cut  point  between 
levels.  In  the  summer  of  1990,  as  a  part  of  an  overall  test  revision  process,  gradu- 
ate students  Charlene  Polio  and  Sara  Gushing  Weigle  were  hired  as  research  assis- 
tants to  develop  a  new  composition  test  for  inclusion  in  the  ESLPE.  Working  pri- 
marily with  Christine  Holten,  the  supervising  lecturer  for  composition  in  the  UCLA 
ESL  Service  Courses,  they  developed  an  analytic  model  with  three  subscales:  con- 
tent, rhetorical  control,  and  language,  with  language  double-weighted  (C.  Holten, 
personal  communication,  April  28,  1998).  Brian  Lynch,  who  at  that  time  was  both 
Director  of  the  ESL  Service  Courses  and  Director  of  the  ESLPE,  adds  that  the 
reason  for  choosing  this  structure  was  "to  have  the  scale  parallel  the  aspects  of 
writing  that  were  emphasized  in  the  ESL  Service  Course  curriculum"  and  that  the 
emphasis  on  the  language  subscale  was  "because  the  ESLPE  was  first  and  fore- 
most a  language  test.  Experience  showed  that  if  too  much  relative  weight  was 
given  to  content  and  organization,  it  would  not  reflect  the  range  of  students'  lan- 
guage proficiency  levels"  (B.  Lynch,  personal  communication,  June  3,  1998). 

By  1996,  problems  with  the  scale  had  become  apparent:  Specifically,  raters 
had  difficulty  distinguishing  content  and  organization,  and  the  scale  seemed  cum- 
bersome in  operational  use.  An  examination  of  actual  practice  revealed  that  when 
students  or  graduate  teaching  assistants  in  the  ESL  Service  Courses  complained 
about  student  placements,  the  main  factor  considered  in  the  decision  as  to  whether 
to  re-place  the  student  was  his  or  her  language  score,  not  that  for  content  or  orga- 
nization. The  decision  was  therefore  made  to  begin  work  on  developing  a  new 
rating  scale  based  entirely  upon  language.  It  was  first  operationally  used  during 
the  1996-97  academic  year  and  remained  unchanged  at  the  time  these  analyses 
were  performed  in  1998  (C.  Holten,  personal  communication,  April  28,  1998). 
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The  rating  scale  underwent  minor  adjustments  for  the  first  time  in  September  2000. 
All  three  rating  scales — the  analytic  scale  and  both  the  original  and  revised  lan- 
guage-only holistic  scales — are  included  in  the  Appendix. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  study  used  an  ex  post  facto  correlational  design  (Gay,  1992;  Isaac  & 
Michael,  1995)  to  investigate  the  effects  of  changing  the  ESLPE  composition  rat- 
ing scale  from  an  analytic  to  a  holistic  model.  Also  known  as  retrospective  or 
causal-comparative,  this  design  was  appropriate  because  the  change  being  studied 
had  already  taken  place  and  because  the  analyses  used  investigated  the  relation- 
ships between  variables  based  on  correlation  coefficients. 

Data 

The  data  used  for  this  study  came  from  the  Fall  1995  administration  of  the 
ESLPE.  The  listening  and  reading  portions  of  the  test  were  scored  objectively,  and 
the  compositions  were  scored  using  the  analytic  rating  scale.  These  ratings  are 
generally  performed  by  lecturers  and  graduate  teaching  assistants  from  the  ESL 
Service  Courses  the  day  after  the  test  is  administered.  After  all  the  essays  from  a 
given  administration  have  been  rated  once,  they  are  randomly  redistributed  for 
second  ratings  during  the  same  rating  session. 

As  a  part  of  her  dissertation  research  as  a  student  in  the  UCLA  Graduate 
School  of  Education  and  Information  Science,  Cynthia  Taskessen  obtained  94  of 

Table  1   List  and  Description  of  Variables  Used  in  the  Study 

Variable  Description 

COMPHl  Holistic  Composition  score  from  first  rating 

COMPH2  Holistic  Composition  score  from  second  rating 

COMPAl  Total  analytical  composition  score  from  first  rating 

C0MPA2  Total  analytical  composition  score  from  second  rating 

CONTl  Composition  content  rating  from  first  rating 

CONT2  Composition  content  rating  from  second  rating 

ORGl  Composition  organization  rating  from  first  rating 

0RG2  Composition  organization  rating  from  second  rating 

LANGl  Composition  language  rating  from  first  rating 

LANG2  Composition  language  rating  from  second  rating 

LIST  Total  listening  score 

READ  Total  reading  score 
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the  compositions  from  this  administration  of  the  test  and  had  83  of  them  rcscored 
using  the  new  hoHstic  rating  scale.  These  rescorings  were  performed  by  graduate 
teaching  assistants  from  the  ESL  Service  Courses.  A  Hst  of  the  variables  used  in 
the  study,  along  with  a  brief  description  of  each,  is  provided  in  Table  1  on  the 
preceding  page. 

Analyses 

The  statistical  methodologies  most  appropriate  to  the  data  and  the  research 
questions  were  multiple  linear  regression  and  exploratory  factor  analysis.  They 
were  performed  in  that  order,  as  it  corresponded  to  that  of  the  research  questions. 

Multiple  linear  regression 

The  first  stage  of  the  analysis  of  these  data  involved  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  multiple  linear  regression  models  using  SPSS  for  Windows  Release  8.0.0 
(SPSS  Inc.,  1997)  in  which  the  overall  ESLPE  scores  were  regressed  on  the  scores 
from  the  component  parts.  This  was  done  in  order  to  determine  how  changes  in  the 
composition  rating  scale  might  influence  the  relative  contributions  made  by  vari- 
ous ESLPE  component  scores,  particularly  the  composition  ratings,  to  the  overall 
test  scores.  Although  the  terms  "predict"  and  "predictor"  are  used  in  describing 
these  regression  analyses  and  their  results,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  no  attempt 
to  actually  predict  overall  scores  was  intended.  Such  an  approach  would  hardly  be 
useful  or  appropriate,  given  that  the  subscores  should  account  entirely  for  the  overall 
score.  Rather,  these  regression  analyses  were  intended  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  relative  importance  of  each  component  score  in  determining  over- 
all test  scores. 

Because  the  overall  scores  were  computed  differently  using  the  different 
rating  scales,  it  was  necessary  to  use  separate  independent  variables.  Total  scores, 
rather  than  placement  levels,  were  used  for  two  reasons.  First,  using  placement 
levels  would  have  resulted  in  dependent  variables  with  only  six  values,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  using  ANOVA,  and  would  not  have  allowed  capturing  all 
of  the  variation  attributable  to  the  independent  variables.  Second,  using  placement 
levels  would  have  confounded  the  effects  of  rating  scale  variation  with  cut  scores. 

Three  regression  models  were  constructed  using  forward  stepwise  regres- 
sion and  listwise  deletion  of  cases  with  missing  data,  as  follows: 

Model  1 :  The  exam  scored  using  holistically  rated  compositions  was  used  to 
construct  Regression  Model  1:  SCOREH  =  LIST  +  READ  +  COMPH  (total 
score  =  listening  score  +  reading  score  +  holistic  composition  rating  scale 
score). 

Model  2:  Exam  scores  based  on  analytically  rated  compositions  were  used  to 
construct  Regression  Model  2:  SCOREA  =  LIST  +  READ  +  COMPA  (total 
score  =  listening  score  +  reading  score  +  analytic  composition  rating  scale 
score). 
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Model  3:  Regression  Model  3  considered  the  analytic  rating  scale  by  its  com- 
ponent subscale  scores  of  content,  organization,  and  language:  SCOREA  = 
LIST  +  READ  +  CONT  +  ORG  +  LANG  (total  score  =  listening  score  + 
reading  score  +  content  subscore  +  organization  subscore  +  language  subscore). 

Regression  assumptions  were  confirmed  for  all  three  models  using  normal 
P-P  plots  of  the  regression  standardized  residuals;  bivariate  scatterplots  of  the  stan- 
dardized residuals  and  dependent  variables,  predicted  and  observed  values  of  the 
dependent  variables,  and  dependent  and  independent  variables;  and  histograms  of 
the  residuals. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  predictors  was  examined  by  comparing  their 
standardized  regression  weights  and  "R-  change-if-last"  values.  The  latter  were 
obtained  separately  for  each  variable  by  entering  all  other  variables  in  one  block 
and  the  variable  in  question  in  a  second  block,  with  forced  entry  used  in  both 
blocks.  These  R' change-if-last  values  show  the  contribution  of  each  variable  to 
the  overall  model  when  all  variables  are  included  and  can  be  interpreted  as  the 
proportion  of  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variable  uniquely  attributable  to  the 
independent  variable  in  question. 

Exploratory  factor  analysis 

The  data  were  further  analyzed  by  performing  an  exploratory  factor  analysis 
of  the  variables  in  each  of  the  three  regression  models.  All  factor  extractions  were 
performed  with  SPSS  for  Windows  Release  8.0.0  (SPSS  Inc.,  1997)  using  princi- 
pal axis  factoring,  which  uses  squared  multiple  correlations  on  the  diagonals  of  the 
correlation  matrices  as  the  initial  estimates  of  the  communalities.  All  composition 
ratings  were  analyzed  using  the  scores  given  by  individual  raters  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  factor  underdetermination.  The  SPSS  default  option  of  using 
Pearson  /as  the  correlation  coefficient  was  chosen,  as  reading  and  listening  scores 
were  interval  data  and  the  rating  scale  data  had  relatively  normal  distributions, 
with  no  variable  having  a  skewness  with  absolute  value  greater  than  .377  (CONTl ) 
or  kurtosis  with  absolute  value  greater  than  .699  (C0MPH2).  The  combined  cor- 
relation matrix  for  all  three  models  is  given  in  the  Appendix  in  Table  A3.  Principal 
factor  analysis  was  chosen  over  principal  components  because  the  latter  does  not 
permit  accurate  estimates  of  the  number  of  common  factors  (Carrol.  1993;  Comrey 
&  Lee,  1992).  Following  examination  of  the  scree  plot  for  a  preliminary  estimate 
of  the  correct  number  of  factors  to  extract,  a  methodology  similar  to  that  described 
by  Comrey  &  Lee  was  used.  All  common  factors  with  positive  eigenvalues  were 
initially  extracted,  those  unrotated  factors  with  no  loadings  of  at  least  .20  were 
discarded,  and  the  extraction  process  was  rerun,  with  the  number  of  factors  to  be 
extracted  set  equal  to  the  number  of  factors  retained  from  the  previous  extraction. 

The  resulting  matrix  was  rotated  using  the  Equamax  algorithm  with  Kaiser 
Normalization  to  approximate  Comrey's  Tandem  Criteria  rotation  method  (Comrey 
&  Lee,  1 996).  All  factors  with  no  loadings  of  at  least  .30  or  higher  were  discarded, 
and  the  entire  extraction  and  rotation  process  repeated  until  the  number  of  factors 
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to  be  retained  had  stabilized.  The  extraction  was  then  performed  one  additional 
time,  with  the  resulting  factor  matrix  rotated  obliquely  usmg  Promax  with  Kaiser 
Normalization.  Solutions  were  then  inspected  to  ensure  that  blind  rotation  to  simple 
structure  had  not  yielded  uninterpretable  complex-composite  factors.  To  confirm 
that  the  correct  number  of  factors  had  indeed  been  extracted  for  a  given  model,  the 
scree  plot  was  reexamined;  the  factor  structure  was  considered  to  ensure  it  was 
interpretable;  and  full  solutions  were  attempted,  and  rejected,  with  one  more  and 
one  fewer  factors  extracted. 

The  extraction  and  rotation  solutions  were  iterated  to  convergence,  with  the 
maximum  number  of  iterations  set  at  200.  Missing  data  were  deleted  listwise,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Model  3,  in  which  iterations  sufficient  to  allow  convergence 
generated  one  or  more  variables  with  a  communality  greater  than  1 .  Missing  val- 
ues were  thus  replaced  with  the  corresponding  mean  scores.  This  problem  raises 
the  potential  weakness  of  the  study,  that  is,  the  size  of  the  sample.  Although  100 
subjects  is  normally  considered  the  minimum  for  obtaining  reliable  factor  analytic 
results,  the  study  was  performed  on  an  intact  dataset,  which  prevented  the  recon- 
struction of  missing  data.  The  use  of  such  a  dataset  was  necessitated  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  scores  for  test  takers  rated  using  two  rating  scales  on  the  same 
test.  Further  research  exploring  the  factor  structures  of  the  two  versions  of  the 
ESLPE  with  larger  samples,  which  should  better  ensure  factor  stability,  is  of  course 
desirable. 

RESULTS 

The  results  of  the  regression  and  factor  analyses  indicated  an  interesting 
combination  of  similarities  and  differences  between  test  scores  calculated  using 
the  two  composition  rating  scales. 

Multiple  Linear  Regression 

Both  standardized  regression  weights  and  R-  change-if-last  values  indicated 
identical  orderings  of  the  independent  variables  for  all  three  models,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  content  and  organization  scores  in  Model  3,  for  which  the  standardized 
regression  coefficients  differed  by  .005,  but  the  R^  change-if-last  values  were  iden- 
tical. The  order  in  which  predictors  entered  the  model  matched  the  rank  orders  of 
their  standardized  regression  coefficients  in  every  case.  The  correlation  matrix 
and  descriptive  statistics  for  Model  1  are  given  in  the  Appendix  in  Table  Al,  and 
for  Models  2  and  3  combined  in  the  Appendix  in  Table  A2. 

Model  1:  Holistic  scale  with  listening  and  reading 

The  highest  correlation  between  two  predictors  (r  =  .488  for  listening  and 
reading — see  Appendix,  Table  Al)  was  not  large  enough  to  raise  concerns  over 
multicollinearity,  and  the  minimum  tolerance  turned  out  to  be  .712  (see  Table  2). 
All  three  predictors  were  found  to  be  significant,  and  examination  of  the  standard- 
ized regression  coefficients  and  R-  change-if-last  values  indicated  that  the  most 
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important  predictor  of  total  ESL  Placement  Exam  score  as  it  was  calculated  using 
the  holistic  composition  rating  scale  (SCOREH)  was  the  composition  subtest  score 
(COMPH),  followed  in  order  of  importance  by  scores  for  reading  (READ)  and 
listening  (LIST).  All  values  for  t  should  equal  infinity  in  this  model,  as  they  are 
equal  to  the  raw  regression  coefficient  divided  by  its  standard  error  (Lewis-Beck, 
1980;  Neter,  Kutner,  Nachsheim,  &  Wasserman,  1996),  which  is  zero  in  this  case. 
The  likely  explanation  for  their  large  but  finite  magnitudes  (see  Table  2)  is  round- 
ing error. 

Table  2:  Regressions  of  Placement  Score  on 
Component  Subscores,  Model  1 


Predictors 

LIST 

READ 

COMPH 

b 

1.000 

1. 000 

1. 000 

Std.  Error 

.000 

.000 

.000 

B 

.347 

.385 

.569 

R-  Change  if  Last 

.092 

.106 

.271 

t 

343.628,167 

367,992,375 

589,399,115 

P^ 

.000 

.000 

.000 

Tolerance 

.768 

.712 

.837 

R-=  1.000,  R-,j,  =  1.000,  F  =  2.70  X  \0'\  p  <    .000 

Models  2  and  3:  Analytic  scale  with  listening  and  reading 

The  correlation  matrix  for  these  models  is  given  in  the  Appendix  in  Table 
A2.  None  of  the  correlations  between  the  predictor  variables  for  Model  2  were 
large  enough  to  be  of  concern,  but  the  correlation  between  content  and  organiza- 
tion (r=  .820)  was  potentially  problematic  for  Model  3.  The  minimum  tolerance  in 
Model  3  was  .282  for  organization  (see  Table  4),  however,  well  above  the  .01 
criterion  for  exclusion  of  the  variable  (Neter  et  al.,  1996). 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3  on  the  following  page,  for  Model  2  all  three  pre- 
dictors were  found  to  be  significant.  Examination  of  the  standardized  regression 
coefficients  and  R^  change-if-last  values  indicates  that  for  this  model,  the  most 
important  predictor  of  the  total  ESL  Placement  Exam  score  as  it  was  calculated 
using  the  analytic  composition  rating  scale  (SCOREA)  was  the  reading  subtest 
score  (READ),  followed  in  order  of  importance  by  listening  (LIST)  and  composi- 
tion (COMPA)  scores.  As  with  Model  1,  t  values  probably  differ  from  infinity 
because  of  rounding  error. 

In  Model  3,  all  predictor  variables  were  again  found  to  be  significant,  with 
their  order  of  importance  being  reading,  listening,  language,  organization,  and 
content.  As  Table  4  indicates,  however,  although  the  standardized  regression  coef- 
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Table  3:  Regressions  of  Placement  Score  on  Test  Subscores, 

Model  2 


Predictors 

LIST 

READ 

COMPA 

b 

LOGO 

1.000 

1.000 

6 

.000 

.000 

.000 

Std.  Error 

.442 

.512 

.374 

R  2  Change  if  Last 

.148 

.189 

.127 

/ 

375,045,160 

423,902,666 

647,572,289 

P^ 

.000 

.000 

.000 

Tolerance 

.759 

.720 

.906 

R2=  1.000,  R=     =  1.000,  F=3.17  x  10",  n  <    .000 

adj  r 


ficients  for  the  last  two  variables  differed  slightly,  their  R^  change-if-last  values 
were  identical  to  three  decimal  places,  indicating  little  difference  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  two  variables.  This  is  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  problem 
mentioned  above,  that  is,  that  raters  often  had  difficulty  separating  the  two  scores. 


Table  4:  Regressions  of  Placement  Score  on  Test 
Subscores,  Model  3 


Predictors 

LIST 

READ 

CONT 

ORG 

LANG 

b 

.907 

.985 

.788 

.783 

2.155 

Std.  Error 

.047 

.043 

.264 

.263 

.221 

B 

.401 

.505 

.095 

.100 

.215 

R^  Change  if  Last 

.115 

.168 

.003 

.003 

.030 

t 

19.128 

23.111 

2.982 

2.982 

9.732 

P^ 

.000 

.000 

.004 

.004 

.000 

Tolerance 

.719 

.661 

.308 

.282 

.643 

R2=.972,  R2    =971,  F  =  616.587, /7<   .000 
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Exploratory  Factor  Analyses 

Probably  the  most  striking  result  of  the  regression  analyses  was  the  way  in 
which  altering  the  composition  rating  scale  changed  the  order  of  importance  of  the 
various  subscores  in  predicting  total  score.  This,  along  with  the  seemingly  low 
correlation  of  .497  between  scores  on  the  two  scales,  suggested  the  possibility  that 
the  two  versions  of  the  test  represented  by  Models  1  and  2  might  actually  measure 
different  constructs.  To  test  this  possibility,  exploratory  factor  analyses  of  the  in- 
dependent variables  in  the  three  models  seemed  appropriate. 

Model  J:  Holistic  scale  with  listening  and  reading 

As  with  the  multiple  regression  analyses  above,  Model  1  examined  holistic 
composition  ratings  along  with  listening  and  reading  scores.  The  communality 
estimates,  summary  of  total  variance  explained  by  initial  eigenvalues  and  extrac- 
tion eigenvalues  (sums  of  squared  factor  loadings),  table  of  factor  loadings,  and 
correlations  between  oblique  common  factors  are  presented  in  Tables  5-8  and  the 
in  the  scree  plot  in  the  Appendix  in  Figure  Al .  Two  factors  were  extracted,  with  a 
good  approximation  of  simple  structure  following  oblique  rotation.  Factor  I  emerged 
as  a  holistic  rating  of  written  linguistic  accuracy  and  Factor  II  as  a  receptive  lan- 
guage ability  rating.  It  would  not  appear  reasonable  to  interpret  Factor  II  as  a  se- 
lected response  method  factor,  given  its  correlation  (r  =  .481)  with  Factor  I  (see 
Table  8).  The  solution  accounted  for  65.543%  of  the  variance  in  the  model  (see 
Table  6).  The  single-factor  solution  proved  unsatisfactory  because  it  yielded  re- 
duced loadings  for  all  variables,  indicating  that  more  than  one  factor  is  necessary 
to  describe  the  latent  space.  The  three-factor  solution  was  also  rejected,  as  it  pro- 
duced a  minor  uninterpretable  composite  factor. 


Table  5:  Initial  and  Extraction  Communalities,  Model  1 

Variables  Initial  Two  Factors 

SCORHl  .685                                          .839 

SC0RH2  .671                                          .801 

LIST  .252                                          .458 

READ  .298                                          .523 
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Table  6:  Total  Variance,  Model  1 


Initial  Eigenval 

ues 

Extraction  Sums  of  Squared  Loadings 

Factor 

Total 

%of 

Cumulative  % 

Total 

%of 

Cumulative  % 

Variance 

Variance 

I 

2.293 

57.335 

57.335 

2.011 

50.281 

50.281 

11 

1.020 

25.490 

82.825 

.610 

15.262 

65.543 

III 

.508 

12.705 

95.530 

IV 

.179 

4.470 

100.000 

Table  7:  Table  of  Factor  Loadings,  Model  1 

Holistic  Rating  Scale 

Factors 

Variables 

Ja                                                                                              IJh 

SCORHl 
SCORH2 
LIST 
READ 


.900 
.908 

-.032 
.039 


.032 
-.028 
.692 
.704 


Note;  Pattern  Matrix 

'Factor  I  is  interpreted  as  a  holistic  rating  of  written  linguistic  accuracy. 

^Factor  II  is  interpreted  as  a  receptive  language  ability  rating. 


Table  8:  Correlations  Between  Oblique  Common  Factors, 
Model  1 

Holistic  Rating  Scale 

I  II 

I  1 .000 

n  .481  I. 000 
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Models  2  and  3:  Analytic  scale  with  listening  and  reading 

Model  2,  which  considered  overall  analytic  composition  ratings  (content, 
organization,  and  doubled  language  scores  for  each  rater)  with  reading  and  listen- 
ing scores,  yielded  a  two-factor  solution  similar  to  that  for  Model  1.  This  solution 
is  presented  in  Tables  9-12,  and  its  scree  plot  in  the  Appendix  in  Figure  A2.  This 
result  was  somewhat  surprising,  given  the  differences  in  relative  importance  of 
parts  for  the  two  models  observed  in  the  multiple  regression  analyses  above.  The 
interpretation  of  Factor  I  (composition)  differs  from  that  in  Model  1,  of  course, 
because  the  two  rating  scales  operationalize  the  construct  of  academic  composi- 
tion ability  differently:  One  includes  content  and  organization,  while  the  other 
does  not.  The  factors  were  correlated  at  .534  (see  Table  12),  and  the  solution  ac- 
counted for  60.596%  of  the  variance  in  the  scores  (see  Table  10).  As  with  Model  1, 
the  single-  and  three-factor  solutions  proved  unsatisfactory.  In  the  single-factor 
solution,  only  one  variable  showed  increased  loading,  while  the  others  all  decreased. 
A  three-factor  solution  produced  a  minor  uninterpretable  composite  factor. 


Table  9:  Initial  and  Extraction  Communalities,  Model  2 


Variables 


Initial 


Two  Factors 


SCORAl 
SCORA2 
LIST 
READ 


.526 
.478 
.277 
.297 


.683 
.727 
.593 
.421 


Table  10:  Total  Variance,  Model  2 


Initial  Eigenvalues 


Extraction  Sums  of  Squared  Loadings 


Factor 


Total 


%  of  Cumulative  %         Total 

Variance 


%  of  Cumulative  % 

Variance 


I 

2.273 

56.837 

56.837 

1.899 

47.475 

47.475 

II 

.917 

22.913 

79.750 

.525 

13.121 

60.596 

m 

.511 

12.764 

92.514 

IV 

.299 

7.486 

100.000 
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Table  11:  Table  of  Factor  Loadings,  Model  2 

Analytic  Rating  Scale 

Factors 

Variables 

r                                                j,b 

SCORAl  .750  .130 

SCORA2  .895  -.084 

LIST  -.069  .804 

READ  111  .583 

Note:  Pattern  Matrix 

'Factor  1  is  interpreted  as  a  rating  of  academic  composition  ability,  operationalized  as 

including  content,  organization,  and  linguistic  accuracy. 

''Factor  II  is  interpreted  as  a  receptive  language  ability  rating. 


Table  12:  Correlations  Between  Oblique  Common  Factors, 

Model  2 


Analytic  Rating  Scale 


1  11 

I  1.000 

II  .534  1.000 


Model  3,  on  the  other  hand,  which  included  the  subscores  for  the  analytic 
rating  scale,  produced  a  five-factor  solution,  which  accounted  for  70.148%  of  the 
variance  in  the  model.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  detailed  in  Tables  13-16, 
with  the  scree  plot  contained  in  the  Appendix  in  Figure  A3.  Factors  I  and  II  (r  = 
.674 — see  Table  16)  represent  content  and  organization  scores  for  second  and  first 
raters,  respectively  (see  Table  1 5).  This  appears  to  be  uninterpretable  at  first  glance, 
since  first  and  second  ratings  were  performed  during  the  same  rating  session  by 
raters  drawn  from  a  common  rating  pool.  However,  this  most  likely  reflects  the 
rating  situation  during  that  administration  of  the  ESLPE — for  example,  it  may  be 
indicative  of  rater  fatigue  setting  in  during  the  second  ratings.  The  fact  that  content 
and  organization  load  on  the  same  factor  serves  to  highlight  the  problem  men- 
tioned above — that  raters  frequently  had  difficulty  applying  these  two  parts  of  the 
analytic  rating  scale. 
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Table  13:  Initial  and  Extraction  Communalities,  Model  3 


Variables 


Initial 


Five  Factors 


CONTl 

C0NT2 

ORGl 

0RG2 

LANGl 

LANG2 

LIST 

READ 


.582 
.604 
.617 
.637 
.345 
.424 
.315 
.373 


.782 
.782 
.813 
.759 
.462 
.673 
.642 
.698 


Table  14:  Total  Variance,  Model  3 


Initial  Eigenval 

ues 

Extraction  Sums  of  Squared  Loadings 

Factor 

Total 

%of 

Cumulative  % 

Total 

7c  of 

Cumulative  % 

Variance 

Variance 

I 

3.777 

47.213 

47.213 

3.503 

43.788 

43.788 

II 

1.299 

16.242 

63.455 

.990 

12.370 

56.159 

III 

.839 

10.483 

73.938 

.478 

5.975 

62.134 

IV 

.624 

7.803 

81.741 

.374 

4.671 

66.805 

V 

.578 

7.230 

88.972 

.267 

3.343 

70.148 

VI 

.420 

5.251 

94.223 

VII 

.239 

2.987 

97.210 

VIII 

.223 

2.790 

100.000 

Second  ratings  of  ESLPE  compositions  are  generally  performed  after  all 
first  ratings  have  been  completed.  This  may  have  resulted  in  some  sort  of  ordering 
effect,  or  raters  may  have  taken  a  break,  or  not  taken  a  break  and  grown  fatigued. 
Reconstructing  the  rating  process  years  later  is  extremely  difficult,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  limitations  often  found  in  ex  post  facto  research  designs.  Furthermore,  the 
group  of  raters  for  this  administration  of  the  ESLPE  contained  a  number  of  first- 
time  graduate  teaching  assistants  (Christine  Holten,  personal  communication). 
Content  and  organization  were  often  difficult  for  raters  to  separate  in  this  rating 
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Table  15:  Table  of  Factor  Loadings.  Model  3 


Factors 

Variables 

1^ 

ir 

\\V 

\\u 

V^ 

CONTl 

.054 

.874 

-.103 

-.150 

.215 

CONT2 

.895 

-.016 

-.036 

.020 

.024 

ORGl 

-.002 

.809 

.124 

.157 

-.193 

0RG2 

.818 

.056 

.052 

.013 

-.059 

LANGI 

-.04.5 

-.002 

.665 

ml 

-.010 

LANG2 

.063 

-.009 

.797 

-.132 

.097 

LIST 

.033 

-.026 

-.036 

.726 

.159 

READ 

-.027 

.036 

.077 

.190 

.685 

Note:  Pattern  matrix. 

"Factor  1  is  interpreted  as  a  combination  of  content  and  organization  on  the  first 

essay  rating. 

''Factor  II  is  interpreted  as  a  combination  of  content  and  organization  on  the  second 

essay  rating. 

"^Factor  III  is  interpreted  as  a  rating  of  written  linguistic  accuracy. 

■"Factor  IV  is  interpreted  as  a  rating  of  listening  ability. 

■■'Factor  V  is  interpreted  as  a  rating  of  reading  ability. 


Table  16:  Correlations  Between  Oblique  Common  Factors, 

Model  3 


III 


IV 


1 

1.000 

11 

.674 

1.000 

III 

.550 

.577 

1.000 

IV 

.226 

.390 

.490 

1 .000 

V 

.194 

.312 

.377 

.414 

1.000 


scale,  something  which  helped  motivate  the  change  to  a  holistic  rating  scale  in 
1996.  As  a  result,  it  makes  sense  that  ratings  on  these  two  subscalcs  might  have 
been  particularly  susceptible  to  systematic  influence  by  extraneous  factors,  such 
as  rater  inexperience  or  rater  fatigue,  and  that  the  scores  for  first  and  second  raters 
on  these  two  subscales  in  particular,  as  opposed  to  separate  scores  for  each  of  the 
two  subscales,  might  emerge  as  separate  factors.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  lo 
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interpret  content  and  organization  as  a  single  construct  until  further  research  can 
confirm  or  disconfirm  this  hypothesis. 

Factors  III  (language),  IV  (listening),  and  V  (reading)  are  rather  more  straight- 
forwardly interpretable.  Although  factors  with  only  one  loading  are  not  generally 
desirable,  the  solution  approaches  simple  structure  well  while  remaining  interpret- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  three-  and  four-factor  solutions  each  yielded  a  variable 
with  a  communality  greater  than  one,  which  halted  the  extraction  process.  A  six- 
factor  solution  produced  a  minor  uninterpretable  composite  factor.  Finally,  exami- 
nation of  the  scree  plot,  presented  in  the  Appendix  in  Figure  A3,  further  indicates 
the  appropriateness  of  this  solution.  In  summary,  given  the  interpretability  of  the 
five-factor  solution,  examination  of  the  eigenvalues  and  scree  plot,  and  the  prob- 
lems encountered  with  alternative  solutions,  five  factors  best  describe  the  latent 
space  constituted  by  the  ESLPE  when  subscores  on  the  analytic  rating  scale  are 
considered. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  the  multiple  regression  and  exploratory  factor  analyses  yielded 
two  main  findings.  First,  changing  the  composition  rating  scale  resulted  in  an  al- 
teration in  the  factor  structure  of  the  test  sufficient  to  change  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  its  components,  despite  the  fact  that  no  other  sections  were  changed.  The 
nature  of  this  change  was  such  that  the  emphasis  of  the  ESLPE  changed  from  the 
receptive  to  the  productive  modality  of  language  use.  Second,  because  of  this 
change,  test  scores  derived  using  the  two  rating  scales  are  not  comparable,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  intended  to  measure  the  same  construct,  academic  English 
language  ability.  This  lack  of  comparability  is  not  apparent  on  the  surface,  how- 
ever, and  is  obscured  by  the  .880  correlation  between  scores  on  the  two  versions  of 
the  tests. 

The  implications  of  these  results  are  perhaps  best  framed  in  terms  of  the 
research  questions  posed  above.  Research  Question  1  addressed  the  extent  to  which 
holistic  and  analytic  scales  contribute  to  total  scores,  and  thereby  to  placement  in 
an  academic  ESL  program.  The  results  of  the  present  study  show  that  changing 
rating  scale  types  has  the  potential  to  fundamentally  alter  the  overall  emphasis  of 
the  test,  even  if  other  components  are  left  untouched.  In  this  case,  changing  the 
scale  transformed  the  test  from  one  focusing  on  reading,  listening,  and  composi- 
tion, in  that  order,  to  one  focusing  on  composition,  reading,  and  listening. 

Research  Question  2  dealt  with  the  extent  to  which  reading,  listening,  and 
composition  scores  are  clearly  distinct  for  the  ESLPE,  and  therefore  to  what  extent 
the  test  measures  distinct  aspects  of  language  ability.  The  findings  above  indicate 
that  listening  and  reading  scores  are  not  distinct  from  each  other  except  when 
analytic  composition  scores  are  analyzed  by  their  component  subscores.  This,  along 
with  the  fact  that  the  scores  are  correlated,  suggests  the  possibility  that  a  higher- 
order  factor  may  underlie  these  primary  trait  factors.  Further  research,  perhaps 
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employing  structural  equation  modeling,  would  be  necessary  to  investigate  this 
question.  One  hypothesis  which  such  a  follow-up  study  might  test  would  be  that 
although  differences  exist  between  the  two  types  of  selected  response  sections, 
they  emerge  as  loading  on  separate  factors  at  a  lower  level  in  the  factor  hierarchy 
than  do  receptive  language  ability  and  composition  ability  (as  measured  with  ei- 
ther rating  scale). 

Research  Question  3  involved  the  extent  to  which  a  particular  rating  scale 
type  or  its  subscales  provide  potentially  useful  or  distinctive  information  for  diag- 
nosis or  research,  either  alone  or  as  part  of  a  multi-component  assessment.  Find- 
ings here  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  interpret  than  is  the  case  for  the  first  two 
research  questions.  Obviously,  if  composition  scores  are  reported  as  single  com- 
posite numbers,  those  derived  from  different  rating  scales  will  provide  different 
types  of  information.  The  .497  correlation  between  scores  on  the  two  composition 
rating  scales  examined  in  this  study  illustrates  this  point,  and  should  come  as  no 
surprise,  as  each  rating  scale  is  a  different  operationalization  of  the  construct  of 
academic  writing  ability.  The  difference  is  principally  one  of  focus:  Holistic  scores 
provide  an  assessment  of  a  single  construct,  whereas  composite  scores  from  an 
analytic  rating  scale  conflate  the  information  from  several  constructs.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  single  number  can  at  best  tell  test  users  that  a  given  test  taker  has  all  high  or 
all  low  scores  on  the  various  components  of  the  rating  scale;  a  mid-level  overall 
score,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ambiguous,  as  it  could  mean  average  ability  levels 
across  the  board,  or  high  scores  in  some  areas  combined  with  low  scores  in  others. 

The  analyses  detailed  above  demonstrate  that  if  only  overall  composition 
scores  are  considered,  neither  of  the  rating  scales  analyzed  in  this  study  provides 
more  information  than  the  other,  as  their  factor  structures  are  essentially  the  same. 
In  fact,  when  composition  ratings  are  considered  as  unitary  composite  scores,  the 
exploratory  factor  analyses  above  indicate  that  the  two  selected-response  portions 
of  the  test  do  not  provide  separately  interpretable  scores.  That  is,  both  the  listening 
and  reading  scores  load  primarily  on  the  same  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
analytic  scores  are  presented  in  terms  of  their  subscores,  much  more  information 
becomes  available,  with  four  interpretable  constructs  represented  in  the  factor  struc- 
ture of  the  test.  Therefore,  if  only  a  single  composition  score  is  to  be  used  in  re- 
search, placement,  or  diagnosis,  it  might  be  best  to  use  a  holistic  rating  scale  in 
testing  situations  with  factor  structures  similar  to  those  of  the  two  versions  of  the 
ESLPE.  In  contrast,  when  the  various  subscores  of  an  analytic  rating  scale  are  to 
be  used,  such  scores  clearly  provide  a  greater  amount  of  distinctive  information 
regarding  test  takers'  abilities.  One  important  deciding  factor — perhaps  the  most 
important — should  then  be  the  degree  to  which  the  additional  information  is  use- 
ful to  test  users. 

In  the  context  of  the  ESLPE  or  similar  tests  with  similar  factor  structures,  it 
is  likely  that  for  both  research  and  diagnostic  purposes,  the  analytic  rating  scale 
can  clearly  provide  more  potentially  useful  information.  Provided  that  test  scores 
are  considered  in  terms  of  their  component  subscores,  test  users  can  be  provided 
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information  regarding  four  aspects  of  language  ability,  while  test  scores  contain- 
ing a  single  composition  score  only  provide  information  about  two.  For  use  in  ESL 
course  placement  alone,  on  the  other  hand,  the  holistic  rating  scale  might  be  more 
useful  in  many  situations,  given  that  language  ability  level  is  "probably  the  most 
common  criterion  for  grouping  in  such  programs"'  (Bachman,  1990,  p.  58)  and  that 
any  differences  between  an  individual  test  taker's  subscores  would  probably  be 
obscured  by  summing.  This  presupposes  that  subscores  are  weighted  equally;  if  a 
composite  test  score  were  computed  using  weighted  subscores,  however,  an  ana- 
lytic rating  scale  might  prove  more  useful,  provided  that  content  and  organization 
were  intended  to  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  construct  of  academic  language  ability. 
Finally,  a  replication  of  these  analyses  using  structural  equation  modeling 
might  prove  of  interest.  The  application  of  this  methodology  would  allow  explicit 
testing  of  the  degree  of  fit  of  the  factor  structures  of  the  three  models.  It  would  also 
permit  the  investigation  of  additional  questions,  particularly  the  comparison  of  the 
models  described  above  with  alternative  factor  structures. 
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NOTES 

'  I  am  indebted  to  an  anonymous  reviewer  for  pointing  this  out. 

-For  ease  of  reference,  I  will  henceforth  use  organization  in  place  of  the  more  cumbersome 

rhetorical  control. 
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Table  Al:  Correlation  Matrix  for  the  Holistic  Rating  Scale 

N         X  SD  LIST      READ     COMPH     SCOREH 


LIST  83  19.494  4.121 

READ  83  29.337  4.583 

COMPH  83  22.807  6.772 

SCOREH  83  71.639  11.892 
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FIGURE  Al  SCREE  PLOT  (MODEL  1) 
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FIGURE  A2  SCREE  PLOT  (MODEL  2) 
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FIGURE  A3  SCREE  PLOT  (MODEL  3) 
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UCLA  ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE  PLACEMENT  EXAM 

COMPOSITION  RATING  SCALE 

REVISED  SEPTEMBER  1993 

CONTENT 

9-10         The  essay  fulfills  the  writing  task  well  and  treats  the  topic  with  sophistication. 
The  main  idea  is  clear  and  well-developed. 
Support  is  relevant,  thorough  and  credible. 

7-8  The  essay  addresses  the  writing  task  appropriately*  and  is  developed  competently. 

The  main  idea  is  clear  and  competently  developed,  but  with  less  sophistication 
and  depth  than  the  9-10  paper.  Arguments/ideas  are  competently  supported. 

5-6  The  essay  addresses  the  writing  task  adequately,  but  may  not  be  well-developed. 

OR  The  essay  only  addresses  part  of  the  topic,  but  develops  that  part  sufficiently. 
The  main  idea  is  clear  but  may  not  be  fully  developed. 
Ideas/arguments  may  be  unsupported  or  unrelated  to  main  idea. 

3-4  The  essay  only  partially  fulfills  the  writing  task  OR  the  main  idea  is  somewhat 

clear,  but  requires  the  reader  to  work  to  find  it. 
The  essay  contains  unsupported  or  irrelevant  statements. 

1-2  The  essay  fails  to  fulfill  the  writing  task  and  lacks  a  clear  main  idea  and 

development.  Most  ideas/arguments  are  unsupported,  and  ideas  are  not  developed. 
OR  Not  enough  material  to  evaluate. 

NOTE:  Appropriate  is  defined  as  addressing  all  aspects  of  a  writing  topic,  for  example,  all 
characteristics  in  questions  involving  choices.  Furthermore,  all  parts  of  the  writing  task 
should  be  touched  on  in  the  writer's  response. 

RHETORICAL  CONTROL 

9-10  Introduction  and  conclusion  effectively  fulfill  their  separate  purposes:  The 
introduction  effectively  orients  the  reader  to  the  topic  and  the  conclusion  not  only 
reinforces  the  thesis  but  effectively  closes  off  the  essay. 

Paragraphs  are  separate,  yet  cohesive,  logical  units  which  are  well-connected  to 
each  other  and  to  the  essay\rquote  s  main  idea.  Sentences  form  a  well-connected 
series  of  ideas. 

7-8  The  introduction  presents  the  controlling  idea,  gives  the  reader 

the  necessary  background  information,  and  orients  the  reader,  although  there  may 
be  some  lack  of  originality  in  the  presentation.  The  conclusion  restates  the 
controlling  idea  and  provides  a  valid  interpretation  but  not  as  effectively  as  the  9- 
10  paper. 
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Paragraphs  are  usually  cohesive  and  logically  connected  to  the  essay's  main  idea. 
Sentences  are  usually  well-connected. 

5-6  Introduction  presents  the  controlling  ideas  but  may  do  so  mechanically  or  may 

not  orient  the  reader  to  the  topic  effectively.  The  conclusion  does  not  give  the 
reader  new  insights  or  may  contain  some  extraneous  information. 
Paragraphs  may  exhibit  a  lack  of  cohesion  or  connection  to  the  essay's  main  idea. 
Sentences  may  not  be  well-connected. 

3-4  Introduction  and  conclusion  do  not  restate  the  controlling  idea.  Introduction  fails 

to  orient  the  reader  adequately,  and  the  conclusion  may  be  minimal  or  may  not  be 
tied  to  the  rest  of  the  essay.  Paragraphs  often  lack  cohesion  and  are  not  appropriately 
connected  to  each  other  or  to  the  essay's  main  idea.  Sentences  are  not  well- 
connected. 

1  -2  Introduction  and  conclusion  are  missing  or  unrelated  to  rest  of  the  essay. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  divide  the  essay  into  conceptual  paragraphs,  or  the  paragraphs 
are  unrelated  and  the  progression  of  ideas  is  very  difficult  to  follow. 
OR  Not  enough  material  to  evaluate. 

LANGUAGE  (Grammar,  Vocabulary,  Register,  Mechanics) 

9-10         Except  for  rare  minor  errors  (esp.  articles),  the  grammar  is  native-like. 

There  is  an  effective  balance  of  simple  and  complex  sentence  patterns  with 
coordination  and  subordination.  Excellent,  near-native  academic  vocabulary  and 
register.  Few  problems  with  word  choices. 

7-8  Minor  errors  in  articles,  verb  agreement,  word  form,  verb  form  (tense,  aspect) 

and  no  incomplete  sentences.  Meaning  is  never  obscured  and  there  is  a  clear 
grasp  of  English  sentence  structure.  There  is  usually  a  good  balance  of  simple  and 
complex  sentences  both  appropriately  constructed. 

Generally,  there  is  appropriate  use  of  academic  vocabulary  and  register  with  some 
errors  in  word  choice  OR  writing  is  fluent  and  native-hke  but  lacks  appropriate 
academic  register  and  sophisticated  vocabulary. 

5-6  Errors  in  article  use  and  verb  agreement  and  several  errors  in  verb  form  and/or 

word  form.  May  be  some  incomplete  sentences.  Errors  almost  never  obscure 
meaning.  Either  too  many  simple  sentences  or  complex  ones  that  are  too  long  to 
process.  May  be  frequent  problems  with  word  choice;  vocabulary  is  inaccurate  or 
imprecise.  Register  lacks  proper  levels  of  sophistication. 

3-4  Several  errors  in  all  a^eas  of  grammar  which  often  interfere  with  communication, 

although  there  is  knowledge  of  basic  sentence  structure. 
No  variation  in  sentence  structure.  Many  unsuccessful  subordinated  or  coordinated 
structures.  Frequent  errors  in  word  choice  (i.e.  wrong  word,  not  simply  vague  or 
informal.  Register  is  inappropriate  for  academic  writing. 
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1-2  There  are  problems  not  only  with  verb  formation,  articles,  and  incomplete 

sentences,  but  sentence  construction  is  so  poor  that  sentences  are  often 
incomprehensible.  Sentences  that  are  comprehensible  are  extremely  simple 
constructions.  Vocabulary  too  simple  to  express  meaning  and/or  severe  errors  in 
word  choice.  OR  Not  enough  material  to  evaluate. 

ESLPE  COMPOSITION  RATING  SCALE 
REVISED  FALL  1996 

6  Exempt  from  ESL  Service  Courses 

•  Grammar  is  near  native-like  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  ESL  errors.  There  may 
be  basic  writer  developmental  errors  (e.g.,  spelling,  sentence  fragments  &  run- 
ons,  interference  from  oral  language) 

The  writing  exhibits  a  near  native-like  grasp  of  appropriate  academic  vocabulary 
and  register  and  there  are  few  problems  with  word  choice  OR  the  writing  is  fluent 
and  native-like  but  lacks  appropriate  academic  register  or  sophisticated  vocabulary. 
Cohesion  between  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  ideas  is  successfully  achieved 
through  a  variety  of  methods  (transitional  words  &  phrases,  a  controlling  theme, 
repetition  of  key  words,  etc.) 

5  ESL  35 

The  number  and  type  of  grammatical  errors  are  limited  and  usually  follow  a 
discernible  pattern;  these  include  errors  in  article  usage,  noun  number,  subject/ 
verb  agreement,  verb  form  (tense/aspect)  and  word  form. 

•  Meaning  is  never  obscured. 

•  The  writing  exhibits  a  variety  of  simple  and  complex  sentence  structures  that  are 
usually  constructed  appropriately,  although  there  may  be  some  problems  with 
subordination  or  embedding. 

•  Register  and  vocabulary  are  generally  appropriate  to  academic  writing. 

•  Cohesion  is  adequate  and  achieved  through  the  use  of  transitional  words  and 
phrases. 

4  ESL33C 

Grammar  errors  may  occur  in  article  usage  and  noun  number,  subject/verb 
agreement,  verb  form  (tense/aspect),  word  form/choice,  relative  clause  formation, 
passive  voice,  and  coordination  and  subordination. 

•  Errors  rarely  obscure  meaning. 

•  Sentence  structure  may  range  from  too  many  simple  sentences  to  complex  ones 
that  are  too  long  to  process.  There  may  be  some  normative-like  sentence  fragments 
and  run-ons. 

•  Vocabulary  may  be  repetitive  or  inaccurate,  and  the  register  may  exhibit  a  lack  of 
academic  sophistication. 

•  There  may  be  a  limited  lack  of  cohesion  and  difficulty  with  paragraphing. 
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ESL  33B 


Patterns  of  errors  occur  in  article  usage  and  noun  number,  subject/verb  agreement, 
verb  form  (tense/aspect),  and/or  word  form. 
Errors  occasionally  obscure  meaning. 

Although  there  is  a  good  basic  knowledge  of  sentence  structure,  there  may  be 
errors  in  or  avoidance  of  relative  clauses,  passive  voice,  and/or  coordination  and 
subordination.  There  may  be  some  nonnative-like  sentence  fragments  and  run- 
ons. 

Vocabulary  may  be  repetitive  and/or  inaccurate.  The  register  may  be  inappropriate 
at  times. 

The  writing  exhibits  a  basic  knowledge  of  cohesive  devices  but  these  may  be 
misapplied,  or  the  devices  used  may  not  create  cohesion. 

ESL  33A 

Frequent  patterns  of  errors  occur  in  article  usage  and  noun  number,  subject/verb 

agreement,  verb  form  (tense/aspect),  and/or  word  form. 

Errors  sometimes  obscure  meaning. 

Although  there  is  a  basic  knowledge  of  sentence  structure,  there  are  errors  in  and 

avoidance/absence  of  relative  clauses,  passive  voice,  and/or  coordination  and 

subordination.  There  may  be  nonnative-like  sentence  fragments  and  run-ons. 

Vocabulary  is  generally  basic  and  word  choice  is  sometimes  inaccurate.  The  register 

can  often  resemble  either  a  conversational  narrative  or  a  stilted,  confusing  attempt 

at  academic  discourse. 

Although  there  is  some  use  of  cohesive  devices,  it  is  neither  consistent  nor  always 

effective,  and  may  be  simple  and  repetitive  in  many  cases. 

ESL  832 

Pervasive  patterns  of  errors  occur  in  article  usage  and  noun  number,  subject/verb 

agreement,  verb  form  (tense/aspect),  and  word  form. 

Except  in  very  simple  sentences,  meaning  is  frequently  obscured. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  sentence  structure  is  lacking,  and  there  are  frequent  errors 

in  and/or  avoidance  of  relative  clauses,  passive  voice,  and/or  coordination  and 

subordination.  Nonnative-like  sentence  fragments  and  run-ons  occur  frequently. 

Vocabulary  is  quite  basic,  and  more  sophisticated  attempts  at  word  choice  are 

often  inaccurate  or  inappropriate.  The  register  is  often  too  conversational  for 

academic  purposes  or,  if  an  academic  tone  is  attempted,  it  is  incomprehensible. 

There  may  be  attempts  to  use  cohesive  devices  but  they  are  either  quite  mechanical 

or  so  inaccurate  that  they  mislead  the  reader. 

No  Response  ., 
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ESLPE  COMPOSITION  RATING  SCALE 
REVISED  FALL  2000 

Exempt  from  ESL  Service  Courses 

Grammar  is  near  native-like  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  ESL  errors.  There  may 
be  basic  writer  developmental  errors  (e.g.,  spelling,  sentence  fragments  &  run- 
ons,  interference  from  oral  language) 

The  writing  exhibits  a  near  native-like  grasp  of  appropriate  academic  vocabulary 
and  register  and  there  are  few  problems  with  word  choice  OR  the  writing  is  fluent 
and  native-like  but  lacks  appropriate  academic  register  or  sophisticated  vocabulary. 
Cohesion  between  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  ideas  is  successfully  achieved 
through  a  variety  of  methods  (transitional  words  &  phrases,  a  controlling  theme, 
repetition  of  key  words,  etc.) 

ESL  35 

The  number  and  type  of  grammatical  errors  are  limited  and  usually  follow  a 

discernible  pattern;  these  include  errors  in  article  usage,  noun  number,  subject/ 

verb  agreement,  verb  form  (tense/aspect)  and  word  form. 

Meaning  is  never  obscured  by  grammar  or  lexical  choices  that  are  not  native-like. 

The  writing  exhibits  fluency,  which  is  achieved  through  a  variety  of  simple  and 

complex  sentence  structures.  These  are  usually  constructed  appropriately,  although 

there  may  be  some  problems  with  more  complex  grammatical  structures  (e.g., 

subordination  or  embedding  relative  clauses). 

Register  and  vocabulary  are  generally  appropriate  to  academic  writing. 

Cohesion  is  adequate  and  achieved  through  the  use  of  transitional  words  and 

phrases. 

ESL33C 

Grammar  errors  may  occur  in  article  usage  and  noun  number,  subject/verb 

agreement,  verb  form  (tense/aspect),  word  form/choice,  relative  clause  formation, 

passive  voice,  and  coordination  and  subordination. 

Errors  are  noticeable,  but  rarely  obscure  meaning. 

The  writing  is  less  fluent  than  the  5  paper.  It  may  sound  choppy  because  there  are 

too  many  simple  sentences.  Or  there  may  be  too  many  complex  sentences  that  are 

too  long  to  process.  Or  there  may  be  some  non-native-like  sentence  fragments 

and  run-ons. 

Vocabulary  may  be  repetitive  or  inaccurate,  and  the  register  may  exhibit  a  lack  of 

academic  sophistication. 

There  may  be  a  limited  lack  of  cohesion  and  difficulty  with  paragraphing. 

ESL  33B 

Patterns  of  errors  occur  in  article  usage  and  noun  number,  subject/verb  agreement, 
verb  form  (tense/aspect),  and/or  word  form. 
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Errors  are  noticeable  and  occasionally  obscure  meaning. 

Although  there  is  a  good  basic  knowledge  of  sentence  structure,  the  writing  lacks 

fluency  because  of  errors  in  or  avoidance  of  relative  clauses,  passive  voice,  and/ 

or  coordination  and  subordination.  There  may  be  some  non-native-like  sentence 

fragments  and  run-ons. 

Vocabulary  is  inaccurate  in  places  and  may  rely  on  repeating  words  and  expressions 

from  the  prompt. 

The  writing  exhibits  a  basic  knowledge  of  cohesive  devices  but  these  may  be 

misapplied,  or  the  devices  used  may  not  create  cohesion. 

ESL33A 

Frequent  patterns  of  errors  occur  in  article  usage  and  noun  number,  subject/verb 

agreement,  verb  form  (tense/aspect),  and/or  word  form. 

Errors  are  noticeable  and  obscure  meaning. 

Although  there  is  a  basic  knowledge  of  sentence  structure,  this  is  not  consistently 

applied.  The  writing  exhibits  errors  in  and  avoidance/absence  of  relative  clauses, 

passive  voice,  and/or  coordination  and  subordination.  There  are  non-native-like 

sentence  fragments  and  run-ons. 

Vocabulary  is  generally  basic  and  word  choice  is  inaccurate.  The  writer  may  rely 

on  repeating  words  or  expressions  from  the  prompt.  The  register  can  often  resemble 

either  a  conversational  narrative  or  a  stilted,  confusing  attempt  at  academic 

discourse. 

Although  there  is  some  use  of  cohesive  devices,  it  is  neither  consistent  nor  always 

effective,  and  may  be  simple  and  repetitive  in  many  cases. 

Pre-University 

Pervasive  patterns  of  errors  occur  in  article  usage  £ind  noun  number,  subject/verb 

agreement,  verb  form  (tense/aspect),  and  word  form. 

Except  in  very  simple  sentences,  meaning  is  frequently  obscured. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  sentence  structure  is  lacking,  and  there  are  frequent  errors 

in  and/or  avoidance  of  relative  clauses,  passive  voice,  and/or  coordination  and 

subordination.  When  sentences  are  complete,  they  are  often  simple  or  are 

expressions  learned  as  "chunks". 

Vocabulary  is  quite  basic,  and  more  sophisticated  attempts  at  word  choice  are 

often  inaccurate  or  inappropriate.  The  register  is  often  too  conversational  for 

academic  purposes  or,  if  an  academic  tone  is  attempted,  it  is  incomprehensible. 

There  may  be  attempts  to  use  cohesive  devices  but  they  are  either  quite  mechanical 

or  so  inaccurate  that  they  mislead  the  reader. 

No  Response 
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Collective  Participation  as  a  Resource  in  Multiparty 
Multicultural  Broadcast  Interactions 

Arja  Piirainen-Marsh  and  Heidi  Koskela 
University  of  Jyvaskyla,  Finland 

This  paper  investigates  how  multiparty  multicultural  interactions  from  broadcast 
settings  are  organized  to  provide  opportunities  for  participants  to  arrange  themselves  into 
different  kiruis  of  associations  for  the  management  of  the  core  activities  of  the  setting.  Building 
on  previous  work  on  collective  participation  and  team  alignment  in  conversational  and 
institutional  settings,  this  paper  examines  how  participants  in  multiperson  broadcast 
interactions  invoke  and  display  the  relevance  of  niuiuperson  units  in  talk.  Drawing  on  data 
from  multiperson  multicultural  television  discussions,  we  examine  the  verbal  and  nonverbal 
practices  used  as  resources  for  invoking,  establishing,  and  negotiating  the  relevance  of 
collective  units  of  participation  and  investigate  how  these  units  become  consequential  for 
the  organization  of  talk  and  activity  in  the  setting.  First,  we  consider  how  the  institutional 
representatives  call  upon  the  relevance  of  various  associations  for  current  talk  by  addressing 
questions  collectively  to  participants  or  subsets  of  participants.  We  describe  the  key  resources 
used  and  discuss  how  they  establish  opportunities  for  collective  participation.  Second,  we 
describe  how  participants  display  and  negotiate  the  relevance  of  associations  through  a 
variety  of  resources,  in  particular  by  speaking  on  beludfofa  collection  of  others,  engaging 
in  collaborative  action,  and  aligning  with  prior  speakers. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  investigates  how  broadcast  interactions  involving  participants 
from  different  linguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds  arc  organized  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  collective  participation.  We  focus  on  the  practices  used  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  relevance  of  these  units  and  investigate  how  they  are  treated 
as  consequential  for  talk  and  activity  in  this  setting.  The  data  come  from  multi- 
party television  discussions  involving  two  hosts  and  4-5  invited  guests  from  a 
variety  of  ethnic,  linguistic,  and  cultural  backgrounds.  The  discussions  were  con- 
ducted in  English  and  organized  aiound  prc-cstabiishcd  themes  such  as  linguistic, 
national,  and  cultural  identity;  race;  and  prejudice.  In  the  following  pages  we  in- 
vestigate how  the  parties  in  these  discussions  organize  participation  by  forming 
various  alignments  that  are  consequential  for  the  talk  of  the  moment  and  by  dis- 
playing the  relevance  of  particular  groups,  alliances,  or  teams  in  the  course  of 
dealing  with  these  pre-established  themes  and  topics.  While  our  main  focus  is  on 
the  ways  in  which  local  alliances  are  occasioned  and  formed,  we  also  pay  attention 
to  ways  in  which  membership  in  broader  collectivities,  for  instance,  different  eth- 
nic, racial,  or  linguistic  groups,  is  used  as  a  resource  in  organizing  participation. 
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By  examining  the  ways  in  which  aUgnments  are  invited,  formed,  and  sustained,  it 
is  possible  to  trace  the  kinds  of  associations  that  become  relevant  units  of  partici- 
pation in  this  setting  (see  Francis,  1986;  Goodwin,  C,  1986,  1987;  Goodwin  & 
Goodwin,  1990a,  1990b;  Lemer,  1992,  1993;  Maynard,  1986;  Schegloff,  1991, 
1995).  Through  local  practices  of  alignment,  participants  place  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent social  positions  and  relationships.  These,  in  turn,  may  invoke  and  make 
visible  particular  social,  cultural,  and  occasion-specific  identities  and  units  of  so- 
cial organization.  Detailed  analysis  of  the  practices  and  resources  used  in  negotiat- 
ing alignment  sheds  light  on  the  ways  in  which  such  units  are  treated  as  relevant 
and  consequential  for  talk  (e.g.,  see  Drew  &  Heritage,  1992;  Goodwin,  C.,  1987; 
Schegloff,  1991,  1992).  For  clarity,  we  will  use  the  term  collectivity  to  refer  to  sets 
of  social  categories  and  relationships  that  are  invoked  locally  and  used  as  a  re- 
source in  situated  activities  (cf.  Hester  &  Eglin,  1997;  Jayuusi,  1984;  Sacks,  1992). 
The  terms  alliance  or  association  are  used  when  dealing  with  situated,  locally 
accomplished  units  of  participation,  which  may  or  may  not  draw  upon  identifiable 
collectivities  (Lerner,  1993).  When  participants  explicitly  act  as  an  association, 
making  their  mutual  ahgnment  visible  both  for  each  other  and  for  those  outside  the 
association,  they  form  a  specific  kind  of  local  alliance  referred  to  as  an  interac- 
tional team  (Kangasharju,  1998). 

SOME  FEATURES  OF  BROADCAST  INTERACTION 

Broadcast  settings  are  subject  to  complex  institutional  constraints  which  may 
shape  the  local  management  of  participation  in  various  ways.  First,  those  who  gain 
access  to  \hefrontstage  of  broadcast  events  are  preselected  according  to  backstage 
institutional  concerns  which  vary  according  to  the  overall  institutional  framework 
and  broadcast  format  (Sarangi  &  Roberts,  1999;  see  also  Croteau  &  Hoynes,  1994). 
Often  participants  are  invited  to  the  public  arena  not  so  much  as  individuals,  but 
rather  as  members  of  some  external  collectivities,  for  example,  representatives  of 
institutions  or  social  or  political  groups.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  participants'  member- 
ship in  such  associations  that  affords  them  value  as  sources  of  information  or  ex- 
pertise or  figures  of  interest  for  the  viewing  public.  Second,  as  studies  of  media 
discourse  have  shown,  the  organization  and  content  of  talk  is  shaped  by  the  invis- 
ible audience  (e.g.,  see  Livingstone  &  Lunt,  1994;  Nuolijarvi  &  Tiittula,  2000; 
Scannell,  1991).  Participation  rights  are  asymmetrical  and  tied  to  the  participants' 
institutional  identity:  It  is  the  institutional  representatives'  (e.g.,  interviewers'  or 
hosts')  task  to  orchestrate  talk  and  activity  according  to  pre-established  goals  and 
agendas  by  making  use  of  techniques  of  questioning  and  other  institutionally  avail- 
able resources  (Heritage,  1985;  Heritage  &  Greatbatch,  1991,  1999;  Nuolijarvi  & 
Tiittula,  2000).  However,  as  Roth  (1998)  argues,  who  or  what  the  participants  are 
"depends  as  much  on  processes  intrinsic  to  interaction  as  it  does  on  processes 
extrinsic  to  it"  (p.  82).  The  relevance  of  the  participants'  backgrounds  and  social 
identities  is  established  in  the  process  of  negotiating  participation  in  interaction. 
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For  example,  through  particular  ways  of  addressing,  referring  to,  and  describing 
participants  in  the  course  of  the  core  activities  of  the  setting,  speakers  invoke, 
establish,  and  sustain  the  relevance  of  selected  aspects  of  their  identity,  categorial 
membership,  or  personality  for  the  event  in  progress  (Hester  &  Eglin,  1997;  Lemer, 
1993;  Roth,  1998).  This  is  true  as  much  for  the  institutional  identities  of  the  par- 
ticipants as  it  is  for  other  aspects  of  their  personality  drawn  upon  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  broadcast  event.  In  the  present  data,  the  possibility  of  inviting  partici- 
pants to  speak  as  members  of  an  association  and  of  forming  alliances  or  teams  to 
participate  in  talk  (Lemer,  1993,  p.  228)  is  a  central  resource  through  which  speak- 
ers negotiate  their  identities  and  mutual  relationship,  and  position  themselves  in 
relation  to  topics  and  issues  in  focus. 

TEAMS  AND  COLLECTIVITIES  AS  UNITS  OF  PARTICIPATION 

The  participation  arrangements  of  many  institutional  settings  systematically 
draw  upon  the  ability  of  speakers  to  address  recipients  as  associations  and  the 
possibility  of  recipients  to  act  collectively  in  response  (Clayman,  1993;  Kangasharju, 
1996,  1998;  Lemer,  1993).  Participants  often  form  associations  that  coincide  with 
recognizable  social  units  such  as  couples  or  negotiating  teams.  Collectivities  may 
have  ongoing  relevance  for  talk  even  when  only  one  member  is  present  in  the 
interaction:  In  broadcast  settings,  for  example,  participants  are  often  treated  as 
representatives  of  different  institutional  frameworks,  such  as  political  or  profes- 
sional groups.  But  alignments  are  not  dependent  on  external  social  ties:  Local 
alignments  can  arise  from  the  specifics  of  the  situation  (e.g.,  acting  as  hosts  and 
guests)  and  from  the  topics  or  activities  under  way  (Goodwin,  C,  1987;  Goodwin 
&  Goodwin,  1990b;  Maynard,  1986).  Specific  kinds  of  local  alliances  are  created 
when  participants  explicitly  act  together  and  make  this  visible  to  other  partici- 
pants, forming  what  is  called  an  interactional  team  (Kangasharju,  1996,  p.  292; 
1998).  As  Lerner  (1993)  has  shown,  membership  in  one  collectivity  does  not  pre- 
clude the  formation  of  other  occasion  specific  associations  or  alliances.  Whether 
they  draw  upon  social  ties  or  emerge  in  specific  interactional  activities,  alignments 
are  formed,  made  visible,  and  maintained  through  systematic  local  practices  of 
interaction  which  are  sensitive  to  the  activity  in  progress  (Lerner,  1993;  Schegloff, 
1995). 

A  number  of  studies  have  investigated  how  interactional  alliances  or  teams 
are  created,  maintained,  and  displayed  through  talk  in  different  environments.  Draw- 
ing on  data  from  both  ordinary  conversation  and  institutional  settings,  Lemer  (1993, 
pp.  220-222)  has  shown  how  participants  establish  the  relevance  of  associations, 
for  instance,  through  addressing  individuals  as  an  association  or  by  speaking  as 
representatives  of  an  association.  Lerner  (1993)  and  Kangasharju  (1996,  1998) 
have  described  how  alliances  are  formed  and  displayed  through  a  variety  of  lin- 
guistic and  other  resources.  These  include  the  use  of  reference  forms  (e.g.,  proterms) 
that  enable  participants  to  address  or  speak  for  associations  of  participants  and 
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prior  associations.  Linguistic  alignment  devices,  such  as  syntactic  continuations 
or  completions,  verbal  agreements,  repetitions,  and  reformulations,  indicate  the 
current  speaker's  commitment  to  preceding  turns.  In  addition  to  verbal  devices, 
participants  draw  upon  voice,  prosody,  and  nonverbal  resources.  Gaze,  gestures, 
and  posture  can  be  crucial  in  displaying  mutual  alignment  with  other  copresent 
participants  and  distinguishing  close  alignments,  such  as  interactional  teams,  from 
other  ways  of  attending  to  coparticipants'  talk  (Kangasharju,  1996,  p.  302;  see  also 
Goodwin,  C,  1987;  Goodwin,  M.  H.,  1997). 

Previous  research  also  suggests  that  practices  of  alignment  can  take  differ- 
ent forms  in  different  activity  contexts:  Devices  used  for  alignment  in  collabora- 
tive activities  may  differ  from  those  used  in  activities  involving  disagreement  or 
conflict  (e.g.,  Goodwin,  M.  H.,  1980;  Goodwin  &  Goodwin,  1990b;  Kangasharju, 
1996,  1998;  Maynard,  1986).  These  studies  have  shown  how  practices  of  align- 
ment allow  participants  to  arrange  themselves  into  different  participation  frame- 
works and  to  display  their  social  positions  in  relation  to  each  other.  At  the  same 
time,  they  allow  those  present  to  differentiate  between  different  kinds  of  hearers 
(e.g.,  knowing  versus  unknowing  recipients,  supporters  or  opponents  of  a  point  of 
view)  and  to  adjust  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  topics  and  activities  in  progress 
(Goodwin,  C,  1987,  1996;  Maynard,  1986).  Through  subtle  adjustments  in  the 
participation  arrangements,  speakers  hence  display  and  negotiate  different /oo/- 
ings  with  respect  to  different  aspects  of  talk  (Clayman,  1992;  Goffman,  1981; 
Levinson,  1988).  While  the  resources  used  for  both  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  relevance  of  associations  have  been  examined  in  different  environments,  re- 
search has  only  begun  to  suggest  how  these  devices  are  shaped  by  particular  set- 
tings or  activity  contexts  and  how  they  contribute  to  the  tasks  and  roles  of  partici- 
pants in  these  environments. 

THE  DATA  AND  ITS  INSTITUTIONAL  ORIENTATION 

The  data  examined  here  come  from  multiperson  television  discussions  pro- 
duced for  a  four-part  series  of  educational  programs  on  language  and  culture  by 
the  Finnish  Broadcasting  Company'.  The  discussions,  held  in  English,  involved 
two  hosts  and  4-5  guests,  who  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  aspects  of  their  back- 
ground. The  choice  of  guests  reflected  the  concept  of  the  series  as  well  as  the 
themes  of  individual  programs:  The  guests  were  men  and  women  representing 
different  ethnic,  cultural,  linguistic,  or  national  groups.  Both  native  and  nonnative 
speakers  of  English  were  included,  with  participants  from  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Zimbabwe,  China,  Jamaica,  Turkey,  Argentina,  France,  Italy,  India,  and  Finland. 
The  guests  were  invited  to  the  studio  to  talk  about  themes  related  to  cultural  diver- 
sity and  problems  of  multiculturalism.  The  preselected  themes  put  the  participants' 
different  identities  in  the  foreground.  Throughout  the  discussions  the  participants' 
diverse  backgrounds  were  topicalized  and  used  to  invite  accounts  of  personal  ex- 
perience and  to  encourage  exchange  of  views.  Topics  that  draw  upon  the  partici- 
pants' different  identities  emerge  throughout  the  discussions,  invoking  particular 
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participation  frameworks  through  which  expertise  and  authority  are  negotiated 
and  providing  opportunities  for  expressing  and  ahgning  with  different  positions 
on  the  issues  discussed  (Goodwin,  C,  1986,  1987;  Goodwin  &  Goodwin,  1990a, 
1990b;  see  also  Drew,  1991). 

The  broadcast  format  can  be  characterized  as  a  hybrid  between  an  informal 
discussion  or  talk  show  and  an  interview  with  a  specific  educational  purpose.  While 
the  interactions  display  features  of  question-driven  (Heritage,  1985;  Heritage  & 
Roth,  1995)  forms  of  broadcast  talk  such  as  interviews,  the  participants  rely  on 
resources  of  ordinary  conversation  to  participate  in  talk  about  various  topics.  For 
example,  rather  than  restricting  their  participation  to  questioning  and  related  ac- 
tivities, the  journalists  engage  in  telling  stories  and  offering  and  aligning  with 
personal  opinions  just  like  their  guests,  in  this  sense,  the  setting  clearly  differs 
from  some  other  broadcast  formats,  such  as  news  interviews,  where  journalists 
have  been  shown  to  orient  to  their  institutional  identity  by  withholding  personal 
opinions  and  favoring  neutral  positions  with  respect  to  topics  (Clayman,  1988, 
1 992;  Heritage  &  Greatbatch,  1 99 1 ). 

The  pre-established  aspects  of  the  discussions  make  relevant  various  par- 
ticipation options  which  provide  opportunities  for  collective  participation,  both 
for  associations  tied  to  enduring  social  units  and  for  other  occasion  specific  or 
topically  relevant  associations.  The  institutional  collectivities  of  television  show 
hosts  and  guests  can  be  said  to  have  ongoing  relevance  for  the  occasion  (Drew  & 
Heritage,  1992,  p.  49;  Lemer,  1993,  p.  228;  Sacks,  1992).  In  addition  to  the  occa- 
sion specific  identities  of  hosts  and  guests,  the  participants  draw  upon  their  mem- 
bership in  various  social  categories  which  arc  referred  to.  talked  about,  or  treated 
as  tacitly  relevant  for  much  of  the  talk  that  takes  place.  In  the  following  section, 
we  briefly  consider  how  institutional  representatives  invoke  the  relevance  of  par- 
ticular associations  for  current  talk  by  addressing  questions  collectively  to  all  or 
some  participants  or  subsets  of  participants. 

ADDRESSING  QUESTIONS  TO  PARTICIPANTS  AS 
MEMBERS  OF  AN  ASSOCIATION 

Questioning  is  a  key  resource  for  managing  the  institutional  agenda  of  broad- 
cast talk:  through  different  design  features  of  questions  and  response  invitations, 
journalists  manage  transitions  from  one  topic  or  spate  of  talk  to  another,  select 
next  speakers,  restrict  the  focus  of  topics,  and  set  up  expectations  for  appropriate 
next  actions  (Heritage,  1999;  Heritage  &  Roth,  1995).  In  multiperson  broadcast 
settings,  the  institutional  representatives  also  exploit  the  resources  of  question  de- 
sign to  establish  opportunities  for  joint  participation  by  multiple  participants.  Spe- 
cific features  of  question  design  provide  for  the  potential  that  questions  carry  for 
setting  particular  agendas  for  subsequent  conduct.  Through  addressing  particular 
participants  and  inviting  particular  types  of  responses,  questioners  not  only  design 
their  turns  to  specific  recipients  or  audiences  (see  Heritage  &  Greatbatch,  1991; 
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Sacks,  Schegloff  &  Jefferson,  1974),  but  also  propose  specific  ways  of  treating 
recipients  as  persons  or  as  members  of  associations.  Through  different  resources 
of  question  design,  interviewers  or  hosts  can,  for  example,  signal  that  their  ques- 
tions are  addressed  to  recipients  as  ensembles  or  subgroups  who  share  specific 
types  of  information  or  who  can  be  held  accountable  for  particular  views  or  behav- 
iors. By  calling  forth  shared  aspects  of  the  participants'  identity,  questioners  invite 
particular  recipients  to  respond  to  the  action  that  the  question  accomplishes,  thus 
shaping  the  course  of  subsequent  talk. 

In  these  data,  most  questions  are  addressed  to  participants  as  members  of 
associations  made  up  of  copresent  or  nonpresent  members.  These  questions  fall 
into  three  groups  according  to  the  opportunities  they  establish  for  participation  in 
subsequent  talk.  First,  some  questions,  particularly  those  which  initiate  new  top- 
ics, are  addressed  to  all  the  guests  as  a  single  unit.  Questions  of  this  type  serve  to 
guide  the  overall  organization  of  the  discussions  by  managing  the  topical  agenda 
and  inviting  copresent  participants  to  respond  as  sources  of  knowledge  or  experi- 
ences relevant  to  the  U-eatment  of  the  topic.  In  Example,  1  the  host's^  question 
marks  a  shift  of  topic  from  racial  prejudice  in  general  to  specifically  raising  chil- 
dren to  be  "free  of  prejudice."  The  collective  reference  form  we,  the  formulation 
of  the  question  as  a  generic  request  for  a  point  of  view,  and  the  speaker's  gaze, 
which  shifts  from  one  participant  to  another  in  the  course  of  the  question,  indicate 
that  the  question  is  not  addressed  to  anyone  in  particular,  but  rather  provides  an 
opportunity  for  any  guest  to  self-select  and  initiate  an  answer. 

(1)    [T2  1437]     (participants:  hosts  S  and  R;  guests  from  China,  Jamaica,  Turkey, 

India  and  Zimbabwe) 
1       H  (S)        =when  we  think  about  our  children,  h:ow  should  we  raise  them  so  that 
.  2  they-  they  (.)  could  be  free  of  these  hhh  uh  free  of  all  this  prejudice  and  uh 

3  ,  (•)  all  these  funny  (0.2)  attitudes  (0.4)  towards  other,  (.)  other  nations, 

4  .hh  is  there  a  (0.3)  rule,  can  we  do  something  about  that. 

Questions  of  this  type  draw  upon  and  reinforce  the  copresent  participants' 
institutional  identities  of  hosts/interviewers  and  guests/sources/interviewees  in  a 
broadcast  event  with  specific  goals  and  agendas.  While  these  questions  propose  a 
participation  framework  based  on  shared  opportunities  to  participate  (Lemer,  1993, 
p.  215)  so  that  guests  can  respond  as  individuals,  they  are  designed  to  address  the 
recipients  as  members  of  an  association  who  share  access  to  the  information  or 
expertise  sought,  and  to  invite  them  to  speak  on  behalf  of  others  in  producing  a 
response  which  provides  that  information.  In  this  case,  the  recipient  is  invited  to 
respond  on  behalf  of  the  group  of  guests  as  sources  of  expertise  on  the  topic  of 
raising  children  free  of  prejudice. 

Second,  questions  may  be  addressed  to  some  subset  of  copresent  partici- 
pants as  a  unit  of  participation  with  access  to  the  information  or  content  sought  by 
the  question.  Questions  of  this  type  may  introduce  new  topics  or  they  may  occur  as 
follow-up  turns  which  pursue  a  previously  established  topical  agenda  and  invite 
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more  talk  either  from  the  same  or  different  participants.  In  Example  2,  a  shift  of 
perspective  is  accomplished  through  inviting  responses  from  a  new  set  of  partici- 
pants. 

174]  (participants:  hosts  S  and  R;  two  bilingual  couples) 
)       how  about  you  two,  (0.5)  uh 

you  come  from  France,  Caroline  and 

you  are  a  Finnish-speaking  Finn 

mm-hm 

I  think  at  home  uh:  basically  we  speak  English, 

but  Jari  speaks  French  nowadays  so  u::h 

AND  I  (.)  decided  hh  .hh  finally  to  learn  Finnish  so 

(.)  .hh  maybe  in  couple  of  years  I  will  be  fluent 

Here  the  host's  question  addresses  one  of  two  copresent  couples  after  a  spate 
of  talk  in  which  the  other  couple  has  been  actively  engaged.  In  preceding  turns  the 
members  of  one  couple  have  been  describing  their  use  of  two  languages  within  the 
family.  The  host's  question  maintains  this  topic,  but  achieves  a  shift  of  perspective 
by  addressing  the  other  copresent  couple  collectively  and  describing  their  national 
and  linguistic  backgrounds.  Questions  suclT  as  these  invite  answers  from  the  re- 
cipients as  an  association  and  generally  receive  answers  from  one  participant  who 
responds  on  behalf  of  an  association,  as  CG  does  in  the  example  above  (note  the 
use  of  "we"  and  references  to  "Jari,"  her  husband).  Responses  such  as  these  make 
relevant  alignment  by  other  members  of  the  association  and  can  lead  to  collabora- 
tive action  and  the  formation  of  an  interactional  team. 

Finally,  some  questions  invite  answers  from  individual  participants  as  rep- 
resentatives of  non-present  collectivities.  These  utterances  make  relevant  partici- 
pation as  individuals,  but  treat  the  recipient's  membership  in  some  collectivity  as 
relevant  to  the  topic  and  activity  in  focus,  for  instance,  through  linking  member- 
ship in  the  collectivity  to  expertise  or  authority  in  the  topical  domain.  In  Example 
3,  the  host's  question  carries  a  previously  established  topic,  the  role  and  treatment 
of  women  in  different  cultures,  and  invites  an  Indian  participant  to  contribute  on 
the  basis  of  her  cultural  expertise. 

(3)     [T2  907]  (participants:  hosts  S  and  R;  guests  from  China,  Jamaica,  Turkey,  India 
and  Zimbabwe) 

1  H  (S)         [what  about]  in  India,  hh  people  talk  h  (.)  a  lot  about  Indian  women, 

2  F  [mm  ] 

3  H  (S)        .hh  their  situation  (.)  in  the  society,  how  do  you  feel 

4  .hh  of  did  you  (0.3)  notice  (.)  lot  of  difference  when  you  came  here. 

The  examples  above  give  an  initial  demonstration  of  how  questions  manage 
the  topical  agenda  through  selecting  particular  associations  of  guests  as  appropri- 
ate next  speakers  and  invoking  some  category  bound  knowledge  or  experience  as 
relevant  to  the  topic  at  hand. 
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As  the  main  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  the  local  alignments  through  which  the 
copresent  participants  arrange  themselves  into  associations  and  teams  which  arc 
treated  as  consequential  to  talk  in  progress,  the  next  sections  will  investigate  how 
the  first  two  types  of  question  turns  make  relevant  responses  from  copresent  asso- 
ciations of  participants.  A  closer  analysis  of  the  turns  can  shed  light  on  the  ways  in 
which  these  turns  propose  specific  opportunities  for  participation  through  employ- 
ing resources  that  enable  the  speaker  to  establish  or  sustain  the  relevance  of  an 
association  for  subsequent  talk. 

In  the  following  section  we  examine  how  references  to  and  descriptions  of 
participants  as  members  of  associations  combine  with  other  features  of  question 
design  and  provide  a  key  resource  for  the  management  of  participation  and  simul- 
taneously display  the  participants'  status  as  sources  of  information  or  experience. 
In  particular,  we  describe  how  linguistic  practices,  such  as  the  selection  of  proterms, 
categories,  and  person  descriptions,  accompanied  with  nonverbal  devices  (e.g., 
gaze),  are  used  to  select  multiperson  units  as  addressees  and  how  they  contribute 
to  the  action  that  the  question  accomplishes  in  its  sequential  context.  Although 
systematic  treatment  of  nonverbal,  embodied,  and  visual  aspects  is  not  always 
possible  due  to  the  restricted  focus  of  the  camera  during  specific  moments  of  talk, 
features  of  the  speakers'  gaze,  body  posture,  and  gestures  are  dealt  with  alongside 
the  verbal  practices  where  relevant  and  available  for  viewing  and  analysis. 

Proterms  Combined  with  Other  Available  Resources 

The  use  of  proterms  (e.g.,  second  person  reference  with  you)  is  a  device  for 
addressing  sequence-initiating  actions  to  selected  recipients,  individuals,  or  par- 
ties (see  Lemer,  1993,  1996a;  Sacks,  Schegloff&  Jefferson,  1974).  In  multiperson 
contexts  the  use  of  the  proterm  you  may  become  problematic  in  that  recipients 
have  to  determine  whether  its  reference  is  singular  or  plural  and  to  define  its  spe- 
cific meaning  in  the  context.  For  this  reason,  other  aspects  of  talk  and  context  are 
crucial  in  the  process  of  establishing  who  is  being  referred  to  and  addressed  (Lerner, 
1996a,  p.  282).  When  units  consisting  of  several  participants  are  addressed,  they 
may,  for  example,  be  identified  by  using  explicitly  plural  references  (e.g.,  you  two, 
you  all,  you  guys)  or  by  topicalizing  activities  or  issues  which  make  relevant  the 
recipients'  shared  membership  in  a  collectivity.  Addressing  can  therefore  be  ac- 
complished by  coupling  linguistic  devices,  such  as  pronouns,  with  other  resources, 
such  as  aspects  of  the  current  topic,  specifics  of  the  situation,  and  the  sequential 
context. 

One  technique  through  which  hosts  introduce  new  topics  is  to  address  their 
questions  collectively  to  all  participants.  In  questions  of  this  type,  the  second  per- 
son pronoun  is  often  employed  together  with  other  features  of  turns  and  utterances 
to  invoke  shared  aspects  of  the  copresent  participants'  identities  and  to  establish 
the  scope  of  address.  In  the  example  below,  the  host  initiates  a  new  topic  with  a 
question  addressed  to  all  copresent  participants.  The  question  contains  plural  ref- 
erence terms  which,  together  with  content  features,  make  relevant  an  occasion 
specific  association  of  guests  in  a  multicultural  television  discussion.  Prior  to  this 
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question,  participants  have  been  talking  about  problems  of  communication  be- 
tween people  from  different  cultural  backgrounds  and  the  role  of  shared  language 
in  alleviating  such  problems.  The  first  part  of  the  host's  turn  below  is  formulated 
as  an  interrogative  which  introduces  a  new  aspect  of  the  topic  as  an  additional 
issue  to  be  addressed  in  subsequent  talk  ("isn't  it  also  a  matter  of  information, 
about  knowing  [0.6]  about  each  other").  The  turn  thus  achieves  a  shift  of  focus 
from  the  role  of  language  and  culture  to  the  role  of  knowledge  in  facilitating  inter- 
cultural  communication. 

(4)     [T2  567]    (Participants:  hosts  S  and  R,  guests  from  China,  Jamaica,  Turkey,  India 
and  Zimbabwe;  M=unidentified  male  participant) 

1  H  (S)       [isn't  it  also:  a  matter  of  uh  (.)  .hh  information: 

2  about  knowing  (0.6)  about  each  other. 

3  .hh  I  just  uh  I  was  about  to  ask  uh  .hh 

4  are  there  things  that  we  here  in  Europe  don't  know  about  you 

5  .hh  [would  it  be  easier  (.)  I  mean] 

6  M  [.hh    (coughs)  k-  (there  are)  ] 

The  core  part  of  the  turn  consists  of  an  interrogative  ("are  there  things  that 
we  here  in  Europe  don't  know  about  you")  which  invites  the  participants  to  de- 
scribe aspects  of  their  background  which  might  be  unfamiliar  and  therefore  might 
cause  misunderstandings  or  trouble.  The  action  that  the  question  accomplishes  in 
part  relies  on  the  way  in  which  the  guests  are  treated  as  sources  of  information 
relevant  to  both  to  the  theme  of  the  discussion,  racial  and  other  forms  of  prejudice, 
and  the  broader  institutional  aims,  education  through  interaction.  The  way  that 
addressing  is  achieved  is  crucial  in  framing  the  question  to  accomplish  a  request  to 
provide  the  information  sought.  The  recipients  are  addressed  with  the  second  per- 
son reference  "you,"  which  is  juxtaposed  with  the  speaker's  collective  reference  to 
herself  with  the  pronoun  "we,"  combined  with  a  place  reference  "here  in  Europe." 
The  linguistic  context  of  the  interrogative  establishes  "you"  as  a  plural  reference 
form  and  gives  rise  to  an  inference  whereby  the  recipients  are  addressed  as  non- 
European  for  the  purposes  of  this  activity.  This  allows  the  host  to  disaffiliate  with 
the  guests  and  to  affiliate  with  the  audience.  At  the  same  time,  she  is  able  to  dis- 
play an  interactional  footing  which  allows  her  to  avoid  taking  a  personal  stance  on 
the  issue  and  thereby  display  her  proper  public  institutional  role  (cf.  dayman, 
1992). 

This  example  highlights  the  way  that  the  selection  of  categories  or  descrip- 
tions is  consequential  for  the  treatment  of  the  party  that  is  referred  to  (see  Goodwin, 
C,  1987).  Here,  one  participant  comes  from  Turkey,  which  could  be  considered  a 
European  country,  and  most  of  the  other  guests  have  lived  in  Europe  for  some 
time.  Yet  all  are  addressed  as  non-Europeans  and  contrasted  with  the  speaker,  who 
is  also  speaking  for  the  audience.  It  can  therefore  be  argued  the  address  form  also 
implicitly  invokes  a  collectivity  based  on  race  or  ethnicity:  By  juxtaposing  the 
proterm  and  the  inclusive  reference  linked  to  a  place  description  "we  here  in  Eu- 
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rope,"  the  speaker  alludes  to  the  guests'  membership  in  ethnic  and  racial  catego- 
ries which  contrast  with  those  of  the  audience  and  herself  as  the  mediator  between 
the  audience  and  copresent  participants.  In  brief,  the  reference  forms  and  content 
of  the  question  together  accomplish  collective  addressing  whereby  the  guests  are 
invited  to  respond  as  comembers  of  a  group  of  informants  representing  a  collectiv- 
ity based  on  their  ethnic  or  racial  background. 

In  questions  addressed  to  a  subset  of  guests,  pronouns  are  often  used  to  iden- 
tify some  participants  as  the  appropriate  recipient  and  next  party  to  talk.  In  the 
following  example  from  a  discussion  with  two  couples,  the  act  of  addressing  is 
accomplished  through  referring  to  the  recipients  with  the  pronouns  vow  and  your. 
The  pronouns  alone,  however,  do  not  specify  the  addressee,  and  a  particular  couple 
is  selected  as  the  proper  recipient  through  the  way  the  scope  of  address  is  restricted 
by  the  sequential  context  (see  Lemer,  1993,  p.  225-226). 

(5)    [Tl  1368]    (Participants:  hosts  S  and  R;  two  bilingual  couples) 
=because  I  [have  a]  habit  of  saying  no  (0.6) 

[yeah    ] 
you  know,  [no]  I'll  do  it= 

[no-] 
=yeah= 
=[yes    ] 
[(mm)]  aha. 
[you  know  and  I  put  it  into]  the  Finnish  language  >and  it  comes< 
[and    she-     yeah  ] 

completely  [wrong  ((laughs)) 

[         ((laughter))= 
what  about  any  cultural  (0.4)  uh  misunderstandings 
anything,  hh  maybe:  at  the  beginning  of  your  (0.4) 
relationship,  was  there  anything  that  you  (0.4)  hh 
didn't  (0.3)  understand  each  other  because  of  the 
cultural  background. = 

=yes  there  was  o:ne,  I  mean  (0.9)  I-  he  he  he 
fPertsa  he's  very-£      (smiling,  gaze  at  PRp 
well  he  wa:s.  very  quiet  and  very  passive,  hh  when  I  came 
and  I'm  (.)  quite  like  this  [you  know  and] 

The  question  turn  here  is  marked  as  a  follow-up  question  which  invites  more 
talk  on  the  same  topic  from  the  same  participants.  The  "what  about'  question  for- 
mat (Roth  &  Olsher,  1997)  is  used  to  achieve  a  slight  shift  of  focus:  Previous  talk 
has  concerned  misunderstandings  caused  by  foreign  language  use,  and  this  ques- 
tion is  formed  to  introduce  "cultural  misunderstandings"  as  another  issue  to  be 
addressed.  The  next  turn  shows  how  the  same  couple  is  confirmed  as  the  appropri- 
ate party  to  talk.  In  line  17,  AR  responds  on  behalf  of  the  couple,  refers  to  her 
husband  by  name,  Pertsa,  and  formulates  a  description  of  him,  thereby  making 
him  and  the  relationship  the  topic  of  her  turn  and  the  next  activity,  a  story.  In  line 
18,  she  briefly  glances  at  her  husband,  PR,  soliciting  his  recognition  of  the  story 
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about  to  begin  and  displaying  his  part  in  it.  Lerner  (1993,  p.  221)  refers  to  this 
practice  as  conferring  and  identifies  it  as  one  way  in  which  an  association  of  par- 
ticipants can  be  made  relevant  to  other  participants  by  one  party  speaking  for  the 
association. 

Sometimes  when  questions  are  addressed  to  associations  of  participants  us- 
ing the  second  person  pronoun,  the  question  itself  does  not  specify  which  associa- 
tion is  addressed,  and  further  talk  is  required  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  associa- 
tion and  to  select  the  next  speaker.  In  the  following  example,  the  host,  H(S),  en- 
gages in  explicit  interactional  work  to  identify  the  type  of  association  addressed. 

(6)    [Tl  213]     (participants:  hosts  S  and  R;  guests:  two  bilingual  couples  AR  &  PR  and 
CG  &  JS;  F=unidentified  female  participant) 

but  in  an  international  (0.3)  marriage, 

there  is  always  a  situation  in  which  hh  (0.4) 

at  least  one  of  the  (0.5)  two  (0.4)  people,  hh  (.) 

talks  in  a  foreign  language  (0.7)  mainly  (0.3) 

.hh  and  er,  I  feel  that  er  (0.4)  it  is  a  1-  a  bit  of  a 

sacrifice  anyway,  because  it's  not  your  own  language 

and  you  can  never  hh  (0.4)  really  express  yourself  (0.4) 

in  the  same  way  in  a  foreign  language 

as  you  can  in  your  own  language. 

(0.8) 

and  uh  (.)  I  think  that  language  is  a  very  importcint  part 

of  the  (.)  nadonal  identity  (0.7)  theme  so, 

(1.1) 

how  do  you  feel  about  this  eh  eh  I  mean-  hh  huhh 

(SS  gazes  towards  JS  and  CG)  .v .V      (.v — x  =  shifts  gaze 

towards  AR  and  PR) 
the  party  in  you  who:  ee  (.)  [speaks] 
[a  lot-  ] 
in  the  foreign  language  mainly. 
(gaze  towards  AR) 

18  AR  a  lot  of  the  personality  of  that  person  goes.  (0.5) 

x X—        (x — .v=  glances  at  JS  and  CG) 

19  when  they  can't  speak  in  in  their  own  <language>. 

20  (0.4)  [e-  for]  example,  if  I  speak  in  English 

21  F  [yes    ] 

22  AR  my  hands  are  flying:  and  .hh  I  have  all  these 

23  expressions  and  certain  things  like  that 

The  host's  first  turn  (lines  1-9)  accomplishes  a  transition  from  the  previous 
topic — language  of  communication  in  bilingual  relationships/families — to  a  new 
aspect  of  the  theme  by  introducing  the  "sacrifices"  that  one  has  to  make  when 
speaking  a  foreign  language.  The  shift  of  topic  makes  relevant  a  change  in  partici- 
pation framework.  Previous  activities  have  involved  two  couples,  which  have  taken 
turns  in  collaboratively  describing  the  languages  used  in  the  family  or  relation- 
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ship.  The  new  topic,  however,  foregrounds  other  aspects  of  the  coparticipants' 
identity,  specifically  their  linguistic  background  and  status  as  native  or  nonnative 
speakers.  These  aspects  of  identity  thereby  become  available  as  resources  for  rear- 
ranging the  participation  framework. 

While  the  host's  extended  turn  makes  relevant  a  shift  in  participation  ar- 
rangements, it  does  not  provide  enough  shared  particulars  for  any  subgroup  of 
participants  to  self-select  and  begin  talking  on  the  topic.  After  a  long  pause  (line 
13),  the  host  begins  to  formulate  a  question  which  invites  a  subset  of  participants 
to  respond  to  her  views.  During  formulation  of  the  question,  the  speaker's  gaze 
shifts  from  one  couple  to  the  other:  Her  gaze  is  down  during  the  first  utterance, 
then  shifts  first  to  one  couple,  JS  and  CG,  during  the  interrogative,  then  shifts  to 
the  other  couple,  AR  and  PR,  during  "I  mean,"  and  finally  stays  in  this  position 
until  AR  begins  to  respond.  The  speaker  initiates  a  self-repair  in  line  14  (the  brief 
laughter  seems  to  indicate  the  speaker's  recognition  of  trouble  here)  and  selects 
those  members  of  the  couples  who  can  be  referred  to  as  foreign  language  users  as 
addressees  ("the  party  in  you  who:  ee  speaks  in  the  foreign  language  mainly").  In 
the  complex  circumstances  of  these  participants,  the  reference  does  not  identify 
the  addressee  unambiguously:  The  participants  are  in  a  bilingual  relationship  where 
one  or  both  of  the  participants  may  speak  a  foreign  language  most  of  the  time  or 
may  change  language  according  to  the  situation.  However,  at  this  point  the  speaker's 
gaze  is  directed  towards  AR,  making  relevant  a  response  from  her.  AR  begins  to 
respond  in  overlap  with  the  host  (line  16)  and  resumes  her  response  after  the  host 
completes  her  utterance  (line  1 8).  AR's  turn  accomplishes  speaking  for  the  asso- 
ciation by  topicalizing  the  referent  of  the  previous  turn  ("that  person")  and  select- 
ing a  plural  pronoun  ("they")  before  shifting  footing  and  initiating  a  more  personal 
account  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  problems  that  using  a  foreign  language  can 
cause. 

As  these  examples  have  demonstrated,  proterms  combine  with  other  resources 
of  turn  design  and  sequential  development  to  address  participants  or  subsets  of 
participants  as  associations  and  to  invoke  the  relevance  of  these  associations  for 
subsequent  talk.  Proterms  such  as  we  and  you,  coupled  with  other  characteriza- 
tions of  participants,  allow  hosts  to  call  upon  those  aspects  of  the  recipients'  iden- 
tity and  relationships  that  are  relevant  to  the  topic  and  content  of  the  question  and 
to  invite  recipients  to  respond  as  participants  in  such  social  arrangements.  These 
resources  provide  one  element  in  the  patterns  of  language  use  that  interact  in  ques- 
tion design  and  contribute  to  the  action  that  the  question  is  to  accomplish. 

Person  Descriptions 

Roth  (1998)  has  demonstrated  how  selective,  situated  descriptions  of  per- 
sons serve  as  resources  for  constructing  different  types  of  question  turns  in  news 
interviews  and  how  they  are  related  to  the  construction  of  news  content.  His  study 
shows  how  person  descriptions  contribute  to  actions  that  the  interviewers'  ques- 
tions accomplish  and  how  they  can  be  used  by  interviewers  to  establish  the 
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interviewees'  expertise,  to  juxtapose  multiple  perspectives,  and  to  challenge  some 
aspect  of  the  interviewees'  public  persona.  In  the  same  way  as  news  interviewers 
selectively  describe  their  sources  "newsworthy"  personae  (Roth,  1998,  p.  94),  hosts 
in  these  data  draw  upon  aspects  of  their  guests'  ethnic,  social,  linguistic,  or  cultural 
identity  to  construct  questions  which  allow  them  to  elicit  talk  related  to  the  educa- 
tional agenda  of  the  broadcast  by  directing  talk  towards  preselected  topics  and 
mediating  between  different  perspectives  on  these  topics.  The  first  two  examples 
below  demonstrate  how  person  descriptions  serve  to  select  particular  collectivi- 
ties, in  this  case,  couples,  as  addressees,  and  at  the  same  time  restrict  the  focus  of 
topic,  either  by  establishing  a  connection  between  prior  talk  and  talk  to  follow  or 
by  establishing  a  new  aspect  of  the  topic  to  which  the  recipients  are  invited  to 
respond. 

(7)  [Tl  174]  (participants:  hosts  S  and  R,  two  bilingual  couples  AR  &  PR  and  CG  &  JS) 

I  H  (R)       how  about  you  two,  (0.5)  uh  (host  not  in  view) 
you  come  from  France,  Caroline  and  (host  in  view:  gazing  towards  JS  and  CG) 
you  are  a  Finnish-speaking  Finn 
(RS's  gaze  alternates  between  JS  and  CG) 
mm-hm 

I  think  at  home  uh:  basically  we  speak  English, 
but  Jari  speaks  French  nowadays  so  u::h 
AND  I  (.)  decided  hh  .hh  finally  to  learn  Finnish  so 
(.)  .hh  maybe  in  couple  of  years  I  will  be  fluent 
ah  [  ha  hh  ] 

[but  we-]  we  kind  of  mix-  mix  up  the  languages 

I I  but  uh  (.)  most  of  the  time  we  speak  English  (0.3) 
1 2  together,  but  we-(.) 

Example  7  comes  from  the  introductory  phase  of  a  discussion  involving  two 
bilingual  and  bicultural  couples.  Prior  to  this  exchange,  the  hosts  focused  their 
attention  on  one  of  the  couples,  asking  them  questions  about  the  languages  used 
for  communication  within  the  family.  The  host's  question  here  shifts  the  focus  of 
talk  to  the  other  co-present  couple,  JS  and  CG.  The  shift  of  participation  frame- 
work is  achieved  through  a  plural  pronominal  reference  ("you  two")  embedded  in 
a  "how  about"  interrogative  clause.  This  is  followed  by  two  descriptive  statements 
which  reintroduce  the  participants  as  members  of  different  nationalities.  The  ques- 
tion thus  maintains  the  topical  agenda  established  in  earlier  question-answer  se- 
quences and  invites  a  different  association  of  participants  to  contribute  to  the  topic. 
Connection  with  prior  talk  is  achieved  here  through  person  descriptions,  which 
highlight  the  addressees'  different  national  and  linguistic  background,  combined 
with  an  interrogative  which  selects  the  couple  as  addressee  (cf.  Roth,  1998,  p.  92). 
In  her  response,  CG  speaks  for  the  couple  (note  reference  to  "we"  and  talking 
about  her  husband  "Jari"  and  the  couple  as  a  unit).  Her  turn  is  followed  by  a  re- 
sponse from  her  husband,  JS,  with  similar  markers  of  co-membership. 
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In  Example  8,  persons'  descriptions  are  used  to  negotiate  the  addressee's 
expertise  on  the  topic  raised  by  the  question  (lines  7  and  8). 

(8)    [Tl  1 101]  (participants:  hosts  R  and  S;  two  bilingual  couples  AR  &  PR,  CG  &  JS) 

1  H  (S)        =right.  I  was  just  to  ahh- going  to  ask  how  quickly  or  (0.2) 

(gaze  not  directed  at  anyone} 

2  -hh  how  slowly  (.)  does  the  cultural  (.)  integration  work. 

(x gaze  towards  CG  and  JS -- 

3  I  mean  for  people  who  live  abroad,  how  quickly  do  they  get  adjusted. 
— X (gaze  shift  towards  AR  and  PR)  ( gaze  atAR  and  PR 

4  I  don't  know  [you,  (.)  have  you-] 
X gaze  shifts  to  CG  and  JS } 

(gestures  toward  to  CG  and  JS) 
[  a:h  I    think-       ] 
(0.4) 

you  haven't  been  married  for  that  long 
but  you  have  (.)tra[vell:ed  ] 

[no  we've]  been  Hving  together::  (0.3) 
some  years  be(h)fo[re(h)      ]  hh  but  uh 

[mm-hm] 
I:  think  you  know  it  depends  of  every  kind  of 
personality  I  mean,  it's  up  to  you  to  adapt  (.) 
when  you  [go  to]  a  foreign  country 

The  question  is  first  formulated  in  general  terms,  not  selecting  any  partici- 
pant as  addressee  (lines  1  and  2).  The  scope  of  address  is  also  seen  in  the  way  the 
speaker's  gaze  shifts  between  the  two  couples.  However,  as  the  turn  progresses,  a 
repair  with  a  person  reference  ("I  mean  for  people  who  live  abroad")  narrows  the 
scope  of  address  to  a  collectivity  which  includes  two  of  the  copresent  participants, 
the  "foreigners,"  and  excludes  the  other  two,  the  two  Finnish  partners.  This  subset 
of  participants  is  referred  to  with  the  third  person  pronoun  they  in  the  interrogative 
component  of  the  turn  (line  3).  Although  each  of  the  syntactic  components  added 
to  the  turn  ends  in  falling  intonation  and  would  allow  speaker  transition,  no  one 
self-selects  and  no  response  is  initiated.  Finally,  the  speaker  adds  a  further  turn 
component,  a  post-completion  stance  marker  (Schegloff,  1996)  expressing  uncer- 
tainty ("I  don't  know"),  and  directs  her  gaze  towards  two  of  the  participants,  se- 
lecting one  of  them  as  primary  addressee  with  the  second  person  pronoun  you 
accompanied  by  gaze  and  gesturing  (line  4).  She  thus  gradually  shifts  from  speak- 
ing generally  to  all  participants  to  addressing  a  subset  of  the  participants — mem- 
bers of  couples  who  live  in  a  foreign  country — and  finally  selects  one  member  of 
this  subset  as  next  speaker  by  addressing  her  directly. 

The  selected  recipient  seems  to  recognize  the  narrowing  scope  of  address 
just  before  she  is  addressed  and  self-selects  as  next  speaker,  initiating  her  response 
in  overlap  with  SS's  address  form  (line  5).  However,  the  host  continues  with  a 
statement  describing  the  addressee  in  such  a  way  that  the  addressee's  expertise  on 
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the  topic  is  called  into  question:  by  referring  to  the  couple's  short  experience  oF 
married  life  (line  7).  This  is  followed  by  another  description  (line  8),  which  por- 
trays the  recipient  as  an  experienced  traveller  and  as  someone  with  expertise  on 
some  other  relevant  aspects  of  the  topic — such  as  living  abroad,  cultural  adjust- 
ment— and  therefore  as  an  appropriate  next  speaker. 

In  partial  overlap  with  the  host,  CG  responds  with  a  turn  (lines  9-10)  in 
which  she  contests  the  host's  description  by  formulating  an  alternative  description 
("we've  been  living  together")  which  disagrees  with  the  host's  assertion  that  "you 
haven't  been  manied  for  that  long."  The  guest's  counterdescription  thus  seems  to 
claim  the  type  of  expertise  which  the  host's  description  has  left  in  doubt.  Unlike 
her  first  attempt  to  respond  to  the  question,  this  turn  is  designed  to  allow  her  to 
speak  for  the  couple  (note  the  use  of  "we"  rather  than  "{').  This  footing  shift  al- 
lows her  to  address  the  question  of  topical  expertise  and  then  proceed  to  formulate 
a  response  from  her  individual  perspective. 

The  following  example  shows  how  a  single  person  description  as  the  core 
component  in  a  question  can  accomplish  multiple  tasks  in  an  interactional  envi- 
ronment where  participants  are  involved  in  different  kinds  of  alignment.  It  also 
highlights  the  complex  ways  in  which  different  aspects  of  participants'  identity 
that  are  consequential  to  the  activity  in  progress  are  used  as  resources  for  forming 
spontaneous  local  alignments  (cf.  Goodwin,  1987).  The  example  comes  from  an 
exchange  in  which  one  participant,  JS,  describes  his  own  "typically  Finnish"  be- 
havior in  queues,  and  two  other  participants,  CG  (JS's  French  wife)  and  AR  (an 
English  woman  married  to  another  participant),  form  a  local  alliance  through  non- 
verbal displays  of  alignment  with  each  other  and  through  engaging  in  teasing  com- 
mentary on  JS's  talk  (lines  14  and  16-18).  Below,  we  begin  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  way  that  the  first  alignment  is  formed  and  then  focus  on  the  question  turn  (line 
24)  which  dissolves  this  alliance  by  challenging  the  point  of  view  of  one  of  the 
participants  and  which  occasions  another  type  of  alignment. 

(9)    [Tl  698]     (participants:  hosts  S  and  R;  two  bilingual  couples  AR  &  PR,  CG  &  JS) 

1  JS  =that  (.)  everybody  has  has  to  (.) 

2  stand  in  the  queue  (.)  with  a::  (0.4) 

3  [>you  know<  with  a-  with  a  good  (.)  discipline.] 

4  CG  [hh  he  he  he  he    hhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhh        ]hh  (CG  looks  at  AR.  raises 

eyebrows ) 

5  AR     [hh  hh  hhhhhhhh   hhhhhhhhhhhhhhhh     ]hh 

6  H(S)   mm[(  ) 

7  PR        [yeah  (.)  ( )] 

8  JS  [and  (.)  if  ]  somebody's  passing  you  you  feel 

9  furious  but  you  don't  open  your  mouth  because 

10  [even  that] 

11  H(S)    [  mm       ]mm 

12  JS         is  [of::     ]  of  bid  habit. 

13  H(S)        [ehheh] 
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we  have  [had  some  argu]ments  eh  [heh  hh  hhh  h  ]      (gate  towards  AR) 
[  if  you  open  ]  [     yeah 

[you  would  not] 
survive  in  E(h)ur(h)ope  h  ah  ha  [ha  ha  hh     (gaze  towards  CG) 

[  yeah  that's    (small  nod.  gaze  at  AR) 
[>(yeah)  in  a  way- 
in  a  way  but<  hhhhhhh  (.)  it's-  it's  quite  funny 
I  can  feel  that  [(.)  th]at  it's  something  (x)= 

[mm  ] 
=  which  is  (.)  controlling  (.)  my  (.)  behavior  in-  in  the  queue, 
aren't  the  English  famous  for  queueing 
oh  yes  [we  queue  but  ]  1  mean  we  also  jump  the  queue. 

[very  patiently] 
[they  have  -  they  [have  a  temperament 
[  (several  participants  laugh) 

[  I  mean  Imean  if  1  if  1  want  something 

During  JS's  talk  CG  and  AR  engage  in  nonverbal  activity — mutual  gaze, 
smiling,  and  shared  laughter — which  displays  the  type  of  close  mutual  alignment 
and  shared  stance  that  marks  the  formation  of  an  interactional  team.  Their  closely 
coordinated  turns  (lines  14  and  16-17)  comment  on  JS's  talk  in  a  manner  that 
seems  to  amount  to  a  shared  activity  of  teasing  (see  Drew,  1987).  Both  comments 
extend  the  implications  of  the  category  bound  behavior  described  by  JS  and  at  the 
same  time  display  disalignment  between  JS  and  the  two  other  speakers.  CG's  turn 
both  displays  her  close  relationship  with  JS  and  distances  her  from  him  by  refer- 
ring to  the  arguments  caused  by  the  type  of  behavior  that  her  husband  is  describ- 
ing. Through  gazing  at  AR,  CG  selects  her  as  the  primary  recipient  of  the  comment 
and  makes  relevant  a  response  from  her.  The  utterance  thereby  calls  upon  the  rel- 
evance of  the  couple  as  a  unit  but  also  invites  alignment  from  another  participant. 

AR  responds  in  lines  16-17  by  teasingly  commenting  on  JS's  behavior  as 
somehow  not  appropriate  for  Europe  ("you  would  not  survive  in  Europe").  In  his 
response,  JS  cautiously  accepts  the  remarks  and  joins  the  shared  laughter,  but  also 
makes  a  more  serious  point  which  brings  his  description  to  a  close.  At  this  point, 
the  host  comes  in  with  a  question  addressed  to  AR:  "aren't  the  English  famous  for 
queuing?"  AR  is  selected  as  recipient  through  gaze  and  through  the  use  of  the 
national  category  English  which  calls  upon  AR's  nationality  as  relevant  for  the 
topic  and  activity  in  progress.  While  the  question  draws  on  AR's  earlier  participa- 
tion in  the  joint  teasing  activity  with  another  participant,  it  also  accomplishes  a 
shift  of  perspective  and  participation  framework  by  now  inviting  AR  to  respond  as 
a  member  of  an  external  collectivity. 

The  question  projects  an  affirmative  response  to  a  claim  about  the  English  as 
"famous  for  queuing."  This  challenges  the  position  that  AR  has  been  heard  to  take 
through  her  earlier  participation  in  talk — that  queuing  is  not  appropriate  for  Eu- 
rope. In  describing  the  English  in  these  terms,  the  host  calls  into  question  the  ear- 
lier description  of  queuing  as  "typically  Finnish"  behavior  and  assigns  it  to  an- 
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other  national  category  of  which  the  recipient  is  a  member.  In  doing  this  the  utter- 
ance contests  AR's  stance  on  the  topic  by  pointing  to  an  inconsistency  between  her 
talk  and  what  the  speaker  considers  known  about  English  people  in  general — that 
they  are  "famous  for  queuing."  AR's  response  can  be  characterized  as  a  qualified 
description  which  orients  to  the  inconsistency  brought  up  by  the  host's  turn  and 
reduces  this  inconsistency"*  through  initially  accepting  one  version  of  the  claim 
("oh  yes  we  queue")  and  then  juxtaposing  it  with  a  statement  more  in  line  with  her 
own  position  on  the  topic  ("we  also  jump  the  queue").  The  question  also  occasions 
the  formation  of  another  kind  of  alliance:  In  line  27,  PR  aligns  with  his  wife  by 
continuing  and  complementing  her  utterance  with  a  comment  about  the  EngUsh 
("they  have  a  temperament").  His  comment  claims  shared  knowledge  of  the  col- 
lectivity topicalized  by  the  question  and  at  the  same  time  displays  a  shared  stance 
with  AR. 

So  far  we  have  examined  how  sequence  initiating  actions  are  designed  to 
make  relevant  collective  participation  either  by  inviting  individuals  to  respond  as 
representatives  of  associations  or  by  inviting  joint  participation  by  several  co-present 
participants.  Hosts  incorporate  explicit  address  forms,  such  as  pronouns  and  per- 
son descriptions,  in  the  syntax  of  questions  to  manage  participation  and  topical 
development  in  a  manner  which  treats  associations  as  relevant  for  subsequent  talk. 
In  addition  to  allowing  the  hosts  to  control  the  amount  and  type  of  talk  produced 
by  different  parties,  questions  such  as  these  make  it  possible  to  elicit  different 
points  of  view,  challenge  previous  speakers,  and  invite  other  parties  to  express 
their  positions  on  the  topic. 

SOME  RESOURCES  FOR  REINVOKEVG,  SUSTAINING 
AND  NEGOTIATING  ALLIANCES 

In  addition  to  practices  used  in  sequence  initiating  actions  such  as  questions, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  participants  can  establish,  reinvoke,  or 
sustain  the  relevance  of  associations  to  current  topic  and  activity.  As  the  examples 
above  have  already  shown,  participants  frequently  accept  and  sustain  the  relevance 
of  such  units  by  speaking  for  or  acting  as  an  association.  Below,  we  describe  some 
practices  that  participants  use  to  sustain  or  renegotiate  membership  in  the  associa- 
tions invoked  in  hosts'  questions  and  examine  how  they  invoke  and  sustain  new 
temporary  alliances  for  managing  current  topic  or  activity.  Due  to  limitations  of 
space,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  two  types  of  practices  found  in  the  data:  devices 
through  which  participants  accomplish  actions  jointly,  for  instance,  by  collaborat- 
ing in  producing  a  response,  and  devices  through  which  participants  display  align- 
ment with  prior  speakers. 
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Displays  of  Coparticipation  in  Responsive  l\ims 

Collaborative  responses 

In  multiparty  institutional  settings  where  participants  get  addressed  as  groups, 
they  employ  a  range  of  contextually  available  resources  for  participating  as  a  unit. 
Audiences  in  public  speeches,  for  example,  act  "in  concert"  by  coordinating  re- 
sponses, such  as  applause,  laughter,  booing,  or  speech  (Atkinson,  1984;  dayman, 
1993;  Heritage  &  Greatbatch,  1986)  and  pupils  in  a  classroom  may  produce  choral 
responses  to  teachers'  questions  (Lemer,  1993;  see  also  McHoul,  1978;  Mehan, 
1979).  In  these  data,  participants  display  alignment  through  coordinating  their  re- 
sponses to  hosts"  utterances,  for  instance,  by  engaging  in  simultaneous  recipient 
activity.  The  following  example  shows  how  a  sequence  initiating  turn  addressed  to 
all  copresent  participants  as  an  association  invites  joint  participation  as  the  guests 
collaboratively  produce  a  response. 

(10)  [Tl  474]  (participants:  hosts  S  and  R,  two  bilingual  couples  AR  &  PR,  CG  &  JS) 


1 

H(S) 

=mm,  hh  but  er  (0.4)  so  you:  don't  feel 

2 

that  erm::  (.)  the  language  part  (0.4) 

3 
4 

in  your  marriage  would  be  a  barrier, 
in  your  cas[es  ] 

5 

PR 

[no.]  [(not  at  all)]  definitely  [not.  ] 

6 

AR 

[no.]  [     no.       ] 

7 

CG 

A /\i\  AfiUKc^t  rlcf   riCCiU — .-----| 

[no:  and  I-]                   [no  and]  I  think  that 

8 

sometimes  you  have  eh  people  that  speak  the  same  language. 

9 

and  still  they  don't  understand  each  other. 

10 

[  so  ] 

11 

H(S) 

[mm,] 

12 

AR 

[mm  ] 

13 

H(S) 

right. 

14 

PR 

right.= 

15 

CG 

=1  [don't  know] 

16 

H(R) 

[  especially  ]  when  they're  married  yeah= 

17 

PP 

(( laughter  by  several  participants)) 

18 

CG 

(yeah)oh  whatever= 

19 

PR 

=yeah  in-  our-  our  understanding  doesn't  end  in  in 

20 

langu[age,][    it  e-     ]  it  en-  ends  in  other  thing(h)s 

21 

JS 

[yes  ][because-] 

22 

CG 

[  no         ] 

23 

PR 

hh  [  s(h)omet(h)imes] 

24 

H(S) 

[yeah     sure    ] 

25 

M 

[(            )             ] 

26 

CG 

[yeah             ]= 

The  host's  turn  in  lines  1-4  formulates  a  summary  of  a  preceding  stretch  of 
talk  and  presents  it  for  confirmation  or  denial  by  the  recipients.  Such  formulations 
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are  frequently  used  in  institutional  settings  to  demonstrate  and  make  explicit  par- 
ticular understandings  or  versions  of  the  content  of  pnor  talk  (e.g.,  see  Heritage. 
1985;  Heritage  &  Watson,  1979;  Walker,  1995).  Here,  the  host's  utterance  formu- 
lates a  point  of  view  which  is  presented  as  shared  and  attributed  collectively  to  the 
two  copresent  couples  (note  the  use  of  the  pronoun  "you"  and  the  plural  form  of 
the  noun  in  the  phrase  "your  cases")  and  seeks  the  recipients'  confirmation  for  it. 

As  the  turn  reaches  its  completion,  three  of  the  participants  begin  to  produce 
a  response:  First  PR  and  AR  collectively  respond  with  the  negative  response  par- 
ticle "no"  in  accordance  with  the  negative  form  of  the  prior  turn.  The  response  is 
reinforced  by  PR's  verbal  upgrading  elements  ("not  at  all,  definitely  not")  and 
AR's  repetition  and  extended  headshaking.  In  overlap  with  this,  CG  also  joins  in 
the  activity  with  a  similar  negative  response,  followed  by  an  utterance  which  both 
confirms  and  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  response.  Her  turn  builds  on  the  host's 
reference  to  problems  of  understanding  in  bilingual  relationships  and  contrasts  it 
with  lack  of  understanding  between  "people  who  speak  the  same  language"  (lines 
7-9).  Several  participants  align  with  CG's  turn  with  minimal  responses  ("mm"'  and 
"right").  As  CG  withdraws  from  talk  with  a  post-completion  stance  marker  "I  don't 
know"  (see  Schegloff,  1996),  the  other  host  intervenes  with  a  humorous  comment 
(line  16)  which  extends  her  point  and  serves  as  an  invitation  to  laughter  (sec  Glenn, 
1989;  Haakana,  1999).  Several  participants  respond  to  the  comment  with  laughter, 
thereby  collectively  affiliating  with  it.  The  collaborative  sequence  is  brought  to  a 
close  by  PR,  who,  building  on  prior  turns,  further  extends  the  jointly  achieved 
response. 

PR's  turn  in  line  19  repeats  elements  from  prior  utterances,  especially  CG's 
prior  turn,  and  is  linguistically  marked  to  incorporate  all  those  involved  in  the 
current  activity  within  its  scope.  Through  a  first  person  plural  reference  ("our  un- 
derstanding") the  speaker  can  be  heard  as  speaking  for  an  association,  which  in 
this  sequential  context  seems  to  include  not  only  the  couple  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber but  also  the  other  copresent  couple  and  hence  all  the  guests.  PR's  turn  thus 
seems  to  confirm  the  jointly  established  position  that  language  is  not  a  problem  in 
these  participants'  relationships.  At  the  same  time,  it  also  builds  on  and  extends  the 
host's  comment  in  line  16  ("especially  when  they're  married")  by  referring  to  other 
marital  communication  problems.  The  within-tum  laugh  tokens  also  display  align- 
ment with  the  humorous  mode  of  talk  established  in  prior  turns.  The  turn  is  fol- 
lowed by  expressions  of  agreement  by  several  other  participants,  who  thereby  dis- 
play their  alignment  with  the  speaker  and  sustain  the  alliance.  Local  devices  for 
alignment  are  used  in  this  example  to  build  a  collaborative  response  through  which 
the  participants  construct  and  make  visible  a  shared  stance  on  the  topic  under  way. 

The  following  example  shows  how  coordinated  actions  by  several  guests 
achieve  a  disaffiliative  response  which  leads  to  a  reformulation  of  the  initial  turn 
and  a  shift  in  participation  framework.  The  host's  turn  here  formulates  a 
metacomment  which  marks  a  shift  from  a  previous  topic  and  alerts  the  participants 
to  a  move  towards  topics  directly  related  to  the  agenda.  The  turn  is  initiated  with 
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an  interrogative  which  secures  the  recipients'  attention  ("but  do  you  notice")  and 
continues  in  declarative  form  as  a  general  statement  which  formulates  her  under- 
standing of  "what  is  going  on"  in  terms  of  the  activity  of  "defending  our  national 
identity"  (lines  5-6).  Although  mitigated  by  laugh  tokens  and  a  soft  voice,  her 
statement  takes  a  somewhat  categorical  form,  intensified  with  phrases  like  "we 
all"  and  "very  much."  The  speaker  is  therefore  proposing  a  rather  strong  interpre- 
tation of  prior  talk  by  her  coparticipants.  An  action  such  as  this  makes  relevant  a 
response  which  either  accepts  or  rejects  her  formulation. 

(11)  [Tl  937]  (participants:  hosts  S  and  R,  two  bilingual  couples  AR  &  PR;  CG  &  JS) 


1       H(S) 

[y:es  ]  >but  do  you  notice(h)<  huhh 

2 

one  thing  that  is  going  on  here  (.)  in  this 

3 

conversation  which  I  find  interesting  (0.4)  hhh 

4       PR 

yeah 

5       H(S) 

is  that  we  are  all  defending  our  national  identity,  hh 

6 

(.)  very  much  [actually]  (smiling) 

7^  PR 

[hah  hah  ] 

8^  AR 

oh  [yeah.]     (smiling) 

9^  CG 

[haha  [ha  hh] 

10^  PR 

[that's]  that's  [how  (it  goes).]  (smiling) 

11     H(S) 

[  or  we  are    ]  aware  of 

12 

it,  [we  know  that  well,  you  know  that] 

13     ? 

[  (                        )           mm            ] 

14     H(S) 

you  are  from  Eng[land  (you  feel)-]  hh  and  so  on.= 

15     AR 

[oh  definitely  ] 

The  responses  by  PR,  AR,  and  CG  are  closely  coordinated  and  display  some 
alignment  with  the  host  through  laughter  and  smiling.  PR  is  first  to  respond  with 
laughter  in  terminal  overlap  with  H(S)'s  turn.  His  laughter  is  quickly  followed  by 
AR's  recognitional  "oh  yeah,"  delivered  with  a  smile,  and  CG's  laughter  which 
overlaps  with  it.  In  overlap  with  CG's  laughter,  PR  continues  with  an  assessment 
("that's  how  it  goes").  While  the  responses  by  different  participants  take  different 
forms,  they  share  an  orientation  to  the  prior  turn  as  projecting  more  talk,  perhaps  a 
shift  of  topic,  and  as  something  to  be  taken  humorously. 

Although  the  responses  indicate  recognition,  even  acceptance  of  the  host's 
point,  they  do  not  show  explicit  agreement  nor  do  they  confirm  her  version  of 
what  the  preceding  talk  was  about.  It  may  be  that  the  low  degree  of  commitment 
expressed  in  the  collective  response  leads  to  H(S)'s  subsequent  effort  to  reformu- 
late her  statement.  In  line  1 1 ,  she  offers  a  reformulation  in  a  modified  form,  replac- 
ing her  reference  to  "defending"  one's  national  identity  with  "awareness"  of  it. 
She  also  modifies  the  participation  framework  by  explicitly  addressing  her  utter- 
ance to  one  of  the  participants  ("you  know  that  you  are  from  England")  and  invit- 
ing participation  from  her  by  gazing  at  her  (lines  12,  14).  The  addressed  partici- 
pant, AR,  responds  in  the  following  turn,  providing  an  explicit  acceptance  ("oh 
definitely").  Thus,  although  the  coordinated  responses  by  recipients  here  display 
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orientation  to  the  association  invoked  by  the  host's  turn,  they  also  seem  to  mark  a 
brief  collective  distancing  from  the  position  attributed  to  the  participants,  which 
results  in  a  reformulation  of  the  initial  statement  and  a  shift  in  participation  frame- 
work. 

Responding  for  an  association  of  participants 

As  shown  in  the  previous  sections,  guests  frequently  orient  to  the  relevance 
of  associations  invoked  in  hosts'  questions  by  designing  their  initial  response  turns 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  understood  to  speak  for  the  association  addressed  in 
the  question.  Sometimes  questions  addressed  collectively  to  all  or  a  subset  of  the 
participants  lead  to  explicit  negotiation  of  speakership  as  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation establish  who  is  to  act  as  the  principal  speaker.  The  details  of  such  negotia- 
tions, as  well  their  results  (i.e.,  who  is  selected  to  speak),  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  activity  and  are  highly  context  specific.  In  the  following  example,  a  question 
addressed  to  a  couple  and  designed  to  elicit  a  story  related  to  the  couple's  shared 
experiences — incidents  involving  misunderstanding — leads  to  explicit  negotiation 
of  who  is  selected  to  act  as  storyteller.  The  question  is  followed  by  an  initial  re- 
sponse from  one  of  the  addressees,  AR,  which  indicates  that  there  is  a  shared  story 
available  for  telling  but  that  she  is  not  the  most  appropriate  member  of  the  unit  to 
tell  the  story.  A  closer  look  at  the  way  in  which  the  response  unfolds  and  leads  to  a 
story  initiation  by  PR,  AR's  husband,  shows  how  the  participants  sustain  "the 
couple"  as  the  relevant  social  unit  and  how  they  negotiate  the  participation  frame- 
work for  telling  a  story  in  response  to  the  question. 

(12)  [Tl  1320]  (participants:  hosls  Sand  R;  two  bilingual  couples  AR&  PR;  CG&JS) 
1  H  (S)       have  there  been  any  .hh  funny  incidences,  any  funny  situations  hhh 

uh  because  you  are  a  ( . )  uh  bicultural  couple, 
[have  there  been  any  (linguistic)-] 
[  maybe  with  the  langu]age. 

when  [you  st]arted  to  £learn  the  [language,  £  hh  hh 
[yeah] 

[and  Angie  has- 
ycah  Pertsa  you  have  to  [tell  this]    (AR  touches  PR's  arm) 

[yeah     j 
(  )  I  can't  tell  this= 

=well  Angie  has  a  habit  when  she  speaks  (0.3) 
Finnish  to  put  (.)  to  start  [  every     ]  sentence  with 

[(coughs)] 
[(.)word  ]  ei.  (0.3)[no.  ] 

The  first  part  of  AR's  response  gives  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  preceding 
question  and  names  a  topic — the  language — for  the  story  (line  4).  The  second  part 
of  this  turn  reformulates  the  opening  utterance,  specifying  "learning  the  language" 
as  the  topic.  The  way  this  utterance  is  formed  and  delivered  indicates  that  AR 
treats  the  story  as  shared  but  does  not  consider  herself  as  the  appropriate  teller  of 


2 

3 

4 

AR 

5 

6 

H(S 

7 

PR 

8 

AR 

9 

PR 

10 

AR 

11 

PR 

12 

13 

AR 

14 

PR 
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the  story.  First,  rather  than  initiating  a  story  about  herself  from  a  personal  perspec- 
tive, she  uses  the  impersonal  "you"  in  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  story  (line  5). 
Second,  her  voice  and  nonverbal  behavior  indicate  both  recognition  of  a  particular 
story  and  a  particular  stance  towards  it:  The  utterance  is  produced  with  a  rather 
soft  voice,  within-tum  laugh  tokens,  and  a  rising  intonation  contour,  projecting 
continuation  and  inviting  recipients  to  treat  the  projected  story  as  funny.  By  nam- 
ing a  particular  topic,  indicating  whom  the  story  is  about,  and  treating  the  story  as 
laughable,  the  speaker  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  other  member  of  the  collec- 
tivity, her  husband  PR,  to  display  recognition  and  shared  knowledge — in  other 
words  to  establish  himself  as  a  knowing  participant,  a  story  consociate  (Lemer, 
1992). 

This  prompting  results  in  PR's  attempt  to  initiate  the  telling  in  overlap  with 
AR.  The  attempt  is  interrupted,  however,  by  AR's  utterance  which  explicidy  hands 
over  primary  speakership  to  her  husband  as  the  party  who  has  access  to  relevant 
knowledge  and  the  right  to  speak  for  her.  At  the  same  time,  AR  also  makes  rel- 
evant her  association  with  PR  by  touching  him  (line  8).  PR  then  restarts  to  tell  the 
story. 

The  story  is  thus  initiated  collaboratively  in  consecutive  turns  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  same  social  unit.  This  unit  is  made  interactionally  salient  and  visible  by 
displaying  recognition  and  shared  orientation  to  what — and  whom — the  story  is 
about.  By  engaging  in  both  implicit  (through  voice  and  nonverbal  activity)  and 
explicit  verbal  negotiation  of  who  is  to  act  as  principal  teller,  the  couple  also  dis- 
plays the  kind  of  topic-relevant  knowledge  required  to  tell  the  story.  PR's  final 
turn  shows  that  this  knowledge  includes  not  only  shared  knowledge  about  the  events 
themselves,  but  also  topically  relevant  knowledge  about  the  language  concerned — 
Finnish — as  the  use  of  Finnish  is  crucial  to  the  story  itself  (note  the  use  of  "ei,"  the 
Finnish  word  for  no,  in  line  14). 

ALIGNING  WITH  A  PRIOR  SPEAKER 

Verbal  Expressions  of  Agreement  and  Commitment 

One  way  in  which  parties  can  invoke  and  sustain  the  relevance  of  a  particu- 
lar association  is  to  explicitly  align  with  prior  reports,  opinions,  or  other  actions 
offered  by  members  of  a  team  or  alliance.  This  is  frequently  done  through  express- 
ing degrees  of  agreement  or  commitment  to  the  positions  established  by  prior  speak- 
ers. In  multiperson  conversation,  expressing  an  opinion  or  taking  a  particular  side 
on  an  issue  or  topic  makes  relevant  next  actions  by  which  other  participants  can 
make  their  side  known  by  aligning  with  or  dissociating  from  the  first  positions 
(see  Lerner,  1992,  1993;  Pomerantz,  1984).  Hence,  when  participants  speak  on 
behalf  of  or  about  an  association  of  participants,  it  becomes  relevant  for  other 
members  of  the  association  to  "speak  for  themselves."  Affiliating  or  disaffiliating 
with  the  prior  speakers  provides  opportunities  to  create  and  sustain  alignments 
which  have  temporal  relevance  in  talk,  for  instance,  alliances  specific  to  the  cur- 
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rent  topic  or  activity.  A  clear  example  of  this  is  seen  in  those  turns  in  which  speak- 
ers express  explicit  agreement  with  prior  speakers  in  adjacent  turns,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing. 

(13)  [Tl  685]  (participants:  hosts  S  and  R;  two  bilingual  couples  AR  &  PR;  CG  &  JS) 

1  CG       [that's  of  course]  the  (.)  the  point,  hh 

2  economic  aspect  and  I  find  it  very  strange  in  Finland 

3  that-  they  are  not  trying  (0.6)  even  to  sell  you 

4  something,  so  [you  don't]  have  this 

5  H(S)  [  mm       ] 

6  CG       economic  as[pect] 

7  ->      AR  [I  ]  agree  with  you  [  on  ]  that. 

8  JS  [mm]  [mm] 

9  ^      AR       absolute[ly.  ] 

In  Example  13,  CG  is  providing  a  summary  assessment  of  an  extended  turn 
in  which  she  has  expressed  her  view  on  a  topic  through  telling  a  story.  AR  aligns 
with  her  position  by  offering  an  explicit  and  emphatic  agreement  (lines  7  and  9). 
Earlier  in  the  course  of  her  story,  CG  has  already  engaged  in  behavior  that  can  be 
seen  as  soliciting  AR's  support  by  referring  to  her  in  the  course  of  formulating  her 
point  of  view  ("and  I  have  a  feeling,  I  don't  know  about  Angela  but  uh").  This  has 
lead  to  displays  of  alignment  by  AR  through  a  collaborative  completion  and  verbal 
responses  ("yes").  In  this  excerpt,  AR  makes  her  alliance  with  CG  even  more  vis- 
ible to  other  co-participants  by  explicitly  agreeing  with  her. 

The  following  example  shows  how  a  speaker  can  express  commitment  to  a 
prior  speaker's  view  in  a  non-adjacent  turn  by  referring  to  the  prior  speaker's  words 
and  thereby  making  explicit  her  agreement  with  them. 

(14)  [Tl  431-437]  (line  3:  a  sordino  is  a  mute  used  to  soften  or  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
musical  instrument) 

l->   AR           it's  like  you  said  Jari  sort  of  (.)  sort  of  moved 
X X  (gazing  at  JS) 

2  [place,  you  know  it's-] 

3  ->  JS  [  yeah  it's  like  you-    ]  you  put  a  sordino  to  your 

4  feelings  "somehow  °= 

X (JS  looks  at  AR) 

5  -^  AR  =yes,  or  a  [hood  over  your  head  you  know  (x)] 

X 

6  ^  JS  [  °yes°   °yes°    °yes°         ] 

7  AR  everything  goes,  I  don't  know  what  it  [is.] 

In  Example  14,  commitment  with  a  prior  speaker's  words  is  expressed  through 
referring  to  the  speaker  ("it's  like  you  said  Jari,"  line  1 ),  marking  him  as  the  source 
of  the  content  of  utterances  that  follow.  Such  source  markers  (Kangasharju,  1 996, 
1998)  can  be  used  to  display  alignment  with  the  source's  views  on  the  topic  and 
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mark  team  membership.  Here  the  alignment  is  also  displayed  through  gaze:  Eye 
contact  is  established  at  the  point  where  affiliation  becomes  relevant  (cf. 
Kangasharju,  1998,  p.  194).  The  affiliative  action  makes  visible  the  alliance  of  two 
speakers  and  leads  to  collaborative  talk:  The  two  parties  jointly  construct  an  utter- 
ance to  produce  a  shared  view.  The  joint  construction  of  utterances  is  achieved 
linguistically  by  building  on  the  syntax  and  linguistic  resources  of  the  tum-in- 
progress,  in  this  case  through  repetition  of  turn  constructional  components  such  as 
"it's  like"  and  coordination  of  syntactic  components  across  speakers  (lines  3  and 
5). 

Repeats  and  Reformulations 

In  previous  examples  we  have  already  seen  how  repetition  of  elements  from 
prior  turns  can  serve  as  a  display  of  alignment.  Below  are  two  examples  where 
speakers  repeat  words  or  utterances  to  align  with  a  prior  speaker  in  opposition  to 
another  speaker,  thus  forming  an  alliance  in  disagreement. 


but  still  you're  not  supposed  to  u:h  kiss  (0.7)  kiss  your  boyfriend 

or  your  (0.3)  whatsoever  husband,  u::m,  in  the  streets 

aren't  you? 

[that's  changed] 

[why  not.  ]  (.)  [uh  huhh  huhh 

[it's  changing  (     ) 

[yeah  I  know  [but  uh  but 

[that's  changed  yeah 
you:  you  do  it  less  in  Finland  than  uh= 


=but  do  you  think  sauna  is  erotic  (.)  [huh  heh] 

[u::h  well]  >I  don't  know< 
it's  the  only  place  you  see  naked  people,  hh 
huhh  [huhh  huhh  huhh  huhh  huhh    huhh 

[  (I  don't  think)  it's  supposed  to  be  ero- 
wedon't  find  it  erotic  [at  all]  hh  huhh  [huhh     hhhh 
[  no:.  ]  [(      ) 

[(      ) 
[hehehh  [he  he 
[hardly.  [  yeah 
[n  o 
hhhh  (hardly)  to  to  feel  it  erotic,  I  mean  [I- 1-  ] 

[no  i-]  it's  not  meant  to  be 
erotic  [(at  all)] 
[no.     ] 

Both  examples  are  structurally  similar  to  sequences  which  typically  occur  in 
disagreements  involving  team  alignment  in  multiparty  talk  (see  Kangasharju,  1998): 


(15) 

[T3  328] 

1 

MM 

2 

3 

R(S) 

4^  TS 

5 

S(S) 

6^  RR 

7 

MM 

8^  TS 

9 

MM 

(16) 

>    [T3  643] 

1 

RR 

2 

H(R) 

3 

4 

5  ^  H  (S) 

6 

7 

RR 

8 

MM 

9 

RR 

10^  PS 

11 

M 

12^  MM 

13^H(S) 

14 

15 

MM 
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The  sequence  begins  with  a  turn  expressing  opposition  to  a  prior  turn  and  contin- 
ues with  turns  in  which  others  speakers  aUgn  with  the  speaker  of  the  opposing 
turn.  In  Example  15,  the  host's  turn  in  line  3  challenges  the  prior  speaker's  asser- 
tion by  questioning  it  and  hence  can  be  seen  as  the  first  opposing  turn.  In  lines  4 
and  5,  two  other  speakers  simultaneously  align  with  the  opposition,  TS  with  a 
comment  which  disagrees  with  the  first  speaker's  claim  and  H(S)  with  a  question 
("why  not").  In  line  6  yet  another  participant,  RR,  joins  the  team  by  repeating  in  a 
modified  form  the  comment  offered  by  TS.  In  line  8,  on  completion  of  the  repeti- 
tion by  RR,  the  same  comment  is  again  rep)eated  by  TS. 

Similar  teamwork  which  accomplishes  opposition  is  seen  in  Example  16. 
Here,  RR's  utterance  in  line  1  is  a  question  serving  as  the  first  oppositional  turn  to 
a  claim  by  the  host.  This  display  of  opposition  is  followed  by  H(R)'s  attempt  to 
modify  his  earlier  claim  and  by  other  participants'  displays  of  alignment  with  the 
oppositional  turn.  First,  H(S)  aligns  with  RR  with  a  turn  which  both  answers  RR's 
question  and  disagrees  with  H(R)'s  earlier  claim  (lines  5-6).  The  repetition  of  the 
keyword  "erotic"  reinforces  the  disagreement.  Other  participants  follow  with  brief 
utterances  which  align  with  the  disagreement  and  repeat  key  components  of  the 
prior  turns,  specifically  the  negative  response  particle  "no"  and  the  word  "erotic." 
Finally,  H(S)  repeats  in  a  modified  form  her  prior  turn  (the  first  alignment  turn). 
The  modifications  serve  to  upgrade  the  opposition  collectively  established  in  prior 
turns  by  replacing  prior  mitigated  versions  with  a  general  statement  which  negates 
the  original  claim.  This  turn  thereby  confirms  the  collective  opposition  and  brings 
the  teaming  sequence  to  completion. 

CONCLUSION 

This  paper  has  examined  how  the  possibility  of  forming  different  kinds  of 
alignments  is  used  as  a  resource  for  organizing  participation  in  multiperson  televi- 
sion discussions  involving  participants  from  different  linguistic  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. The  data  come  from  a  setting  with  a  particular  institutional  organization: 
The  discussions  carry  an  overall  institutional  agenda  of  broadcast  intercultural 
education  through  exchange  of  views  and  experiences  between  participants  from 
diverse  backgrounds.  In  these  data,  the  institutional  anchoring  of  talk  and  activity 
is  made  visible  in  the  way  that  participation  is  structured  to  display  the  relevance 
of  different  types  of  associations  for  the  organization  of  interaction.  This  paper  has 
addressed  this  feature  of  talk  from  two  perspectives.  First,  we  examined  how  the 
hosts  invoke  the  relevance  of  multiperson  units  for  subsequent  talk  by  designing 
their  questions  so  that  the  participants'  membership  in  different  types  of  associa- 
tions is  brought  to  bear  on  the  talk  of  the  moment.  Second,  we  investigated  how 
recipients  display,  sustain,  and  negotiate  the  relevance  of  different  kinds  of  asso- 
ciations in  response  to  such  questions  and  how  they  form  other  spontaneous  alli- 
ances to  participate  in  talk. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  hosts'  questions  in  these  data  are  designed  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  recipients  to  respond  as  members  of  different  types  of  associations. 
We  have  described  how  two  types  of  questions,  those  addressed  to  the  guests  as  a 
single  unit  and  those  addressed  to  some  subset  of  copresent  guests,  establish  the 
relevance  of  associations  and  how  they  invite  recipients  to  respond  as  members  of 
different  kinds  of  social  units  and  relationships.  In  addition  to  establishing  oppor- 
tunities for  collective  participation,  these  questions  also  align  participants  to  top- 
ics of  talk  in  particular  ways.  First,  questions  that  initiate  new  topics  are  often 
designed  to  address  all  the  guests  as  a  single  unit  and  to  invoke  those  aspects  of 
their  identity  that  are  relevant  to  the  new  topic  and  the  themes  of  the  show.  By 
addressing  the  guests  collectively  as  representatives  of  different  cultural  groups, 
for  example,  and  at  the  same  time  speaking  as  a  member  of  a  collectivity  herself, 
the  host  of  the  show  can  call  upon  the  occasion-specific  associations  of  hosts  and 
guests  in  a  television  show  and  select  and  foreground  those  ties  between  the  par- 
ticipants that  are  relevant  to  subsequent  talk.  Second,  questions  that  are  addressed 
collectively  to  some  subset  of  copresent  participants  are  recipient  designed  to  in- 
vite a  response  from  selected  members  of  the  group  and  to  establish  their  status  as 
the  type  of  recipients  to  which  the  question  is  directed.  This  allows  hosts  to  man- 
age topical  development  by  proposing  particular  participation  frameworks  in  ac- 
cordance with  topics  and  activities  under  way. 

Both  types  of  questions  draw  upon  systematic  practices  through  which  they 
invoke  the  relevance  of  associations  and  invite  joint  participation  by  several  co- 
present  participants.  Through  different  techniques  of  addressing,  in  particular  by 
embedding  references  and  person  descriptions  in  the  syntax  of  questions,  hosts 
select  particular  associations  of  participants  as  appropriate  next  speakers  and  in- 
voke different  aspects  of  the  recipients'  identity  as  relevant  to  the  action  that  the 
question  is  to  accomplish.  While  this  often  highlights  the  diverse  backgrounds  of 
the  participants  and  enables  the  institutional  representatives  to  treat  them  as  repre- 
sentatives of  different  cultural  groups,  the  same  resources  also  make  proposals 
about  common  experiences,  shared  identities,  and  social  relationships.  These  fea- 
tures of  question  design  reflect  the  tacit  but  crucial  characteristic  of  broadcast  talk 
as  talk  produced  for  an  invisible  third  party:  Questions  carry  an  agenda  which 
allows  the  treatment  of  copresent  participants  as  sources  of  information,  experi- 
ences, or  views  relevant  to  the  overall  goals  and  agendas  of  the  occasion.  Through 
selecting  particular  ways  of  referring  to  and  describing  recipients,  hosts  establish 
and  negotiate  the  expertise  that  the  guests  have  for  participating  in  talk  on  particu- 
lar topics  (see  Roth  1998).  Questions  which  address  the  recipients  as  a  single  unit 
allow  the  hosts  to  establish  ongoing  relevance  for  some  associations  (e.g.,  their 
occasion  specific,  institutional  roles)  and  call  upon  other  kinds  of  ties  (e.g.,  being 
"foreign,"  belonging  to  specific  ethnic,  linguistic,  or  national  groups)  to  invoke 
specific  types  of  knowledge  or  perspectives  as  relevant  to  the  current  topic.  While 
this  feature  of  the  design  of  questions  reflects  the  external  constraints  which  shape 
these  events,  such  as  recruitment  of  participants,  it  also  crucially  affects  the  ways 
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that  participants  are  represented  to  the  viewers.  Participants'  membership  in  dif- 
ferent relationships  is  used  as  a  resource  for  informmg  and  educating  ihc  audience 
about  aspects  of  the  diverse  cultures  and  groups  that  they  represent.  Equally  im- 
portantly, the  various  relationships  between  participants  serve  as  a  resource  for 
invoking  common  experiences  and  inviting  affiliation  between  participants.  Ques- 
tions that  initiate  alignments  hence  serve  another  dimension  of  the  institutional 
agenda  by  creating  opportunities  for  displaying  a  diversity  of  views  and  perspec- 
tives in  a  context  of  solidarity  and  locally  shared  identity.  This  aspect  of  talk  is  an 
important  factor  in  creating  the  informal  and  entertaining  mode  of  the  show. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  examined  some  ways  in  which  participants 
orient  to  various  collective  identities  made  relevant  in  the  hosts'  questions  and 
how  they  form  alternative,  momentary  alliances  through  their  own  actions.  Par- 
ticipants often  make  visible  their  membership  in  an  association  through  explicit 
verbal  forms  (e.g.,  use  of  the  collective  pronoun  we),  through  formulating  their 
response  in  general  terms  to  comply  with  the  expectations  established  in  the  ques- 
tion, or  by  engaging  in  collective  action  (e.g.,  coordinated  responses  by  different 
participants).  They  also  employ  various  resources  for  renegotiating  the  relevance 
of  particular  associations  and  act  together  to  form  topic-  and  activity-specific  alli- 
ances or  teams.  These  techniques  show  how  participants  sustain  and  negotiate 
their  participant  status  and  membership  in  a  variety  of  potentially  relevant  associa- 
tions in  specific  activity  contexts. 

This  paper  contributes  to  previous  studies  of  collective  participation  and 
team  alignment  by  examining  how  resources  available  for  establishing  and  sus- 
taining associations  are  fitted  lo  a  specific  institutional  context  and  how  they  re- 
flect the  asymmetries  of  knowledge  or  perspective  on  the  content  of  talk  in  this 
setting.  The  techniques  described  provide  some  insight  into  the  ways  in  which 
participants  invoke  specific  aspects  of  social  relationships  and  treat  them  as  rel- 
evant to  the  organization  of  topics  and  activities  in  broadcast  discussions  with  an 
agenda  of  intercultural  education.  Our  findings  suggest  that  techniques  of  address- 
ing associations  of  participants  contribute  to  the  way  that  questions  in  broadcast 
interaction  pursue  specific  agendas  and  control  participation  in  multiparty  con- 
texts. They  also  show  that  features  of  participants'  social/cultural  identities  are 
brought  lo  bear  on  talk  and  are  used  as  a  resource  for  establishing  links  and  asso- 
ciations in  the  context  of  specific  topics  and  activities  so  that  speakers  can  select 
and  display  particular  alignments  within  and  across  available  categorial  identities. 
More  detailed  analysis  is  required  to  establish  the  full  range  of  ways  in  which  the 
multiple  asymmetries  between  participants  are  reflected  in  the  resources  for  par- 
ticipation in  this  and  other  complex  multiperson  contexts. 
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NOTES 

'  The  data  come  from  a  larger  corpus  of  broadcast  interactions  collected  for  a  research  project  on 

interaction  and  asymmetry  in  institutional  settings  funded  by  the  Academy  of  Finland  (1997-2000). 

-  For  clarity,  we  identify  the  two  hosts  in  these  discussions  with  the  institutional  abbreviation  H  and 

the  speaker's  initial  (S  or  R). 

'  The  symbol  £  in  the  transcript  indicates  "smile  voice." 

*  We  are  grateful  to  Paul  Drew  for  this  observation. 
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Discourse  Analysis  in  the  Language  Classroom:  Volume  1,  The 
Spoken  Language,  by  Heidi  Riggenbach.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of 
Michigan  Press,  1999,  222  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Scott  Phillabaum 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Heidi  Riggenbach's  book  Discourse  Analysis  in  the  Language  Classroom  is 
aimed  at  familiarizing  language  teachers  with  the  fundamental  notions  that  under- 
lie today's  most  prominent  forms  of  discourse  analysis  and  seeks  to  supply  teach- 
ers with  the  tools  to  integrate  discourse-based  speaking  activities  into  the  class- 
room. In  essence,  the  idea  is  to  turn  students  into  mini  discourse  analysts  and 
thereby  raise  their  sensitivity  to  the  more  elusive,  yet  particularly  important,  fea- 
tures of  spoken  discourse.  In  this  process,  learners  raise  their  awareness  of  the 
features  of  their  own  spoken  discourse.  Furthermore,  as  analysts  themselves,  stu- 
dents can  then  pursue  study  beyond  the  classroom  walls  of  issues  relevant  to  their 
individual  situation. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Introduction  and  Activities,  and  each  of 
these  parts  is  further  divided  into  two  chapters.  Chapter  1  is  intended  to  provide 
teachers  with  a  general  introduction  to  discourse  analysis,  to  provide  teachers  with 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  terms  most  commonly  associated  with  it,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  potential  for  its  use  in  the  language  classroom.  Here,  Riggenbach  dis- 
cusses "the  ways  in  which  current  pedagogical  practices  in  the  language-teaching 
field  support  the  use  of  discourse  analysis  in  the  language  classroom"  (p.  36)  and 
provides  some  considerations  regarding  materials  design  and  teacher  preferences. 
In  Chapter  2,  Riggenbach  addresses  the  issue  of  students  as  discourse  analysts, 
beginning  with  a  discussion  of  qualitative  research  and  closing  with  a  six-step 
model  for  designing  discourse  analysis  activities  for  use  in  the  ESL  classroom. 
The  six  steps  are  as  follows  (pp.  45-46): 

•  Step  1 :  Predict  Learners  make  predictions  about  the  target  structure. 

•  Step  2:  Plan  Learners  set  up  a  research  plan  that  will  produce  samples  of 

the  target  structures. 

•  Step  3:  Collect  data  Learners  observe  and/or  record  the  target  structure  in 

its  discourse  environment. 

•  Step  4:  Analyze  Learners  analyze  the  data  and  explain  results/make 

conclusions. 

•  Step  5:  Generate  Learners  discuss  the  target  structure  or  produce  the  target 

structure  in  its  appropriate  context. 
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•  Step  6:  Review  Learners  summarize  their  findings  or  reanalyze  the  data 
that  they  produced,  asking  whether  the  data  conform  to  their 
conclusions  in  Step  4. 

Because  discourse  analysis  may  be  new  to  many  language  teachers,  each 
chapter  concludes  with  a  set  of  useful  discussion  questions  directed  at  language 
teachers.  These  questions  address  issues  raised  in  the  chapter  and  encourage  teachers 
to  reflect  further  on  what  discourse  analysis  is  and  what  it  means  to  integrate  dis- 
course analysis  into  language  teaching.  In  addition  to  these  questions,  Riggenbach 
provides  a  brief  list  of  suggested  readings  followed  by  a  more  extensive  list  of 
references  for  those  teachers  who  wish  to  pursue  the  issues  in  greater  depth. 

The  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  activities  provided  in 
Part  2  as  examples  of  ways  that  teachers  and  learners  can  use  discourse  analysis  to 
explore  spoken  language.  These  activities  are  intended  "to  help  learners  become 
aware  of  the  patterns  that  operate  in  natural  discourse"  (p.  53)  and  arc  divided  into 
two  chapters.  Each  chapter  begins  with  a  general  introduction  to  the  skill  under 
discussion,  provides  suggestions  for  developing  discourse  activities  for  leaching 
that  skill,  and  concludes  with  a  series  of  actual  activities  that  exemplify  how  to  do 
so. 

In  Chapter  3,  "Ways  of  Speaking."  Riggenbach  addresses  issues  tradition- 
ally not  covered  in  an  oral  skills  class.  To  do  this,  she  introduces  four  principal 
approaches  to  discourse  analysis — Conversation  Analysis,  Sociolinguistics.  Speech 
Event  Analysis,  and  Ethnography  of  Communication — and  discusses  how  an  ana- 
lyst working  in  each  of  these  subficlds  might  view  spoken  interaction.  Next,  she 
offers  suggestions  for  developing  original  activities,  and  then  concludes  with  14 
sample  activities.  These  activities  are  presented  using  the  six-step  model  intro- 
duced above  and  arc  supplemented  by  an  objective,  stated  prior  to  Step  1 ,  and 
learner/teacher  feedback  after  Step  6. 

In  Chapter  4,  Riggenbach  presents  a  discourse-based  approach  to  the  teach- 
ing of  three  micro-skills  traditionally  addressed  in  oral  skills  classes:  pronuncia- 
tion, grammar  and  vocabulary.  Much  like  Chapter  3,  this  chapter  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  these  three  areas  of  spoken  English,  then  provides  suggestions  for 
developing  original  discourse-based  activities,  and  concludes  with  12  sample  ac- 
tivities. Unlike  Chapter  3,  however,  where  the  goal  was  raising  learners' 
consciousnesses  about  the  nature  of  native/expert  speaker  oral  discourse,  the  aim 
ofChapter4is  to"enhance  learners'  own  productive  skillsand  their  sense  of  what, 
in  their  own  language,  needs  to  be  strengthened"  (p.  146).  The  same  six-step 
model  used  to  present  the  activities  in  Chapter  3  is  used  again  here  and  is  supple- 
mented by  an  objective,  stated  prior  to  Step  1 ,  and  learner/teacher  feedback  after 
Step  6. 

Since  the  activities  presented  in  this  book  require  a  certain  awareness  of 
language  use  that  lies  below  the  level  of  consciousness  of  most  native  speakers, 
the  activities  in  this  book  might  seem  somewhat  intimidating  were  it  not  for  the 
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clear  introductions  that  Riggenbach  provides  at  the  start  of  each  chapter.  More- 
over, her  skillful  use  of  questions  for  discussion  at  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter 
coupled  with  a  very  careful  selection  of  suggested  readings  provides  teachers  new 
to  a  discourse-based  approach  to  language  teaching  with  the  resources  necessary 
for  self-study.  These  discussion  questions  and  suggested  readings  also  make  this 
book  a  natural  selection  for  courses  in  teacher  training. 

As  a  teacher  of  oral  skills,  I  found  this  book  to  be  a  very  pleasant  and  re- 
freshing read.  The  activities  are  creative  and  inventive  and  free  learners  from  the 
teacher  by  providing  them  with  the  awareness  necessary  to  investigate  and  learn 
outside  of  the  classroom,  and  this  is  what  I  believe  we,  as  language  teachers,  are 
trying  to  accomplish  with  our  learners.  As  Riggenbach  states,  the  goal  of  the  dis- 
course-based activities  is  "to  stimulate  student  interest  in  language,  to  develop 
learners'  confidence  in  their  own  abilities  to  'discover'  truths  about  the  structure 
of  language  under  study,  and  to  help  raise  learners'  consciousness  not  only  about 
what  is  systematic  about  the  language  they  are  learning  but  also  about  learners' 
own  linguistic  strengths  and  weaknesses"  (p.  25).  With  a  little  work  and  flexibil- 
ity, teachers  will  serve  their  students  well  by  learning  from  this  book. 


Discourse  and  Context  in  Language  Teaching:  A  Guide  for 
Language  Teachers  by  Marianne  Celce-Murcia  and  Elite  Olshtain 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2000,  viii+279  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Elissa  Ikeda 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

This  new  book  by  Marianne  Celce-Murcia  and  Elite  Olshtain  offers  valu- 
able information  and  pedagogical  suggestions  for  any  language  teacher  or  trainer 
of  teachers.  The  focus  is  on  the  role  of  discourse  in  language  teaching:  how  to 
prepare  learners  for  communicative  interaction  (written  and  spoken)  by  exposure 
to  authentic  language  use  and  a  focus  on  "the  social  and  cultural  environment 
within  which  communicative  language  processing  and  interaction  take  place"  (p. 
190).  I  recommend  the  book  to  novice  and  experienced  teachers  who  wonder  how 
to  incorporate  research  in  cipplied  linguistics  into  their  language  classroom.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  should  yield  even  better  results  in  a  methods  class  where 
group  discussion  can  allow  for  even  greater  absorption  of  and  interaction  with  the 
material. 

Underlying  the  text  is  the  philosophy  that  language  must  be  taught  at  the 
discourse  level  in  order  to  produce  learners  who  can  communicate  effectively  in 
the  target  language.  As  with  many  others  who  espouse  a  communicative  teaching 
approach,  Celce-Murcia  and  Olshtain  appeal  to  the  model  of  communicative  com- 
petence put  forth  by  Canale  and  Swain  (Canale  1983;  Canale  &  Swain,  1980).  The 
authors  argue  that  language  must  be  taught  in  relation  to  discourse  and  pragmatic 
considerations.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  authors  cite  the  following:  At  sentence 
level,  in  which  an  analysis  does  not  distinguish  between  word  order  choices  for 
separable  phrasal  verbs,  the  sentences  Edward  gave  up  his  reward  and  Edward 
gave  his  reward  up  are  equivalent.  Analysis  at  the  discourse  level,  however,  dem- 
onstrates that  the  word  order  choice  hinges  on  the  deSired  emphasis  and  newness 
of  the  direct  object  in  the  context  in  which  it  appears  (p.  56). 

Another  issue  of  central  importance  is  the  schema  for  language  knowledge 
and  discourse  processing  promoted  in  the  book.  The  authors  emphasize  that  effec- 
tive interpretation  and  production  of  written  and  spoken  discourse  involve  a  com- 
bination of  both  top-down  and  bottom-up  processing.  As  a  result,  diagrams  and 
examples  in  each  chapter  relate  both  types  of  processing  to  the  specific  types  of 
knowledge  or  processing  skills  being  discussed,  as  well  as  to  each  other.  In  the 
production  of  spoken  discourse,  for  instance,  speakers  draw  on  their  knowledge  of 
phonology,  syntax,  and  vocabulary  (bottom-up  processing)  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  the  participants  and  sociocultural  rules  of  appropriacy  (top-down  processing). 
Indeed,  the  book's  content  and  organization  are  built  on  the  assumption  that  effec- 
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live  language  users  rely  on  a  combination  of  knowledge  components  and  process- 
ing skills. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections.  In  the  first  section,  the  authors  pro- 
vide background  to  discourse  analysis  and  pragmatics.  While  the  second  section 
focuses  on  language  knowledge  (phonology,  grammar,  and  vocabulary),  the  third 
section  is  devoted  to  the  four  language  processing  skills  (listening,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  speaking).  Each  of  the  chapters  in  these  two  sections  describes  problems 
that  language  learners  often  face  as  a  result  of  discourse-level  language  phenom- 
ena. In  addition,  there  are  valuable  suggestions  for  how  these  problematic  areas 
can  be  addressed  in  the  language  classroom.  The  reader  will  be  happy  to  find  that 
these  recommendations  cover  a  range  of  age  and  proficiency  levels. 

One  of  the  questions  that  came  to  my  mind  as  I  read  the  book  was  how  to 
incorporate  so  many  teaching  suggestions  into  a  manageable  course  design.  The 
final  section,  entitled  "Implementation,"  offers  a  helpful  answer.  The  section  in- 
cludes a  chapter  on  curriculum  design  and  materials  development  that  provides  a 
framework  for  developing  a  discourse-based  curriculum  integrated  with  traditional 
approaches  to  curriculum  design  (product-based,  content-based,  strategy-based, 
and  process-based).  The  authors  specify  that  while  these  approaches  may  be  inte- 
grated, a  discourse-based  curriculum  will  necessarily  include  "a  focus  on  authen- 
tic texts  and  interactional  communicative  events  in  language  use"  (p.  190).  Al- 
though designing  a  curriculum  still  looms  as  a  daunting  task,  this  chapter  provides 
a  way  to  develop  the  discussion  in  previous  chapters  into  a  well-designed  curricu- 
lum. 

The  other  chapters  in  the  final  section  discuss  the  importance  of  and  insight- 
ful proposals  for  a  discourse  approach  to  both  assessment  and  training  for  teachers 
and  learners.  The  assessment  chapter  is  guestauthored  by  Elana  Shohamy,  and 
includes  reference  to  specific  discourse  research  enlightening  to  both  testers  and 
teachers.  Shohamy  describes  an  alternative — discourse-based — assessment  bat- 
tery that  was  used  with  great  success  with  immigrant  children  studying  Hebrew  in 
Israel  (p.  212).  In  the  training  chapter,  the  authors  discuss  the  importance  of  train- 
ing teachers  (a)  to  be  aware  of  discourse  analysis,  (b)  to  provide  discourse-sensi- 
tive feedback  and  correction,  and  (c)  to  reflect  on  the  discourse  that  they  use  in 
their  own  teaching.  Moreover,  there  are  innovative  ideas  for  training  learners  to 
analyze  discourse  in  order  to  further  their  own  learning. 

Coming  to  this  text  with  no  background  in  discourse  analysis,  I  found  the 
book's  readability  to  be  its  greatest  virtue.  Detailed  explanations  and  clear  ex- 
amples drawn  from  authentic  language  as  well  as  actual  teaching  experience  con- 
tribute to  the  accessibility  of  the  reading.  Moreover,  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  the' 
book  includes  a  comprehensive  review  of  technical  terms  ranging  from  syntax  to 
politeness  principle.  These  features  work  together  to  make  the  field  of  discourse 
analysis  accessible  to  language  teachers  and  teacher  trainers  with  little  or  no  prior 
background  in  the  field.  For  readers  approaching  the  text  in  a  discussion  group  or 
methods  class,  the  challenging  questions  and  suggested  activities  included  at  the 
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end  of  each  chapter  allow  for  hands-on  interaction  with  the  material. 

The  book  is  especially  well  suited  for  teachers  of  English  (EFL/ESL/EAL), 
and  indeed  almost  all  of  the  examples  are  based  on  English  discourse  and  research 
related  to  English  learning.  This  means,  however,  that  teachers  of  other  languages 
will  have  to  do  their  own  homework  on  problematic  features  that  appear  at  the 
discourse  level  of  the  languages  they  teach.  Still,  the  principles  and  suggestions 
elaborated  in  the  handbook  are  relevant  to  many  language  situations.  In  the  UCLA 
graduate  seminar  in  which  I  encountered  the  text,  two  of  the  participants  in  the 
seminar  were  currently  teaching  different  levels  of  Japanese  at  UCLA,  while  an- 
other was  teaching  beginning  Chinese  to  heritage  learners.  These  students  were 
able  to  apply  a  discourse-based  approach  to  the  teaching  of  Japanese  personal 
reference  terms,  to  backchannels  in  Japanese  discourse,  and  to  the  assessment  of 
Chinese  language  learners.  Thus,  teachers  of  languages  other  than  English  should 
be  prepared  to  put  in  some  extra  effort  to  apply  the  book's  suggestions  to  their  own 
situations. 

Overall,  however,  the  textbook  promises  to  be  worthwhile  reading  for  all 
teachers  interested  in  a  communicative  language  teaching  approach,  and  I  believe 
that  all  readers  should  gain  from  the  insight  and  experience  that  Marianne  Celce- 
Murcia  and  Elite  Olshtain  bring  to  discourse-based  language  teaching.  For  this 
reason,  I  highly  recommend  the  book. 
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